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THOMAS J. KELLY 


ARTIST-TEACHER, DEPARTMENT OF VOCAL CULTURE, 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Italian and French Opera, 
Studios: 32 Metro titan Gpere Hoare Buildin 
603-4 Carnegie Hall : New Yor 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
hy = Normal course in Public and Private School 
ficsie. Special coaching for church trials, 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place, 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie Hall, 


STUDIOS 
New York 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
234 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


Phone: 392 Murray Hill. New York 





NIESSEN-STONE, 

MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 

Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, 

Vocal Studio: 

50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel 


MME. 


Annie New York 


. 1405 Columbus 





MME, KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher “ voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French tl Italian Lyric Diction. 
257 West 86th Street. New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 





MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 


536 West 112th Street 


- New York 
Telephone 3891 ‘Cathedral 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 


Fifth Avenue ew York 


437 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE ac? TEACHER 


New 


144 East 62nd Street, 
Telepisoe, 610 Plaza 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season— Mary 
fentan, Marie Morrisey, Jane N-ilson and John 

Jarnes Wells, 
Studios reopen September 19, 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel. 


1921, 
Circle 1472, 





Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Boice, 

Mas. Henry Smock Boice, 
65 Central Park West 
1425 Broadway, Room 43 


Consulting Teacher. 
Tel. Columbus 7140 
Tel, Bryant 1274 





WALTER L,. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 





VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
Soprano 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
West 84th Street, : New York City 
Telephone 5420 Schuyler 


324 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 


VOICE 
136 East 78th Street. ek 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


New York 





FRANCIS ROBINSON DUFF 
Teacher of diaphragmatic breathing, gases 6 
the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also art 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del- 

sarte. 
136 East 78th Street, New York. 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





MME. EDYTHE LE BERMUTH 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
322 West 89th Street, New York 
Tel, Riverside 2630. 


Studio: 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New York 


Phone: Schuyler 6539 





MORROW, FF. N. C. M. 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 

Garden Artists. lighest American and Euro 

pean Diplomas, Lost voices positively restored, 
200 West 107th Street, New York, 

3213 Academy. 


MME. 


Phone, 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Broadway, Studio 42, New York City 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 


1425 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Hreath 
502 Carnegie Hall, 
Telephone Circle 1350 


New York 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBURG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professur Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
New York City 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 





HELEN 
MYER 
YOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 

Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 


EDMUND J. ETHEL 


Circle 1350 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel, 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


137 West 69th St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Former! Diogater ae Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neigh Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers. 
6 East 76th St., New York City 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 
1425 Broadway, New York 
(tetgpaiies Opera House) 
1274 Bryant 
Awwa E. Zincier, Director, announces 
SUMMER COURSES for Voice Students and 
Teachers at above address, as well as in country 
surroundings. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera Meany | N. Y¥. 
ease 2184 Rathgate Ave., N 
Phone, 3967 Fordham. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“TLeing in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists,’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing. 
(Formerly teacher for Met, Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers’—No instrument used, 
Both class and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin Oct, Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

limited number of pupils. 

34 Gramercy Park. 

New York City 


Will receive a 
Residence: 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays), Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session, 
Studios: 819 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Home Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 





Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 

33 West 67th St., 


Studio: New York, 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City. 
Phone 2951 Columbus. 





Proressor ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 


Dean of Music—University of Virginia. 
Alternate Saturdays 
56 West 68tH Srreer New Yor« City 


EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


Concert Artist. Teacher of Voice. 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
607 West 137th Street, New 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 
In Europe May-September 


Studio: York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 





JESSIE. FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera Hlouse Studios, 1425 [rvad- 
way, New York, Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 


. New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984, 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

240 West 73rd Street 
Phone 8955 Cdlantes 


New York 





MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist— Instruction, 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. . « New York 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander, 





DANIEL SUI.LIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 

Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 

. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, 

tudios reopen September 5th, 


Address: n. ¥. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 

Telephone, Audubon 960 
Studio Hall 


Downtown Steinway 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E, 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection, 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 New York City 





PIZZARELLO VOCAL ART 
Mrs. Evizaseru Scuavp, Instructor 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Joseph Pizzarello, Paris address. 
eare of American Express Company 





IF, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. £&, 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel, 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 

St, N. Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon, 





CARL FIQUE piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. ill accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 


pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West . » New York 

Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
349 Centra Park West New Yoru 


Telephone Riverside 136 


























1921 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 


Mgt. Harry H. Hall—C. Elliot, Asst, 
101 Park Avenue New York 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
pen for Concert and Recital ements 
sinia: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 


Prwvens Address: The Claremont, Ag. 22, 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Met 1 ~ ia Music.” 
and on Bach 
Hall 


GUSTAVE L. 
110 Carn 


BECKER “525-02. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 


Hotel Hardin 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Piano Studio 


CARTIA Sere 


Tel. oa ci rcle 


September 29, 











Sieemies American Progress- 
e Piano Schoo! Lectures oa 














Z2>=r 8s 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNELL VocciMuste 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


mposen, Voics Instaucron AnD Coacm 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
ae, Son eae 42nd 6000 Vander 
ngton Avenu » Phone angertie 
Studio: Room’ 12, Steinway Hall, N 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 








pe. 
Michelowel, th the veacher 
as ¥-risms Se er be on 


ORENCE 


CHAMBERS 2 
MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 


651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 











COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and re | 1 ° 
nized = a Volce Baldor Welse: Reps . ‘Con _ 
Special Course in Dietion. Pupil why for 0 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of } mr wd for Overs 


many other successful reek Studios: Burnet House 


Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati 


SOL ALBERTI 


handA 
255 Fort Washington Ave., 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V. SITTIG 167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schuyler 9520 Sammer Address: Stroudsbarg, Pa, 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
wr FOR SOR CONCERT ENG AGENTS 


EGRASSE weisz 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


oa : TEACHER OF SINGING 
letropelitan Opera House Statics, PP Broadway, N. Y. 








New York 











peee a and 


Will A... > 
Pupils, = ~— Tew Be St. 
2 Tremont 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musica emen 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 








A. nt Teacher Y Alexander Hei 
229° West 109th St., N. ¥. Phone, Academy 1374 


Carolyn WHIT LARD rust 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


MISERENDINO 


Na pane and TEACHER 


2128 Broadw: New 
Telephone 5981 Columbus 











York City 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work, 


Elizabeth GIBBS 


Mezzo-Contralto 
“A Voice of Quality’— 
N. Y. Herald 


Address: 40 East 54th St., N.Y. 
Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 
Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
Auditions by Appointment Only 
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WORLD FAMOUS 
ARTISTS 


“WILD 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


RALPH 
BARITONE 
Personal Representative: 


Claude Wartord 


1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York « 





ences 
gan -_ 











BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554: West 113th Street - 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme, Charlotte 








New York 











Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. 


Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


TILLA 


GEMUNDER 


Soprano 


Concert and Recitals 


Masagement: ANNIE FRIEDBERCG 
1425 Broadway New York 











NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ane 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


Bonci 


Bonel* VALERI 


MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Residence Phone: Fordham 6380 


SCrI SP 





SEE AD 
NEXT 
ISSUE 





LAZAR S$. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
Chaliapin, Sammarco, 4 
~ ——— q reo, Sembach, 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


ed 


Address 


care Theos. A. Edison, lnc 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


REGINA KAHL 


oncert and 
1372 Aiverelde Drive, Hew Tork City 





Dramatic 
Mezzo 
oe 


Ope 
Telephone, Fedeverts 4300 


tata HOFFMANN 220 


Home Address: St. Paul. 








“ VIOLINIST 
E Diplome trom Petro- 
x Conservatory. 
I ar Auer, 

S lInastraction: 24 £, 99th St. Tel.’ 1730 Lenes 





LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Tel, Main 6728 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


ee 
Fine Arts Building - - - 


racz>e 





Chicage 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


3 LUTIGER GANNON 








CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
LYNNWOOD anist 


and Choirmaster 


oO BST tr, 


gy York City 


FARNAM - 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Matuer 














Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 
Pianist 


6424 Blaekstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 w. 59th St. New York City, $329°Circle 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


Cc 
Oo 
U SOPRANO 
R 
eA 
- 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 





131 E. 69th St. New York City 





Concerts and Recitals 
1947 Broadway 199 Garside St. 


New York Studios Newark, N. J. 





LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


Accom panist—Ceach 
Limited number of — accepted. 
518 West ilith Street : New York 
Telephone 5860—Ex, 2 Cathedral 


¢ MARGOLIS cir 


L. 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


EDITH SILANCE -SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studie: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, 
Director and Founder of The Melody Clab “ Wortolk 


t GILBERTE 


E L ts recitals of his own work: 
Buccessful | oon “The Devas) 1 
Lovesong, ening Song,” 
“Two ses,” "Duck Lullaby. 


Out tr 
ia > T nie ut in the Sweet Spring 
2 


Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 


: FINNEGAN 


: Soloist st. hbaddy Cathedral, N. Y. 


rsonal address: 
Elmhurst, LL, N.Y 
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9 South 20th 1* 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1921-1922 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Apply to President, 31 West! 87th Street, for All Information 


Dramatic Director MILDRED HOLLAND 
Tel. 0651 Circle 





MUSICAL COURIER 





September 29, 1921 





The World’s Best Music 


interpreted by scores of the greatest pianists, is at your 
command in your home through the medium of the 


ARTRIO-ANGELUS 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


Send for details of this art instrument and copy of latest 
bulletin. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York Offices 450 Fifth Avenue 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today _— is still being built by its os 
maker 3 
q Its continued | use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Hlinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its we tone 
qualities and durability $3 $3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :=: = #$MAKERS 














THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 














A. SINIGALLIANO 


oliniat and Teac 
Studio: “ig Weat 72nd St., aa York City 
Phone 6941 River 





MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pa, 


RABBITS 


Mausle by Ch. a for Voice ws Piano 
New Lendon 


York 
G. Schirmer,Inc, H. Herelle Cie J & W Chester, Ltd. 
at all music stores 


all 15¢ each 


U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it? 

That is the achievement of Centary 

Certified Edition Sheet 

Masic — for 15c you can 
—- from masterpieces 
e “Madrigale,’ a 
Trovatore, “Humores- 
= “ Barcarolle, ** 
elody in F,”’ “But- 
terfly.’’ “ Harlekin,*’ 
“Shepherd ‘s Dance,”* 
“ First Tarantelle,’ 
Bee Marche de Con. 
“Il Puritani,”’ “The 
Brook,” “La Scintilla,’’ 
“Mazurka No.2,’"“The Palms,”’ 
end practically all the other 
etandard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 


When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real saving and deal with 


ELSA FISCHER rest aoe 
STRING QUARTET m. Insist on Contury 


your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. ys Catalogue of over 
Elen Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Vio! 
(eabel Rausch, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Celle 








J. WARREN Condacter — Coach — Accompanist 
- STUDIOS; 
241 a 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2297 Colambus 


PIANIST 
. Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 





New York 








1 and standard com- 
free on request 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 





CENTURY MUSIC 
241 West 40th St., New York 





STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Boston 
Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 
CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 

Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Society of Friends of 
Music. 











aeecee! MUSIC 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 











“Strongest 
Ace In the 
Middle West” 


Behool which offers every advantage incidental to 
ee By Fy Fk A Ma ympbecy ‘Dusical education. 70 Artist Teachers, 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 65, 1921. 
Brescato may segister at any time. For catalogue, address H, B, Manville, Business Manager 
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NOVEL MUSIC TO BE HEARD AT BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Geographical Prejudices Fail to Influence Conductor Monteux in His Selection of the Season's Offerings—Carpentier's 
“Perambulator” Suite and Converse’s Symphony Likely to Be Among American Works Presented— 
The First Symphony Program—Mary Garden to Sing with Harvard Glee Club 


Boston, Mass., September 25, 1921.—From the flood of 
new compositions with which Mr. Monteux was over- 
whelmed abroad, the French conductor has selected a list 
of novelties which demonstrates anew his finely catholic 
taste. The music’s the thing with Mr. Monteux, and his 
artistic size is not limited in any way by geographical 
prejudices. Accordingly, the audiences of the Boston Or- 
chestra during the coming season will hear representative 
works from all the prominent schools of composition. 
Thus, music by Malipiero, Respighi, Casella, Tommasini, de 
Sabata and Davico, of the modern Italians 
will be heard. Mr. Monteux will play 





Malipiero’s second suite, “Impressioni 
dal Vero”; Davico’s symphonic poem, 
“Polyphemus,” and Casella’s “Convent = 


sur l’Eau” are noted. From Paris the = 
Boston leader brings a tone-poem, “The 
Waltz,” by Ravel; a suite of dances from 
Rabaud’s opera, “Marouf;” a “Summer a 
Pastoral,” by Honegger, of the famous 
(or infamous) “Six ;” Franck’s “Psyche,” 
with all the choruses; a new piece by 
Roussel, and a setting of the hymn, “De 
Profundis,” for orchestra, organ and 
chorus, by Marcel Dupré, the celebrated 
organist. 

Spain yields de Falla’s ballet, “The 
Three Cornered Hat,” while renascent 
Germany will be represented by Schreker. 
A tone-poem certain to be of interest is 
the one which Stravinsky drew from his 
ballet-opera, “Le Rossignol.” Prokofieff’s = 
symphonic poem, which has been heard in 
other cities, completes the Russian con- 











tribution. The English novelties will be 
Bantock’s “Hebrides” symphony and 
Bax’s symphonic poem, “November = 


Woods.” ss 


No decision as to American works has = 


yet been reached, although it is quite = 
likely that Mr. Monteux will repeat = 
Carpenter’s “Perambulator” suite and = 


Converse’s symphony. z 
First SYMPHONY ProGRAM. 
Pierre Monteux. conductor of the Bos- = 
ton Symphony Orchestra, has decided 
upon the following program for the open- 
ing pair of concerts, to take place Friday = 
afternoon, October 7, and Saturday eve- 
ning, October 8, at Symphony Hall: 

For a first number Mr. Monteux has 
chosen Mendelssohn's “Italian” symphony, 3 
with its familiar closing movement in = 
Saltarello form. The other numbers will : 
be Rimsky-Korsakoff’s warmly ¢olored 
tone-picture, “Sadko”; Debussy’s subtly 
atmospheric nocturnes, “Nuages” and 
“Fétes”; and Richard Strauss’ symphonic 
poem, “Don Juan,” which has not been 
heard at these concerts for several sea- 
sons. 

Mary GARDEN TO SING IN BosTON WITH = 
Harvarp Gee Cus, = 








Mary Garden, the famous prima donna 
who is now director of the Chicago 
- Opera, will appear at a special concert 
with the Harvard Glee Club at Symphony 








SU) NUON A 


named, as follows: “Faust,” “Manon,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“Lakme” and “Aida.” 

The Boston Society of Singers has taken a lease on the 
Arlington Theater and extensive improvements have been 
made during the summer. The box office is now open. 


Prices range from 50 cents to $1.50. 
Barrows Pupit Wins Success. 


Ruth Helen Davis, a soprano from the studio of Harriot 
Eudora Barrows, was one of the artists participating in a 
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so that her contractual obligations elsewhere would inte? 
fere.in no way with Metropolitan appearances at the be 
ginning of the season 


“LA FORZA” OPENS 
SAN CARLO SEASON AT 
THE MANHATTAN 


Impresario Fortune Gallo Presents Fine Performance of 
Verdi Opera—Cast an Excellent One—Orchestra Better 
Than Ever Before—-Audience Crowds the Huge 
Opera House and Ovations Are Numerous 


The musical season of 1921-22 started off with real éclat 
on Monday evening, September 26, when Fortune Gallo 
brought his San Carle Grand Opera Com 

pany back to the Manhattan Opera House 

f and its fourth 
little im 
rover, all 


for its second season there 
in New York The doughty 
presario himself was in _ the 
smiles, welcoming his guests, and well he 
might smile, for an audience that was large 


and distinguished turned out to greet the 
popular organization Every seat was 
taken and the standing room was crowded 
The opera chosen was Verdi's “Forza del 
Destino,” which has taken on a new lease 


of life in the last season or two, and Mr 


Gallo presented an entire new list of ar 


tists in the principal roles, as well as a 
new conductor, Arturo Papalardo Mr 
Papalardo, making his first professional 
appearance in New York as a conductor, 
deserves a line or two or three all to him 
self. There is nothing more trite today 
than the measures of a comparatively 
young Verdi, but into them Mr. Papalar 
do’s practised baton put every possible 
nuance, rhythmic and dynamic, bringing 
out to the full the real value of the ideas 
of the greatest master that Italy has ever 


produced. His support of the 
sympathetic throughout. He never drowned 


Singers was 


a solo voice, and, on the other hand, took 
care to afford full support to the numerous 
ensembles, The orchestra was numerous 


and thoroughly competent, quite the best 
band of musicians that Mr. Gallo has 
brought to New York Mr. Papalardo 
produced thoroughly excellent results with 
it and the audience was not slow to recog 
nize his work and reward it with du 
applause 
Tue Principal 

Bianca Saroya, the Donna Leonora of 
the cast, is no stranger to New York. She 
has sung here numerous times before, but 
never to better advantage than in “La 
Forza.” Since her last appearance in thi 
city her voice has taken on breadth and 
depth and there is additional dramatic fet 
vor im _ her singing She impressed 
throughout and did a really fine bit of 
singing in the famous aria, “Pace, Pace 
Tommasini, the tenor, came here for the 
first time last spring to sing with the iil 
fated Mugnone company He scored a 
distinct success then and confirmed it with 
his rendition of the role of Don Alvaro 
rommasini is the possessor of an agreeable, 
well trained voice, knows how to use it 
well, and, to judge by his several per 
formances here, including the present one 





Hall on Friday evening, October 28, un- = is capable of giving a thoroughly finished 
der the auspices of the Boston Music = presentation of any role entrusted to him 
School Settlement. This will be the only = WASSILI LEPS after the best traditions. Both he and 
appearance of Mary Garden in Boston ASSILI LEPS, Miss Saroya were the objects of frequent 
this winter. She agreed to make the trip who has opened a vocal studio in New York, where he will also coach singers and demonstrations of approval on the part of 
because of her interest in the work of the give a special course for clear enunciation. Mr. Leps enters the field well equipped the audience Joseph Royer, the Canadian 
Music School Settlement. Miss Garden to achieve definite results, for his is a career that has been closely associated with haritone, was also a newcomer to New 
will sing two arias and two groups of numerous singers. For twelve seasons he has conducted his orchestra at Willow York with the San Carlo forces, although 
songs. ‘ ‘ - a Grove Park, giving the people symphonic and operatic programs hich have been he has sung with them before on tour 
The Harvard Glee Club will make its thoroughly enjoyed. His work as conductor of the Philadelphia Operatic Soctety Royer is the possessor of an unusually 
first appearance since its return from the has also borne fruit, and he has established himself with music lovers and singers mellow, full, agreeable baritone. and he 
highly successful European on both in Philadelphia and New York. ings with ease and authority. His sol 
. » Glee C yi > the ' 
program of the Glee Club will be were well received and, as usual, his duet 
ame as g thi , such tremen- PTT stmt f ’ ’ ; 
yee = pvt eg All wafer HWM IUASTUNVULLUNVIDLLALUIOEMLLIVHOIVUILHOLIRILSLILULONLUNLLLLYLSANSHAOSLUALANYEUOL LOLI HLIU USUAL LA (MLL with Tommasini was the favorite numbet 
dous popularity abroad. / : of the opera. Natale Cervi (11 Marchese) 
who went on the trip have consented to re- . pale ge oe ms oe? 
is special concert. Wherever the ; , : pad ss 
turn for this — : t oom accorded the most enthusiastic concert given under the auspices of the ( ommonwealth with the Gallo organization. His voice is the same sonorou 
club sang in Europe it w : eel 5 Pie ee 23, at Boothbay Harbor, Me., bass as ever and he gave a thoroughly satisfactory presenta 
reception. The concerts in Paris brought the members the School of Music, August 2) at — lowi I le. 1 I louble 
' c ‘ s f 4 ! . fo oe ‘ 7 a ale The ing tion of his rol Juring the evening he oubled in th 
congratulations of General Joffre, President Millerand, ov aS ee ee brass,” doing a clever character sketch t lat m P i 
: re wher wi ; 2 smost musica hee ele ‘ ass,” do é ve aracter sketch a at most in 
dinal oes tometer, orien those of the foremost music (Continued on page 34.) congruous character, Fra Melitone, the comic monk 
critics on the continent. P julebieilitiiteiidann 
The concert will be conducted under the auspices of the Tne Minor Row 
Boston Music School Settle ment. Several hundred prot Galli-Curci to Open Metropolitan Chere are very few secondary parts in opera more un 
inent Boston citizens will serve as patrons. A grateful to sing than Preziosilla, the drumming gypsy, and 
OperA IN ENGLISH The Musicat Courter learns that plans for Mme. Galli it is to Agnes Kraemer’s credit that she did so well, scoring 
2 idee eae - ‘urci’s appearance < 2 } wlitan Opera this coming ci ref 1” which Ve¢ cl 
The company which the Boston Society of Singers has Cures appearance at the Metroy litan I fC: She a decided hit with that “Rat-a-plan” which Verdi so cley 
er hich sad season have been changed since the death o aruso. She erly borrowed from his uncle-in-music, Donizetti The 
~mbled for the season of opera in English, which opens ; ; ’ , Siege SS a , 
assemD : = includes Stella de Will not only sing at the New York house, as already an small roles of Padre Quardriano (Pietro di Biasi), Curra 
t the Arlington Theater October 10, includes Stella de , ; , 922. | ili al . ; ; 
Ac io Ww ; Ernest Davis, Stanley Deacon nounced, during January and February, 1922, but will also (Anita Klinova), and Maestro Trabuco (Joseph Trudisco) 
Mette, Herbert Waterous, ding with a number of other ake a few special appearances there at the very beginning were all satisfactorily presented. The acting was kept on 
etc., and contracts are pending : of the season, the first performance (“La Traviata”) taking 4 high plane by all the principals and the chorus movements 


artists. There will also be a chorus of fifty fresh voices 
and an orchestra of thirty. The extensive repertory will 
cover a period of thirty weeks, and the general merit of its 
productions promises to surpass anything heretofore given 


here at popular prices. ; 
The repertory for the first five weeks will be, in the order 


place during the coming week, to be followed by a number 
of others, 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s contract with the Chicago Opera calls 
for her services only for a period of about five weeks, be 
ginning December 15, 1921, and ending January 22, 1922, 


well executed, showing a practised hand in the stage man 


ager’s department. The singing of the large chorus wa 
excellent, true to time and tune. In fact, the performance 
was a thoroughly satisfactory one from every standpoint 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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“Popular Music and Weeds” 


The Classification of Good and Bad Music 

HAVE been approached innumerable times by music 
] teachers in various parts of the country—particularly 

by those located in the smaller towns and rural dis- 

tricts—as to some effective method of combatting the 
overwhelming influence of the present popular music, which 
are preferred to better selections by acknowledged capable 
writers \t first | was somewhat at a loss to know what 
reply to make, for, like so many, I had reached the con- 
clusion that certain things are inevitable and the only way 
to relieve our ruffled state of mind was to brand them as 
necessary evils. Nevertheless this peremptory method of 
waving aside the distasteful to satisfy selfishly the state 
of mind did not stop the appeals of the idealists who had at 
heart the artistic upbuilding of the community in which 
they were struggling against such overwhelming odds. With 
occasional experiences of a similar nature, I gradually 
learned to sympathize with these poor mortals and began 
to upbraid myself for following the line of least resistance. 
As time wore on I realized more and more the acuteness of 
the situation through the study of the problems of the other 
branches of education, and so this great impelling force, 
the mission of education, has led me to give much serious 
thought to the subject in hand. Although I may have over- 
looked details of value and some of my conclusions may 
ultimately prove erroneous, I sincerely hope that the series 
will serve as one of the many sharp arrows to pierce the 
monstrous, relentless foe of mankind—ignorance. We all 
know how prolonged and deafening must be the battle cry 
of this common enemy, and when he appears masked in 
musical garb we find him most formidable. In other 
branches of educational uplift we find he has suffered 
some ignominious defeats, but when he comes face to face 
with the small and poorly equipped army of musical educa- 
tors he still proves a portentous foe. 

Will There Always Be Popular Music? 

tefore proceeding, it is my intent to have it understood 
that I am not offering ways and means to climinate the so- 
called popular or vogue music of today or tomorrow. The 
individual who endeavored to do this would be very naive 
and his efforts surely would meet with defeat. The bad 
will always exist to resist the good, and so the only thing 
to do will be to exert continual and concerted effort to 
stem the tide of the former. Let it also not be understood 
that I condemn all popular music as bad music, nor am I 
to be hoodwinked into believing that a great deal of music 
now masquerading as good music is of real value. In the 
succeeding paragraphs it is my purpose to dispose of some 
of these illusions. 

Popular music will always exist in the field of musical 
composition as the weed in the garden of useful vegetation. 
The parasitic element in the weed makes it a continual 
menace to the thrifty gardener, This apparently obnoxious 
growth, nevertheless, is able to claim some virtues for itself 
inasmuch as it promotes thrift on the part of the gardener, 
who, with no handicaps, might drift into a state of unnat- 
ural lassitude and produce less, and that of poorer quality, 
than when kept on guard in the face of the threatening 
parasite, Weeds must be given credit for a certain external 
attractiveness, probably more so than some of the more 
useful vegetation. When weeds adorn odd corners and 
tracts in the landscape surrounding us it would be truly 
chauvinistic to object, yet who will hesitate to raise a de- 
fending hand when it threatens to deprive us of the thing 
which appeases our hunger? There are those who have 
learned to eat and relish olives, and consider them a neces- 
sary part of their daily diet; but if the destruction of the 
olive trees were threatened or materially reduced, there 
are many who would say: “Why complain of the loss? We 
do not care for olives and exist without them.” Likewise 
there are those who have learned to understand and relish 
the best in music. Good music and olives may seem a 
strange taste to the masses, yet both have many admirers. 
Being in the minority, however, they must do without be- 
cause the majority does not care. Symphony orchestras are 
abandoned, and concert courses cut down on account of 
inadequate support, or the standard of music lowered to 
satisfy the selfish masses, yet the hungry ones who crave 
the great and beautiful must shift along as best they can 
and do without, Like the weed, much of our popular music 
possesses certain undefinable subtleties which prove allur- 
ing for the time being even to our staunchest followers of 
the better music. They are saved from becoming inveterate 
victims of this lure because with experience they learn that 
it will evade their grasp like a will-o'-the-wisp—here today, 
gone tomorrow. Who cares to cultivate the friendship of 
one who meets you today in Chicago and will in all likeli- 
hood be in New York next week and the following in San 
Francisco? No matter how charming such a person may 
be, the thread of friendship is soon broken. Good music 
demands the same close communion to make it a lasting 
friendship. Those who have not known of this devotion 
of the true music lover will probably come to a better under- 
standing of this state of mind if considered from this par- 
ticular angle. 

Is All Popular Music Undesirable Music? 

Let us now investigate the state of mind of the people 
and the conditions that have made it possible in this country 
to develop entertainment to the magnitude that it has 
reached today, First of all, what is it that constitutes good 
and bad in music? 

Nothing in music is more distasteful to the cultured music 
lover than lack of originality, and that, to the discerning per- 
son, is the most glaring flaw in our popular musical fabric, 
In fact, the majority have reached the stage where the new 
effusions are looked upon with some hesitation unless they 
suggest something previously heard. It is only once in 
several years that a strictly original attempt comes to our 
attention, which immediately has a thousand imitators. We 
are not alone wearied with interminable repetitions of it 
from morning until night by the enamored public, but must 
also endure the untold numbers of spurious imitations. Gen- 
erally speaking, the original contribution has pretty hard 
sledding the first few months until it is properly presented 
in public or advertised on a large scale. This very fact 


BY CARL BEUTEL 


PART I. 
Copyrighted, 1921, by The Musical Courier Company. 





AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 

HESE three articles present and discuss the 

various types of popular and other undesir- 
able music. The series is written expressly with 
the view of aiding teachers and lovers of the bet- 
ter music in the smaller cities and towns of this 
country to combat the demoralizing influence of 
this music and cheap amusement. Although there 
is not such a crying need for the information of- 
fered in the large cities, it still may prove of value 
to the younger teachers who have to contend with 
inexperience of parents who have not as yet felt 
the influence of art and culture. 











proves the universal ignorance of the general public. It 
will not accept anything unless it is flaunted before its eyes 
in glaring advertisements and told that this will presently 
be the latest craze and must be accepted as such. Person- 
ally, I do not object to a strictly original popular selection, 
but I do object to the treatment it receives at the hands 
of the adoring public. The avidity with which it pounces 
upon the latest morsel vividly reminds one of the little 
boy gorging himself with delicious pie until it nauseates 
him, 

There are those who have reached the stage, not through 
the medium of an influence of educational uplift, but more 
through that of hearsay and the desire to coincide with the 
views of those who stand for the better things. They as- 
sume the attitude of condemning all music coming under 
the head of ragtime or jazz, but seem willing to accept 
everything else, These individuals fail to realize that there 
is a vast collection of music quite as extensive as our mod- 
ern deluge of rag and jazz, which, although not as coarse 
and sensuous, is of a nature to lead many into the lower 
depths who might otherwise become converts to the better. 
This class of music embraces a large percentage of our so- 
called teaching material, from the first through the third 
grades, much of the music found in Sunday school hymnals 
and other church music in the form of anthems and sacred 
vocal solos. Much of this music, but for the religious char- 
acter of the words, possesses a rhythmical subtlety that 
makes it much more suited to the dance hall than the church. 
Here we have an example of ignorance causing devout 
church members to condemn one form of bad music and 
accept another that is just as bad. If a larger percentage 
of the church leaders possessed a finer sense of discrimina- 
tion in this respect there would not be such a vast amount 
of musical drivel heard today in our Pretestant churches. 

Music teachers in their effort to give “pretty” pieces to 
their pupils inadvertently contribute largely to the delin- 
quency in musical understanding. There are literally thou- 
sands of these publications on the market that, from an 
educational point of view, are as bad as the worst “jazz.” 
They are only too often given by teachers who are com- 
petent performers of general musical experience and should 
know better. These teachers may bewail their fate and 
speak of the curse of popular music, but somehow they fail 
to grasp the truth of the situation—that they, themselves, 
are largely responsible for the downward drift through the 
type of music they have taught. 

As long as teachers will give pieces with such ridiculous 
titles as “Daisy Waltz,” “White Rose Polka,” and the like, 
where the title has nothing in common with the character of 
the composition, the imagination of the young music student 
is not going to be very highly developed. This stuff will 
become disgusting, even to children, after a couple of years, 
and they will seek satisfaction along other sources. This 
is done by the prevailing popular music which makes no 
effort at program music, but satisfies this desire through 
the words. This tendency has reached the stage where 
composers and publishers know that no selection can be a 
real success with the masses unless it is set to some light 
lyric. Personally I do not believe in program music, yet 


it seems that at a certain stage in the evolutionary process 
of musical understanding precedent demands that a synopsis 
be attached to each composition, Inasmuch as a helpless, 
drifting mind is usually the rule with the partially edu- 
cated in listening to fine music, it is to be assumed that this 
method of following a prearranged outline serves as an aid 
to better concentration. In spite of the fact that this method 
possesses virtues that are not to be denied, I must never- 
theless contend that nearly all musical inspiration depends 
on mood, and expresses some mood. How much wiser are 
those composers who resort to titles expressing moods, like 
“Reverie,” “Nocturne,” “Legende,” etc., or the finer classic 
dance forms like “Minuet,” “Gavotte,” “Valse,” “Mazurka,” 
and numerous others. There are also those selections com- 
posed of light, rippling passage work suggesting fountains, 
brooks, spinning songs, etc. 


Parasites 


Another menace of the country is the harmful work done 
by those organizations which advertise in reputable maga- 
zines their offer to set lyrics to music and publish anything 
for a stipulated sum, in return giving the would-be com- 
poser or poet a certain number of copies which may be sold 
to friends or disposed of at the home town music store. 
These charlatans have thousands of patrons on their ledgers, 
and their unsuspecting victims are fleeced out of many thou- 
sands of dollars each year. The attention of the federal 
authorities was directed to the nefarious methods of these 
persons several years ago, and I understand a number of 
them were forced to discontinue their operations. How- 
ever, one still sees their ads in the periodicals, and it is 
to be presumed that there are yet innumerable widows and 
orphans who are being robbed of sums of from twenty-five 
to fifty dollars and made to believe they possess creative 
talent. Most of the stuff that these persons write is insipid 
twaddle. If they try to set their lyrics to music they do 
not even know where the strong beats are to be placed in 
the music. Most of the victims are persons not in the 
profession and scarcely able to interpret musical notation. 
Many of these are women past fifty, and, if not exactly 
poverty stricken, are often forced to make sacrifices to en- 
able them to meet the demands of these parasites plying 
their trade in the larger cities. The most effective solu- 
tion to this problem will be for music teachers and other 
intelligent persons to discourage the efforts of these poor, 
misguided mortals. It may seem heartless to tell them the 
truth frankly, yet it is not half as bad as to sit quietly by 
and see them virtually robbed of money they might use to 
much better advantage. This method of discouragement on 
every side would do a great deal toward materially reducing 
the deluge of popular and other cheap music trash that is 
just good enough to get on the regular market and make 
the rounds of the music shops of the country. The gulli- 
bility of the public in heedless buying of every attractive 
title page that comes to their attention has reached such 
proportions that even the poorest concoction of verse and 
tune will sell to the extent of ten and fifteen thousand 
copies, 

The presentation of the problem of amateur efforts brings 
to mind an instance where encouragement can become a 
laughable absurdity. In a certain state, the name of which 
I withhold, an elderly widow with quite a limited income 
wrote a state song which was published by one of the afore- 
mentioned concerns, and placed on sale by the composer in 
the music stores of several of the large cities of the state. 
Fortunately, or possibly one had better say unfortunately, 
the composer was able to bring sufficient pressure to bear 
from some quarter to have the song presented before the 
state legislature and to be adopted as a state song. The 
composer succeeded in her effort, and here are two lines 
taken from the refrain of this song: 





you are no witch, 

But your soil is fertile and rich.” 
_One can hardly imagine state legislators holding up to 
ridicule the cultural status of their state by endorsing such 
a bit of literary stupidity. 








SPAIN BOASTS OF A WONDER CELLIST 





Gaspar Cassado Called by Critics “Casals’ Successor’—Spanish Chamber Music “Looking Up”—A Spanish Mrs. Coolidge 
—A New Arriola 


Barcelona, August 22, 1921.—Already the epithet of 
“Casals’ successor” has been conferred upon a younger 
colleague who recently appeared here with great success. 
It is Gaspar Cassadé, the son of Joaquin Cassadé, also a 
distinguished musician. Notwithstanding his youth, Cassadé 
deserves having his name coupled with that of Casals. In 
his recent concerts he gave evidence not only of supreme 
technical control, but also of great seriousness and a real 
artistic soul. Together with the pianist Molinari he made 
known, among other things, a number of Spanish composi- 
tions, including an “Orientale,” by Morera; a “Balada 
Triste,” by Molinari; a “Rapsodia Catalana,” by Cassadé 
himself; “Dance de Gigantes y Enanos’ (Dance of the 
Giants and Dwarfs”), also by Joaquin Cassad6é; a reverie, 
by Lamote de Grignon, and a scherzo, by Buxé. Cassadd’s 
own piece was distinguished by its skilful combination of 
ideas, while that of the elder Cassadé sought its effect in 
much color and movement. Molinari’s ballad is full of 
nobly pathetic feeling, and Lamote’s reverie is especially 
well constructed and developed. All of these pieces earned 
the unqualified approval of the audience. Thus the career 
of the “new Casals” has opened most auspiciously. 


SpanisH CuHamper Music “Looxine Up.” 


Chamber music in general appears to be “looking up” in 
Spain. For instance, the wood wind sextet, “Ibéria,” after 
a long silence, has at last reappeared, and, among other 
things, has performed a work of Bretén, the senior Spanish 
composer. Notwithstanding his great age and his extra- 
ordinary great productiveness, Bretén still retains all his 
strength and vivid fantasy. His sextet for piano, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn is remarkable for the 
freshness of its ideas, the clearness of its melodic line, the 


originality of its themes and the eminently correct employ- 
ment of all the modern technical means. Warm applause 
was given by the audience, both to the composer and the 
interpreters. 

A Spanisu Mrs. Coo.tnce. 


In regard to the advancement of chamber music another 
important fact must be recalled. Upon the death of a distin- 
guished Spanish lady, Mme. Concepcién Rabell, not long ago, 
the executors of her will instituted a foundation in honor of 
her memory to encourage young composers and advance 
the creation of chamber music as well as symphonic works. 
The first competition was held last year, and a prize of 
2,000 pesetas ($400) was bestowed upon the violinist and 
composer, José Toldra, for his stirring quartet, “Vistas al 
mar.” The second competition, the conditions of which 
have just been published, prescribes a prize of 6,000 pesetas 
for the best composition for soli, chorus and orchestra, or 
for chorus and orchestra alone. Its length must be a 
minimum of twenty minutes, Admitted to the competition 
are only musicians of the provinces where Catalan or its 
dialects are spoken. These include Catalonia, the Balearic 
Islands, Valencia, Rousillon, etc. 

A New Arriora? 


There recently appeared at the hall of the Orfed Catala 
for the first time a three year old (!) pianist, Carlos 
Corma. Although we are wearily familiar with child prodi- 
gies, this small boy produced a genuine impression, for he 
gave satisfactory readings of works of Rameau, Schubert, 
Schumann and Beethoven. Not only did little Corma play 
them correctly, but he instinctively found the proper ex- 
pression for every composer. None of the cases of our 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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THE CONCERT DOWN IN MADEIRA 
BY HENRY BECKETT 








There is a group of musicians in the fantastic seaport 
of Funchal, on the island of Madeira, some 500 miles south- 
west of Lisbon, which will bear watching, and listening 
to, as well. It was just by accident that I discovered it, in 
dropping down to Madeira for a few days while on my 
way to Portugal, and hearing the first concert given in 
Funchal in two years, 

It seems the natural thing that a group of mandolins 
and guitars and one bass viol should represent Madeira 
publicly in music, along with a chorus of male voices. In 
a mountain isle, where, unless they are of the peasantry, no 
women venture alone on the streets, but hear from a bal- 
cony the voices and guitars of their suitors, it follows that 
in the theater also the men should be the only music makers, 
and certainly the mandolins and other instruments, at 
which one has to pick a thousand times in order to get a 
tune, are quite typical of life generally in Funchal. For 
life here is made up of small bits of material, and of the 
taking of pains, repeated over and over again. The streets 
and all the mountain roads are paved with small stones, 
almost pebbles, laid by hand; the substance of the Madeira 
embroidery industry is just a repetition of tiny stitches, 
millions of them; and a myriad burdens carried day after 
day on as many heads. 

When a concert takes place once only in two years, in a 
city of 35,000, having few attractions to interest the public, 
it may be assumed that the public is eager to make the 
most of it. This was true of the last concert in Funchal, 
which, to be a bit specific for a change, was given on July 
13, at “nineteen o'clock,” in the Portuguese. 

The five tiers of boxes were graced with the old Portu- 
guese aristocracy, and with the much more affluent Amer- 
ican and English residents who direct the hands of the 
peasants in their skilled industry. To see them all there 
bowing across the pit, the ladies waving fans, the gentle- 
men doing their utmost to adjust good, sturdy necks to 
comfort inside of high collars—not worn much in the 
tropics—nobody who had not witnessed it could have 
guessed that they arrived at the theater in any except the 
orthodox fashion, whether in America or in Europe. But 
they did not. 

COASTING TO A CONCERT, 

Some coasted down from their homes on the hillside on 
sleds guided by men running alongside, alternately pulling 
or checking the sleds, according to the grade. The sleds 
did not run over snow, but over the pebbled streets, which 
are growing as smooth as a chute the chute, and hence 
difficult for a pedestrian, through the use of this universal 
vehicle, the sled, At the foot of the hills the coasters con- 
tinued in motor cars to the theater, or walked. 

Others came in hammocks, carried on the shoulders of 
two men, who for a price would just as gladly, indeed 
more gladly, have carried their fares over the mountain, as 
they often do. And the theater goers living on the levels 
reached the concert by riding in sleds drawn by oxen, who 
all appear to work in the transportation system of Funchal 
until they get stiff and rheumatic and are fit for nothing 
except beefsteak—the kind of meat which the Madeira 
housewife orders for the unwelcome guest. 

Getting to the theater was not especially pleasant, because 
the wind was blowing from the direction of Camara de 
Lobos, the village where every day 4,000 men go fishing, 
and always have a good catch. On this particular night 
there were plenty of fish in the village, and the honeysuckle 
in the public gardens failed to mitigate the fact. 

The whole of Funchal knew about the concert, though, 
and those who did not attend were in front of the theater 
to watch the others. Certain of the spectators arrived so 
early that the sun’s rays still were warm and the gertle- 
men had their pink parasols open. For whereas the ladies 
of Madeira dress almost altogether in sombre black things 
that make them look awfully bulky, the gentlemen affect 
gay neckwear and speckled suits. In the spring a young 
man’s fancy—and all the rest of the year as well! 

Tue Canep Laplgs. 

On this night of the concert, however, several English 
girls, who came in a boat from a village around the corner 
of the mountain, where they were passing the summer, af- 
fected canes and a dash of color, sufficient to make the 
male spectators crane their necks even beyond the usual; 
and the stare of the male species in Madeira is at all sea- 
sons a frightful thing. 

When the audience was all inside and the narrow streets 
of the town, essentially one way thoroughfares, were de- 
serted except for a few belated peasants, their heads piled 
high with all sorts of truck, the ushers distributed the pro- 
grams to the persons sitting in the pit by dropping them— 
the programs, that is—from the top gallery, and letting the 
pit crowd scramble for them. 

The “Sarau Musical,” under the direction of Dr. Manoel 
d’Arriaga, a Funchal musician of considerable attainments, 
was divided into two parts. The first was entirely by the 
orchestra. The numbers were a march by Mendelssohn; 
“Romance,” by Gounod; “Tarantella,” by Mezzacapo; 
“Chanson Triste,” by Tschaikowsky; “Serenata,” by Al- 
fieri, and “Rapsodia Portuguesa,” by Figueiredo. Only 
the last two are adapted to the mandolin and guitar, and 
the noteworthy thing about the concert was the degree in 
which the orchestra overcame its own deficiencies. There 
was a vibrant strength in the ensemble of picking and a 
gravity of purpose among the players which approximated 
real music and dignity, when inhcrently the performance 
was almost undignified and of doubtful value as music. For 
actually what business has a mandolin, outside of a college 
fraternity house or a serenade? Moreover, the cumulative 
effect of much picking cannot produce a tonal power suffi- 
cient for anything except folk music, and hence it was that 
the real success of the instruments in this Madeira con- 
cert was in the last numbers; music written for just such 
instruments and of a character familiar to the players. 

A Monkey AND Parrot TIME, 

The audience, mainly Portuguese, felt this also, and at 
the close of the first part applauded so vociferously in the 
native manner—“Booh! Booh!” it sounded like—that sev- 


eral tiny monkeys from Brazil, the pets of Funchal ladies 
and their constant companions, almost jumped out of the 
boxes and down to the pit, and the parrots became quite 
hysterical. Certainly they took them to the theater! 

To appreciate the second part of the program one really 
needed to know something of the shortcomings of choral 
activities in Madeira, and, in fact, through most of Portu- 
gal on the continent. It appears that part music is not 
printed in quantities sufficient to distribute properly, or 
something like that. At any rate, the sheet music is not passed 
around by the club librarian as in our American choruses. 
Only the director has the music. So he and several assist- 
ants undertake to train by ear the four sections of the 
chorus, and to do this they find it necessary to divide all 
of the first tenors, second tenors, baritones and basses into 
smaller groups, and drill them separately, going over and 
over and over the parts until the men have learned them 
thoroughly, and can carry them against the other parts, 
without a note, mind you, to guide them. For men who 
are not professional musicians this must be a difficult mat- 
ter, when the parts have no melody, and indeed may run 
contrary to a melody. 

Well, the perseverance essential in such a method of 
training, and the familiarity necessary to any understanding 
of the music at all, may have accounted somewhat for the 
precision, smoothness and assurance with which this Ma- 
deira male chorus sang. It was astounding! It took my 
breath away, the confidence and tremendous ease with 
which the men swung into their lines. In places, too, there 


7 


was considerable delicacy of shading, and an appreciation 
of song content. The numbers of the second part were 
“No Terreiro,” by G. Coelho; “Coro dei Soldati” (“Hugue- 
nots”), by Meyerbeer; “Fado,” by R. Coelho; “Cangao do 
Linho,” by T. Borba, and “L’Enclume,” by Gounod. 

The Madeira voice in itself is a puzzle to me, Under- 
nourishment, low living and drudgery have made quite a 
fraction of the peasantry and manual workers tubercular, 
so that broken, raucous voices are common, and when these 
voices unite in one of their monotonous chants, on the 
streets in the evening, the effect is depressing. At the 
same time there are voices, and they are heard on the 
streets, too, of an exquisite texture. They are fine, sensi- 
tive, suggesting a frailness of body, like some of the spir- 
itual faces on invalids. 

The chorus that sang in the concert naturally was com- 
posed of the better voices, and the quality of them in uni- 
son or in harmony was excellent, but different from any 
voice combination that I ever heard. And again, as was 
the case with the instruments, the voices seemed suited to 
their own folk songs, sung with an understanding and a 
happy abandon missing in the other numbers. They elicited 
from the ladies, for whom doubtless the songs were full 
of balcony memories, much waving of more wonderfully 
embroidered Madeira handkerchiefs than ever have been 
assembled in Carnegie Hall, 

So the concert ended—the oxen were prodded into slow 
motion; the hammock men, unaccustomed to late hours, 
yawned and proceeded up the mountain with their human 
burdens, past stores that were barred and shuttered, and 
restaurants and refreshment shops altogether closed. For 
the merchants of Funchal lack the imagination and enter- 
prise to take advantage of trade on this one night in two 
years when the elite of the town passed their doors. 

And the musicians put away their instruments and began 
talking about what kind of a concert they would give two 
years hence, 





Thoughts on the Study of Interpretation 


SHOULD WE INTERPRET OR BE THE INTERPRETATION ?P—SHOULD 
WE LOSE OR FORGET SELF?—LIVE THE PART TO INTERPRET IT 


By Charles W. Clark 


Concentrate the entire attention upon the thing to be 
interpreted! Exclude all else from one’s thought, that the 
character, story or thought depicted in the song may be 
vivid before us. See the character with our own men- 
tality; Keep before us the picture so vividly, with so much 
interest that no other thought can get in! 

Striving for effect is dishonest; it is, in effect, working 
for self aggrandizement which will sooner or later bring one 
to grief. No one ever achieved real lasting greatness with- 
out simplicity and honesty. 

The thing to be done is of far more importance than self. 
We must try to make our listener forget us and see and 
hear only what is being done. In this sense we must for- 
get self, .the self that would strive for effect. 

One of the greatest assets in interpretation is a knowl- 
edge of character. Study people, their actions under differ- 
ent circumstances. Put questions to yourself as to what 
you would do in certain emergencies! Do not study to find 
fault, but to store faults and virtues away for your inter- 
pretative work, 

One cannot interpret beyond one’s power of conception. 
Conception is a question of unfoldment, as in all other 
things; therefore, do not be in a hurry. Do not rely on 
a teacher for everything; or, in other words, do not get 
the lesson habit! A good teacher is only a guide, but you 
must do the work and thinking yourself. It is your power 
of thinking that gives value to the teacher’s work, and 
unless that power is used, lessons every day from the best 
teacher or teachers will not help. A teacher’s work with a 
pupil is to try to teach him to think, and know the truth of 
every step. Do not accept all a teacher says blindly! Be 
sure to understand what he means before accepting what 
he says! 

Do not be conscious that you are trying to impress a truth 
on your audience! But know the truth of your interpreta- 
tion, and you will have a power far greater than that selfish 
selfness. It is that selfish self that one must lose or forget 
in all interpretation. But one’s real self, that divine spark, 
can never be lost sight of. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR INTERPRETATION. 
“First of all, to thine own self be true, 
And it shall follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 3 
Merchant of Venice. 

Given a voice, it becomes of little importance without 
what is known as temperament. : 

Temperament follows voice to the background without 
intelligence. 

Intelligence in turn follows voice and temperament, unless 
the singer is the possessor of that rare talent, application. 
Therefore, “the first shall be last, and the last shall be 
first.” 

Without intelligence, temperament is a detriment. Voice 
without intelligent application of temperament is wasted 
talent. 

We all have heard singers with beautiful voices, with 
what one might say too much temperament for the intelli- 
gent application possessed by the singer. It is, in reality, 
not too much temperament but a misconception of tempera- 
ment, . 

Is temperament physical or mental? Ask any singer 
this question and he will reply mental. It must be so—and 
yet only a few will keep that mental control. 

We are too apt to think and say he or she has tempera- 
ment when we see a singer swell up like a balloon, get red 
in the face, make the cords of the neck stand out like 
ropes, and produce a great big noise. It may be a certain 
kind of temperament, but it does not appeal to the best 
in us. 

I do not mean that a singer must never sing FF; that 
one must always sing PP or medium voice; nor should 
the voice always be sweet. We all like strength. The 
strong man or woman is capable of the greatest tenderness 
because of that strength. 

Students too often consider that they must be weak when 


they wish to produce an effect of tenderness, and this is 
the cause of as much trouble as is forcing. 

One should always keep in mind a great strength, a 
strength not to be wasted, whether one wishes P medium 
or FF, Any temperament that would allow the singer to 
force the voice lacks intelligent control. 

Proper application of intelligent control of temperament 
will make a naturally inferior quality of voice beautiful. 

Too often striving for effect is the cause of a singer's 
downfall. It is dishonest, and dishonesty will cause as 
much trouble in singing as dishonesty in finance will 
cause trouble in banking, 


Minette Hirst’s Tribute to Caruso 

“What is wealth? It may be what brave Charles Froh- 
man said when he was face to face with death on the 
sinking of the Lusitania, ‘A beautiful adventure.’ Let us 
hope it is ‘a beautiful adventure’ for the sake of our 
departed Enrico Caruso. We owe him all the prayers 
for the sweet repose of his soul. He has left us a beautiful 
heritage: a heritage of sweet memories—memories of a 
golden voice lined with softest velvet and strung with 
pathos which stirred those who heard it to the deepest 
and innermost reaches of their hearts. 

“This age was blessed with a special dispensation from 
God. He gave it—Caruso! We must not forget. I recall 
a remark made by my husband several years ago when 
Caruso sang his first few opening bars in ‘Tosca.’ ‘My 
dear, if I had that pathos in my voice I would undertake 
the contract of freeing any murderer!’ The world’s admi- 
ration for that beloved man was demonstrated and justified 
by its understanding of his art, his career, his tempera- 
ment and personality. It is realized by a world in mourn- 
ing and will be vindicated in history. 

“For the moment, I am impressed with the thought that 
greatness is not achieved, but realized, and that realization 
comes as a result of a heavenly gift, properly trained and 
employed. 

“Our sorrows go with the departed Caruso; our memo- 
ries of him in life will ever be fragrant and something to 
be grateful for. I believe everyone feels that the source 
of the greatest joy and pleasure has been taken out of 
this world. 

“After all, the greatness of all other men and women 
came from the employment of many elements, among 
which was physical or material force, but Caruso reigned 
by appeal to the heart, the highest, the noblest and the 
most benevolent of sovereignty. 

“I am sure all who knew him will regret that he did 
not have an opportunity to rest a while and enjoy his 
laurels in retirement in his beloved Napoli. 

“May God temper the blow to his sorrowing family and 
friends with all his mercy. 

“(Signed) Minette Hirst, 

“September 8, 1921. Versailles, France,” 


Dr. Kinkeldey Goes Abroad 


Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, accompanied by Mrs. Kinkeldey, 
sailed on September 17 for Spain on the S.S. Bourdonnais. 
While abroad he will visit Spain, Portugal, France and, 
England, and then go to Germany. 

Dr. Kinkeldey, who was born in New York, was a 
captain in the U. S. Army during the war, being discharged 
May 5, 1919. It will be remembered that he wrote a book 
on early Spanish music, which is an important contribu- 
tion to musical history. Last season he wrote the program 
notes for the N. Y. Symphony Society. He expects to 
be abroad for six months or a year. 

Dr. Kinkeldey was appointed Chief of the Music Divi- 
sion of the New York Public Library, March 1, 1915, Dur- 
ing his absence Julius Mattfield, his able assistant, will be 
in charge. 
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“LA FORZA” OPENS SAN CARLO OPERA SEASON AT THE MANHATTAN 


(Continued from page 5.) 


a Forza del Destino” is a long and complicated work 
d Mr. Gallo gave his audience one of the best rounded 
formances that the San Carlo Company has ever pre- 
nted in New York, one that told of long and careful 
paration and went without a hitch of any sort to mar. the 
ening’s pleasure 

Chere was the warmest of appreciation on the part of 
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throughout the evening, with rounds of ap- 
well-sung aria by the principals, and 
and finally Fortune Gallo himself, 
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were called before the curtain, where Mr. Gallo made his 
anual neat speech of thanks, also heartily applauded. 


SOMETHING IN Two FLats. 


The scenery was adequate. It is a notable fact that, in 
these old fashioned operas with their old fashioned music 
and stories, oftentimes such appropriate scenery as Mr. 
Gallo uses is more effective than elaborately built scenes 
such as the Metropolitan has for “La Forza”—too much gilt 


on the lily. Some stage hand temporarily eclipsed the 
“tent” scene—which, by the way, was not played in a tent 
sctting—by failing to brace a couple of flats sufficiently. 


Down they came and down came the curtain for a few mo- 
ments; up they went again and up went the curtain again, 
all proceeding as merrily as a marriage bell, with no 
casualty list. One feels the same occasionally in regard to 
the orchestra—that Gallo’s band of fifty men is more ap- 
propriate to music scored as Verdi scored in those days 
than an orchestra of half as many again. 


Notes, 

Interesting was the appearance in Mrs. Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s private box of her stepdaughter, Rose Tostevin, 
and her husband. It looks very much as if the family 
troubles had been patched up. Stepmother, stepdaughter 
and stepson-in-law conversed amicably throughout the in- 
termissions, 

In an opposite box, Rosa Ponselle, who made her 
tremendously successful debut in grand opera in the role of 
Leonora in “La Forza” at the Metropolitan two years ago, 
listened to and applauded Miss Saroya, hearing the role 
sung for the first time by any but herself. The party was 
given by her manager, Samuel Geneen, of National Con- 
certs, Inc., and included Yvonne Darle, the new Metro- 
politan soprano; Mrs. Henry Watterson, and E. N. Burns, 
vice-president of the Columbia Graphophone Company. 

All musical New York that was home from the country— 
and most of it appeared to be—turned up at the Manhattan. 
There were singers without number. Had the whole cast 


on the stage been vocally eclipsed by some unexpected 
calamity, substitutes could have volunteered out of the 
audience at a moment's notice. H. G,-@. 


McCormack to Open New Cleveland 
Auditorium 

One of the most important musical events of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will occur there on November 13, when John Mc- 
Cormack will open the new Municipal Auditorium. The 
building is said to have cost $4,000,000, has a seating capacity 
of 11,500, and 13,000 capacity when entire space is used, 
including stage. 


First Prizes at Fontainebleau Conservatory 


The first competition for prizes to be held at the Franco- 
American Conservatory at Fontainebleau at the close of 
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the summer season took place on September 1. The com- 
petition was for organ. Only two candidates presented 
«themselves, both of whom had been studying with Henri 
Libert, organist of the Cathedral of Saint-Denis and pro- 
fessor at the Paris Conservatoire. They were Marshall 
Sidwell of Cedar Rapids, ‘lowa, who studied in America 
with George Chadwick and Wallace Goodrich, and Albert 
Chadwick of Binghamton, N. Y., former pupil of Harry L. 
Hibbard. Both were awarded a first prize, the former by 
unanimous vote of the jury and the latter lacking one vote 
of unanimity. The result of the other competitions will be 
made known later. 


La Forge and Berimen Give Recital 


If the concert given in Aeolian Hall, September 22, by 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berumen, and the assisting 
artists, can be used as a criterion of what the season is to 
present in the way of musical attractions, then the public 
has a right to look forward to a record season, at least as 
far as quality is concerned. This was the first concert of 
the season and not only was Aeolian Hall filled but the 
ovations were numerous, Both Mr. La Forge, whose repu- 
tation as composer and accompanist is national, and Mr 
Berumen, piano soloist of renown, were the conspicuous 
figures of the evening. In addition to their individual 
talents, both have achieved uncommon success with their 
numerous pupils and artist students so many of whom have 
already climbed high on the ladder of fame, 

Assisting Mr. La Forge and Mr. Berumen on this occa- 
sion were Charlotte Ryan, soprano; Marguerite Schuiling, 
mezzo soprano; Arthur Kraft, tenor; Charles Carver, bass, 
and the Duo-Art Piano. 

The program opened with the Viennese Waltz, No. 2 
(Gaertner-Friedman), recorded by Ignace Friedman and 
reproduced by the Duo-Art Piano. One could not but 
imagine the distinguished artist was at the keyboard al- 
though the seat at the instrument was vacant, Then fol- 
lowed three numbers by Mr. Carver—“O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me” (Handel), “O Speak Not, Beloved” 
(Tschaikowsky), and “Thy Warning Is Good” (Grieg). Of 
course encores followed, and later the bass added another 
group—‘“Sanctuary” (La Forge), “Le Geant” (old French), 
“La Paloma” (Yradier; arr. by La Forge), and “Clave- 
litos” (Valverde), More encores were necessary at the 
close. 

Charlotte Ryan, in splendid voice, contributed three La 
Forge pieces—“I Came With a Song,” “Spooks” and 
“Song of the Open.” Her high notes were excellent and 
she, too, was forced to sing additional numbers. 

Arthur Kraft won an ovation following his “Manon” 
aria, “Le Reve.” The quality of his voice was superb, 
and the huge audience was not backward in showing its 
appreciation. His other numbers were “A des Oiseaux” 
(Hue), “The Swans” (Kramer), and “Serenade” 
(Strauss). Needless to say additions followed. Later Mr. 
Kraft delighted again with three numbers sung, with the 
Duo-Art piano accompanying, the records haying been made 
by Mr. La Forge. 

Marguerite Schuiling surprised all with her powerful 
voice in the “Aida” aria—‘Ritorna Vincitor.” Hers is an 
operatic voice and much ought to be expected of her in 
the future. 

Mr. Berumen and the Duo-Art contributed “Canzonetta” 
(Schuett) and “Bagatelle” (especially composed for the 
Duo-Art by Maurice Dambois). This latter number was 
exquisite and the audience liked it so much that it had to 
be repeated. Mr. Berumen’s playing was of the real 
artist’s variety and, unless one watched his hands, it would 
have been difficult to distinguish between the two. He 
closed ‘the program with “Espafia,” a rhapsody for two 
pianos, again with the Duo-Art, the latter reproducing the 
playing of Paquita Madriguera. 

Throughout the program Mr. La Forge was the accom- 
panist, and as is well known, he has few if any superiors 
in this art. His accompanying was the treat of the evening. 











“Judith” to Be Produced in Worcester 


Charles Lefebvre’s “Judith” is the musical drama chosen 
by the Worcester Societe Philharmonique as the work which 
will be produced next spring. Director A. J. Harpin states 
that this concert will be given as the third annual produc- 
tion of the Philharmonique and will take place on Mid-Lent 
Sunday. This work has never been given in this country, 
although it has been heard extensively in France, Belgium 
and Germany. “Judith” will be given by a chorus of about 
500, and Director Harpin will engage three French opera 
stars to sing the leading solo roles. 


Ambassador Ensemble Has New Pianist 


Atlantic City, September 22, 1921.—The Atlantic City 
Ambassador Artists Ensemble has become strengthened by 
the addition of Marcel Hansotte, the new pianist. Mr. 
Hansotte studied in Switzerland under Stavenhagen, who 
was in turn a pupil of Liszt. He was soloist with the Rus- 
sian Ballet, and during the season 1920-21 was accompanist 
for Ysaye. K. D. 














HEV. ASTOLFO PESCIA 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


‘Announces he will teach from November 1 to July 15, 1922, at his 
New York Studios, 111 West 72nd Street. 


All communications until October 31—Care: ALLEN and FABIANI, 54 West 39th St., New York 
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Impresario Gallo and Stars of the San Carlo Opera Company 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Which Opened a Four Weeks’ Season at the Manhattan Opera House, New York, Last Monday Night 
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(1) Joseph Corallo, tenor; (2) Sofia Charlebois, so- 
prano; (3) Romeo Boscacci, tenor; (4) Pietro Di 
Biasi, basso; (5) Arturo Papalardo, conductor; (6) 
Sylvia Tell, prima ballerina; (7) Josephine Luc- 
chese, soprano; (8) Gaetano Tommasini, tenor; 
(9) Anna Fitziu, soprano; (10) Fortune Gallo; 
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(11) Marie Rappold, soprano; (12) Esther Ferrabini, 
soprano; (13) Joseph Royer, baritone; (14) Bianca 
Saroya, soprano; (15) Gaetano Viviano, baritone; 
(16) Nina Frascani, contralto; (17) Agnes Kraemer, 
mezzo soprano; (18) Henry K. Hadley, guest con- 
ductor; (19) Madeline Keltie, soprano. 
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CINCINNATI SEASON BEGINS 

Cincinnati, Ohio, September 14, 1921.—On September 1 
the annual fall term of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
ic was ushered in, The first day of the month was only 
by way of reception, for the formal opening of the school 
did not take place until September 6, There have been 
ome innovations made that will help to make the various 
departments more attractive to the students, Owing to the 
increased demand for space in the conservatory it has been 
found necessary to secure more housing room, So a three- 
story stone building at 2621 Highland avenue, opposite the 
main Conservatory building, has been purchased, The pur- 
chase has been announced by Bertha Baer, the directress, 
and the new building will accommodate forty resident stu 
dents, The increasing number of students who are being 
added every year has taxed the capacity of the regular 
buildings 

It is pleasing to note that Ethel Hier, a graduate of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, recently gave a recital 
of her own composition in Tenafly, N. J., which was very 
She is a resident of Cincinnati, her father 
being Dr. Hier, of Madispnville. She will devote her time 
to musical affairs in the east. 

The forty-fourth year of its activities were begun on 
September 1, at the College of Music. In addition to some 
changes in the faculty of the college there have been some 
additions made to the latter that should prove of material 
aid. The number of students that have enrolled shows the 
interest that has been aroused by the institution. There is 
much in store for the future of the school, and there is 
possible a most profitable year for this time-honored insti- 
tution 

Among the ten members of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra who played at the Stadium in New York for 
some weeks and who have returned, is Walter Heermann, 
concertmaster of the orchestra. He remained for a time in 
the east to visit his brother, Norbert Heermann, the artist. 

Albino Gorno, dean of the faculty of the College of Music, 
has returned from his vacation, This was enjoyed in the 
French portion of Canada, 

Dan Beddoe, who recently appeared at the Chautauqua 
of Winona Lake Assembly, remained some days upon a 
request in order that he might conduct a master class and 
to make some records of his very popular songs as well. 

An organ recital was given at the College Hill Presby- 
terian Church on the evening of August 28, by Paul Eggert. 

Morean Wayman has been engaged as organist and choir 
director at the First English Lutheran Church for the com- 
ing year, She is now planning to give some notable mu- 
sicales which will include cantatas, oratorios and other 
special programs. Special efforts will be made to make this 
a banner musical year. 

Jeginning September 4, the Sunday evening concerts on 
the mezzanine floor of the Hotel Gibson were inaugurated 
for the season, under the direction of Robert Visconti, Jr., 
and Howard Hess. Among the members of the orchestra 
are Howard Hess, pianist, a gold medal graduate of the 
College of Music, and Karl Topie, cellist, graduate of the 
Conservatory of Music, with Elizabeth Durland-Langhorst, 
a Cincinnati soprano of note, as soloist. 

The Goldenburg School began its sixteenth year on Sep- 
tember 12, with some additions to the teaching faculty. 
There was an informal reception held on the evening of 
September 10 by the faculty. Rehearsals are to start at 
once for a new musical production, which will be given 
at Emery Auditorium on December 30. 

The opening of the first academic year of the new Gant- 
voort School ef Music took place on September 6, The 
school is under the direction of Arnold J, Gantvoort. An 
arrangement has been made whereby pupils in the public 
school music department will be given an opportunity for 
practise teaching in the schools of Hamilton County during 
the season, 

There will be a complete reorganization of the Cincin- 
nati May Festival Chorus this year for participation in 
the Golden Jubilee festival, which will be held in 1923. 
New voices are to be tried out this month, so that rehearsals 
can be undertaken early and progress of the profitable kind 
can be made and the event made a notable one. 

Florence Evans, Cincinnati contralto, has returned from 
Winona, Ind., where she had been for several weeks making 
records, She has been engaged for a concert in the early 
fall with the Chattanooga Choral Club, 

William A, Meyer, Cincinnati voice teacher and pianist, 
has returned to prepare for the resumption of his classes, 
after spending the summer in New York studying. 

The annual season of the symphony concerts to be given 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will begin some time 
in October at Emery Auditorium without a soloist, as has 
been the custom in the past. The announcement is made 
that Margaret Matzenauer will appear as the first soloist, 
on October 28-29, The season will be marked by a number 
of fine soloists and programs of extra merit. 

Among the other plans that have been announced for the 
coming musical season in Cincinnati can be noted the 
Artist Series, which will include such artists as Frances 
Alda, soprano, who is to be assisted by Casini, cellist, ap- 
pearing on November 1; John McCormack, on November 
17, and Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who will appear in conjunction with Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, Another event that will meet with popular 
approval will be the appearance here on October 23 of 
Sousa and his band. On this occasion he will give two 


successful 
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concerts, one in the afternoon and the other in the evening. 

Things are under way again at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, and the members of the faculty are now 
home after their sojourns during the summer months. 
Among the recent members to resume their duties are 
Amelia Staaf, teacher of piano, who spent a month at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, as guest ther brothers; Marcian Thalberg, 
who has been in France for some time, is expected home 
this week to resume his classes. g 

After conducting her master classes in piano at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music during the past summer 
season, Marguerite Melville Liszniewska left for a vaca- 
tion with her children not far distant from London, Eng- 
land. She will return to Cincinnati so as to resume her 
classes at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on Oc- 
tober 1, 

One of the late additions to the faculty of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music is Ottilie Reiniger, who was a 
pupil of Sevcik. She graduated from the Conservatory of 
Prague, later touring through Europe where she appeared 
in a number of the large cities. 

Walter Vaughan, a talented young tenor, has been ap- 
pointed as teacher of voice at Syracuse University. He is 
a post-graduate of the College of Music. 

Nell Korn, soprano, a pupil of Giacinto Gorno, of the 
College of Music, appeared as soloist at Middletown re- 











“When some one gave May Peterson the title of 
‘The Golden Girl of the Metropolitan’ their judg- 
ment was excellent, because the lovely soprano 
truly possesses a golden voice. Her tone is pure 
and clear, her range is excellent and quality rich.” 


MAY PETERSON 
SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


Concert Direction 


Music League of America, 
8 East 34th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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cently. Appearing on the same program was Nell Bunnell 
Smith, a pupil of B. W, Foley, of the College of Music. 

Among those who have been given a very popular recep- 
tion in a number of places visited are Ida Anderson Klein, 
one of the members of the class of Grace G, Gardner; 
Lucille Brown, Hazel Jean Kirk and Ray Higdon. Mrs. 
Klein was given much applause on account of her rendition 
of character songs. 

Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, who, with Mrs, Tirindelli, spent 
the summer in the east, has returned to the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. He has some plans for the Con- 
servatory orchestra that are to include some novelties. 

Price Albert Bowlen, Cincinnati violinist, has returned 
after enjoying a successful concert season in the South. 
He will go to Florida after the first of the year to conduct 
an orchestra at a winter resort there. 

Mr. and Mrs, Thomas James Kelly have returned from 
a vacation covering the summer months, which was spent 
on Lake Huron at the Harbor Beach Club. They spent 
much of their time working on material for programs, and 
also appeared with Ernest Kroeger, pianist and composer, 
of St. Louis, in some informal programs, 

The fall opening term has been announced by Tecla 
Vigna. She spent much of her summer gathering material 
for the coming season. 

Theodore’ Hahn, Jr., has returned to Cincinnati after 
spending the summer in New York, where his time was spent 
in playing with the symphony orchestra under the direction 
of Henry Hadley. He has composed some Oriental ballets, 
which will be used in some performances at the Children’s 
Theater. 

William Meldrum, who graduated from the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music in 1920, has taken charge of the 
music department of the William Woods College, Fulton, 
Mo. He was a pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans. Marcella 
Menge, a pupil of John A. Hoffmann, will have charge of 
the voice department in the same college. 

Bert R. Lyon, Cincinnati voice teacher, has returned from 
New York where he took a special course in vocal teaching 
under Herbert Witherspoon. W. W. 
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MUSICAL NOTES FROM VICTORIA 


Victoria, B. C., September 13, 1921.—One of the most in- 
teresting events here in a musical way was the “Birth of 
Perseus,” a fanciful adaptation of Greek mythology, ar- 
ranged as an al fresco musical drama in four acts by Major 
Bullock Webster, the head of the School of Education. 
The play was written by another Victorian, Mrs. L, A. 
Griffin Brownlee, and was presented under the patronage 
of His Honor the Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. Nichol. 
Mrs. Pemberton’s gardens at Gonzales, where the per- 
formance was staged, is one of the most beautiful in this 
city of gardens, and the enjoyment of every number on the 
program was enhanced by the lovely scenic settings. The 
long list of those taking part included Mabel Hickman, 
Eva Hart, Mrs. Charles Wilson, Mrs. Robert Baird, Mrs. 
Fred Beilby, Roberto Balcom, R. B, Mackenzie, Jack Petsch, 
H. F. Hewitt, A. D. Ford, and nearly one hundred others. 

SCENES FROM “MANON” PRESENTED. 

Another affair which was unique in the history of pro- 
fessional opera in Victoria was staged at the Willows 
Exhibition Grounds during July, when scenes from Masse- 
net’s “Manon” were presented by Jacques Jou-Jerville, of 
Paris, and Mrs, Peabody, of Vancouver. Despite the re- 
markable simplicity of the stage setting and properties, the 
absence of orchestra, and the elimination of all save the two 
principal roles, it was a very creditable performance. Paul 
McCoole filled the difficult position of accompanist. 

Arion Crus to Give Two Concerts. 

The Arion Club has not been entirely idle during the 
summer, having given its annual out-of-doors concert, the 
proceeds of which were donated to the Friendly Help, This 
club-held its first autumn meeting last night, when plans 
were made for the coming winter. Two concerts will be 
given as usual, but it has not yet been decided what visit- 
ing artists will be invited to participate. 

L. M. C. Plans Busy Season. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club has planned a busy season, 
which will include the following events: October, artists’ 
recital; November, comparative and chamber music; De- 
cember, excerpts from oratorio; January, operatic music; 
February, representative modern composers; March, cham- 
ber music; April, Russian and Polish composers; May, folk 
songs and dance forms. These recitals will be held at the 
Empress Hotel the third Wednesday of each month. To 
the delight of everyone, Gertrude Huntleigh Green has 
consented to open the season with a piano recital. A slight 
departure from last year’s custom is to be followed in con- 
nection with the forthcoming season’s Saturday “musi- 
cales.” A certain character is to be given to each of these. 
For instance, the music of the Shakespearean period will 
be studied; at another, modern composers; at still another 
there will be a talk on French music, Other afternoons 
will be devoted to students’ recitals, and also a lecture by 
Howard Russell, conductor of the Arion Club, on “Ameri- 
can Music of Today.” The Ladies’ Musical Club is enter- 
ing on its sixteenth year’s work. 

Turpins WANTED To RETuRN, 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, recently gave a recital at the 
summer home of Frank Turpin. Mr. and Mrs. Turpin 
rented the Bodwell’s beautiful home on Rockland avenue for 
the summer, and their place has been a rendezvous for musi- 
cal people in Victoria, The climax of pleasure was reached 
at the musicale above mentioned, when Mr. Fanning sang 
to the assembly of 150 guests a most interesting program. 
It is not too much to say that Mr. Fanning has a place in 
the hearts of the musical people of this city, and the fact 
that Mr. Turpin is at the piano gives his music a charm 
which is outstanding. It is seldom indeed that such a com- 
plete harmony exists between singer and player as between 
these two artists. Mr. and Mrs, Turpin and their guests 
have added much to the social and musical life of this city 
during the past summer, and it is understood and hoped that 
they intend returning next year. 

Moranpos VACATION IN VICTORIA. 


Signor and Mrs, Morando, from Toronto, the former the 
well known Canadian vocal specialist, have been vacationing 
in Victoria, Signor Morando, however, believes in work 
while at play, and has had a class of pupils all through the 
holidays, These pupils included Mr. Petch, “Victor Ed- 
munds,” Gideon Hicks, Mrs. R. Baird, Mr. Moncrieff, Mr. 
Jones and Mrs. Wilson. Signor Morando trained the 
Rigoletto Quartet which is now singing at the new Capitol 
Theater here, N, ve B, L. 


Claussen Appears in Mexico City 


Telegraphic report has come from Mexico City from the 
local opera management telling of the sweeping success 
there of Julia Claussen on September 11 on her first ap- 
pearance as Delilah in “Samson et Delilah.” A capacity 
audience was present and applauded her performance to 
the echo. Mme. Claussen will remain with the opera com- 
pany two months before resuming her American concert 
tour at Dallas, Tex., on November 15, 


Langston and Wizla with Leman Orchestra 


It was an enthusiastic reception which was given to Marie 
Stone Langston, contralto, and Piotr Wizla, baritone, when 
they appeared as soloists with Leman and his symphony or- 
chestra on the Steel Pier at Atlantic City, N. J., on the 
evening of September 11, The contralto was encored twice. 
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COMPOSERS AND PIANISTS 


Who Now Record Their Own Compositions 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


The DUO-ART 
Reprod UCING Piano 


Ir a] HERE is tremendous musical and educational importance in 
e py having such noted composers as Cyril Scott, Charles Wakefield 
Re) IK RY Cadman, John Alden Carpenter, Henry Hadley, Selim 

Hate Palmgren, Serge Prokofieff—and such eminent pianists as 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Ganz, Grainger, Powell, Schelling and Fried- 
man recording their own compositions for the Duo-Art. 

It means, in its fullest significance, that through the medium of this 
greatest of reproducing pianos, you may have within your immediate 
possession the original intention of the composer—the actual soul of the 
composition with which he alone can invest the music he has created. 

In no other way than through the wonderful Duo-Art Record-Rolls 
can the same result be obtained. The printed musical word has its limi- 
tations. The master-composition in its entirety cannot be presented to 
you exactly as the composer intended it. 

It remains for the creators of the theme to bring out its subtle nu- 
ances and tender tone-shadings as their rich imaginations have conceived 
it. And for the Duo-Art, in all its wealth of artistic detail, to give you 
the faultless reproduction of their performances. 


Distinguished Composers and Pianists Whose Compositions Are 
Now Recorded Exclusively for the Duo-Art 


Cadman, Charles Wakefield Henry, Harold Powell, John 
Carpenter, John Alden Hofmann, Josef Prokofieff, Serge 
Friedman, Ignaz Jonas, Alberto Schelling, Ernest 

Fryer, Herbert La Forge, Frank Scott, Cyril 

Ganz, Rudolph Leginska, Ethel Spross, Charles Gilbert 
Gebhard, Heinrich Madriguera, Paquita Sternberg, Constantin v. 
Grainger, Percy Paderewski, Ignace Vecsei, Desider 

Hadley, Henry Palmgren, Selim Wolff, Albert 
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Vischa Levitzki at his farewell recital in Sydney. 


Levitzki Now in New Zealand 

vitzki began his New Zealand tour in Auck- 
19 and in the various cities to be vis- 
least twelve concerts before returning 
further farewells in Melbourne and 


Mischa Le 

nd on September 
ited will give at 
t Australia fof 

dney 

His last Au 


concerts took place in Brisbane, 
und there the scenes of enthusiasm were witnessed 
Melbourne and Sydney. At the third recital the 
theater was packed to the doors with the stage filled and 
hundreds turned away. So many encores were demanded 
that the pregram ran on for three hours, practically two 
ordinary recitals being given before the pianist’s admirers 
ould be let him go. Thee were many requests 
for extra concerts, but only three were possible on ac- 
f engagements with the State Orchestra of Syd- 
ne Henri Verbrugghen conductor. As these orchestral 
verformances were the only ones given, many people 
went from Melbourne and Brisbane to be present, willing 
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to spend nearly twenty-four hours in the train rather 
than miss the opportunity. 

Such unusual attention has been paid Mr. Levitzki, so- 
cially and professionally, that his tournée has been likened 
by the papers to that made by the Prince of Wales. After 
each concert crowds of people waited at the stage en- 
trance for a final view of the artist and on several oc- 
casions the police had to be called in order to clear a 
passage for him. Not since Paderewski visited the Com- 
monwealth has the coming of any individual artist cre- 
ated such excitement. 

The fact that official receptions have been tendered the 
pianist by the Lord Mayors of the different cities, neces- 
sitating replies to speeches of welcome. Mr. Levitzki has 
developed another talent hitherto unknown—the ability to 
make speeches. He has also gained considerable pro- 
ficiency as a ping-pong player, an art which still flourishes 
in Australia. He has found that this is one of the few 
forms of exercise in which a pianist can indulge without 
any element of risk to his hands. 


‘part of “Cavalleria Rusticana” in costume. 
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Ernest Hesser’s New Appointment 


Ernest Hesser has been appointed director of music for 
the Indianapolis public schools, succeeding E. B. Birge, who 
resigned. r. Hesser was formerly director of music for 
the Albany, N. Y., public schools, and also directed and 
organized the music department and May festivals at Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. He is also chairman of the board of di- 
rectors for the National Music Supervisors’ Conference, 
and for a number of years has taken an active part in all 
public school musical affairs, 


New York Symphony Troubles Settled 


The differences between the directors of the Symphony 
Society of New York and the local musicians’ union, which 
at one time threatened a complete ending of the society's 
concerts, have been satisfactorily settled. The principal 
point at issue, that of sufficient and ample rehearsals dur- 
ing the season, have been conceded by the musicians, while 
the Symphony Society on its part agreed to the maintenance 
of the minimum weekly salary which prevailed during last 
season. 


Huberman at Carnegie Hall October 17 


A child prodigy who lived up to and exceeded his youth- 
ful promise is Bronislav Huberman, the Polish violinist, 
who makes his first American appearance as a mature artist 
at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, October 17. Huber- 
man’s success in Europe has been tremendous, and so great 
was the demand for his recitals in the past season that he 
established what is probably a record by appearing 100 
times between September 17, 1920, and April 1, 1921. 


Easton and Althouse in ¢ Costume Concert 


A feature of Florence Easton’s and Paul Althouse’s 
concert in Columbus, Ohio, on October 14, under the 
auspices of the Women’s Music Club, will be the giving of 
The parts of 
Santuzza and Turiddu will be taken by Miss Easton and 
Mr, Althouse respectively, and, incidentally, these are roles 
in which these artists have excelled at the Metropolitan and 
elsewhere and have won exceptional! praise from the press. 


David Zalish Resumes Teaching 
David Zalish, the young Roumanian pianist, who spent 
his vacation in rest and recreation in Toronto, Canada, 
has returned to New York, and has at once resumed 
teaching at his studio, 68 West 120th street. Mr. Zalish 
has an enrollment of sixty-two students. 


Allen R. Stewart Announces Fall Opening 

Allen R. Stewart has reopened his studio of music on 
Penn street, Reading, Pa. Fridays, after noon, and Satur- 
days he is to be found at his branch studio in Newmans- 
town. a 
Morini Arrives 

Erika Morini was scheduled to arrive in New York from 
Europe yesterday on the Royal Mail Steamship Oropesa. 
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a secure place for himself on the concert stage. 
listener.” —Asheville Times. 
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“HIS IS THE SORT OF SINGING WHICH APPEALS TO THE DISCRIMINATING LISTENER,” SAID 
P. V. R. KEY, REVIEWING THE ASHEVILLE FESTIVAL IN THE ASHEVILLE TIMES, AUGUST 


William Simmons 


BARITONE 
Sang VALENTINE in Gounod’s “FAUST” 


“A newcomer who gave an excellent account of himself in trying circumstances was William Simmons. 
the warm greeting the assemblage-gave Mr. Simmons when he stood up to sing his first air. 
attitude and proved to have been befittingly bestowed, when the baritone sang his measures and the others alloted 
to him, with intelligence and a style which touched with poise and finish. Unless I am mistaken, he will make 
His is the sort of singing which appeals to the discriminating 


Willis J. Cunningham, of the Asheville Citizen, said: “His aria, which is addressed to the portrait of his sister, 


is one that is seldom well sung, but he proved to be an exception. 
The aria was delivered with a pure bel canto, with a voice beautiful in quality. 


gretted that the part afforded him so small an opportunity to be heard.” 


On His Re-appearance in Recital in Rock Hill, S.C., July 5th, 1921: 


rhe Evening Herald, of Rock Hill, S. C., said: “The recital last evening by William Simmons, the well-known New York baritone, was a delight 
from start to finish. Those who failed to hear him missed a treat indeed. With a most attractive and gracious stage presence, Mr. Simmons won 
instant approval. Mr. Simmons has truly a delightful voice, powerful to a degree, yet smooth, well modulated, resonant and of superb technique. 
His program reached a climax in the aria from Verdi’s ‘Masked Ball’ and requiring a second rendition was the lovely little number ‘Vale’ by Russell. 
Quite generous in the matter of encores, he sang several with the audience standing. It is to be hoped that Mr. Simmons will be secured for future 


Personal Representative: M. L. FULLERTON, 229 Fourth Avenue, 
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Advertising is Useless 


unless your artist lives 
up to report 





And so it happens that 
Estelle Liebling 


is the Lyric Soprano who is 
to fill so many important 
engagements this season. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








A PROGRESSIVE 


Résumé of the Work Which Was Done During the Past 


NEW ENGLAND CITY 


Year in the Lawrence, Mass., Public Schools, Under the 


Direction of Robert E. Sault 


[In accordance with the policy of the Musical Courier 
to give well deserved publicity to the excellent work 
which is being done in the public school systems 
throughout the country we publish this account of the 
music in the Lawrence (Mass.) schools with pleasure. 
Mr, Sault is a progressive teacher who not only has 
done, but is doing fine work, which coincides in many 
ways with the generally accepted opinion of profes- 
sional musicians, particularly that part of it which 
brings the child into direct contact with the work of 
the professional musician.—Editor’s Note.] 

The music department of the public schools of 
rence, Mass., had an active and a profitable year 
direction of Robert E. Sault, director of 
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interesting activity, apart from a re- 
vised course of study in music, was the development of 
the orchestras in the elementary schools. Contrary to the 
generally accepted custom of selecting only the best play- 
ers, Mr. Sault encourages all children who play instru- 
ments of any character to gather for the great joy of 
playing. Out of this great body the most efficient are 
grouped together for public performances and the others 
are put through a course of training. As Mr. Sault ex- 
presses it: 

“Needless to say there are many embryonic musicians 
among these players. But to encourage the better ones, 
a grammar school orchestra of the selected players from 
all the schools is formed and rehearses every week. For 
the first time in the history of the city this year the 
Grammar School Orchestra played for all the gradua 
tion music at the Grammar School graduation. During 
the year the various orchestras play for all the assem- 
blies and public events. I feel that the orchestral work 
is one of the strongest vitalizing forces in school music.” 

The High School Orchestra is composed of fifty pieces 
with a fairly complete instrumentation. Among some of 
the other special organizations are the Boys’ Glee Club, 
the Girls’ Glee Club, and a third, composed of the other 
two. During the past season the combined musical clubs 
gave their first concert. This, according to Mr, Sault, 
will be an annual affair. The following will prove val- 
uable : 

“An event of unusual interest was the 
certs given by the Boston Symphony Ensemble. This is 
an organization composed of fifteen members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, with Mr. Vannini conduct- 
ing. There were two series of concerts, one in the after- 
noon for the children in the grades, and an evening con- 
cert for the high school pupils and adults, Children as 
low as the fifth grade were allowed to attend the con- 
certs. The tickets were sold to the children for twenty 
cents a concert, with no idea of a profit. The program 
for these Young People’s Concerts was the same for the 
afternoon and evening. The object of these perform- 
ances was to explain the various instruments of the or- 
chestra.” The programs were selected by Mr. Sault, and 
at each concert a copiously annotated program was given 
to each pupil. 

“The first concert had for its object a study of the 
string choir. Accordingly, the following program was 


Perhaps the most 


series of con- 











CARMINE FABRIZIO SCORES SUCCESS 
WITH THE VIOLIN 


“Carmine Fabrizio, violinist, who has already won 
many admirers in this city, gave a recital last eve- 
ning at Jordan Hall to an unusually large and en- 
thusiastic audience, Mr. Fabrizio's playing has what 
in plain American is called ‘pep.’ He fiddles with a 
rhythmic energy too often lacking in the playing of 
over-conscientious or over-refined violinists. He 
strives for a big tone and a spirited interpretation, 
with plenty of climaxes. His audience last night 
obviously enjoyed and admired his playing.”—Globe. 


“Mr, Fabrizio showed substantial acquirements of 
a technical kind, and also played with a musical 
enthusiasm felt by the audience, His tone is warm 
and brilliant. He has virile conceptions of his music. 
His Bach was appropriately sonorous, two-fisted, 





Exclusive Management : 


Wendell H. Luce, 492 Boylston St., Mason & Hamlin Bidg., Boston 


What the Boston Critics Said About 
the Art of 


CARMINE 


FABRIZIO 


Violinist 


at his last Jordan Hall Recital 


rhythmically vigorous. It was phrased and shaded 
in a musicianly manner. His Chausson was free 
from the reproach of sentimentality. He has de- 
veloped admirably as a musician in recent years. 
A large audience was quick to applaud.”—Olin 
Downes in Boston Post. 


“Carmine Fabrizio delighted a large audience at 
Jordan Hall, Friday night, with Alfred De Voto 
assisting at the piano. Mr. Fabrizio’s style is re- 
markable chiefly for its vigor. Technically he is 
well equipped.”—Boston Sunday Advertiser. 


“In spite of the disagreeable weather and a musi- 
cal counter attraction, there was a large audience 
which evidently was greatly pleased. He is a vio- 
linist of sound qualities and serious aims. Further- 
more he has musical feeling and understanding. 
There were fine emotional moments in the perform- 
ance of Chausson’s ‘Poeme,’”—Boston Herald. 
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presented : (1) Ballet music from ‘Faust’; (2) ‘Souve- 
nir,’ by Drdla, violin solo with orchestra; (3) slow move- 
ment from viola concerto by Forsyth as a viola solo; (4) 
‘The Swan,’ by Saint-Saéns, cello solo with orchestra ; 
(5) andante cantabile, from string quartet No. 1, Tschai- 
kowsky, to show the string orchestra; (7) ‘La Cinquain- 
taine,’ by Gabriel-Marie, to show the use of strings in 
carrying the themes of a composition; (8) ‘March Mili- 
taire,’ by Schubert, to show the strings as an accompani- 
ment to other instruments; (9) ‘Reconciliation Polka,’ by 
Drigo, to show pizzicato; (10) ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ 
March, by Elgar, for a closing number. 

“The program for the second concert was designed to 
demonstrate the woodwind instruments: (1) ‘Beautiful 
Blue Danube’ Waltz, as an opening number; (2) ‘Taran- 
tella,’ by Jacchia, a flute solo with orchestra; (3) ‘Scotch 
Poem,’ by MacDowell, arranged for oboe solo; (4) ‘Caro 
Nome,’ from ‘Rigoletto,’ solo for clarinet with orchestra; 
(5) ‘Reverie,’ by Cassade, solo for bassoon to show the 
romantic quality of tone of the bassoon; (6) ‘Petit Gavy- 
otte,’ by Hugeinin, a trio for clarinet, oboe and bassoon, 
to show the humorous quality of the bassoon and the 
combination of all the reed instruments; (7) andante 
cantabile, from quintet for oboe, clarinet, horn, piano 
and bassoon, by Beethoven, to show the blending of the 
woodwind choir with the horn; (8) ‘William Tell’ Over- 
ture, by Rossini, to show the flute and English horn, piano 
‘March of the Little Lead Soldiers,’ by Pierné, for the 
flute; (10) minuet from ‘L’Arlésienne’ suite, by Bizet, 
for all the woodwind instruments, particularly the flute; 
(11) ‘Rakoczy March,’ by Berlioz, as a closing number. 

“The third concert demonstrated the brass choir and 
the effect of a full number of symphony instruments. Ac- 
cordingly, the orchestra was augmented to twenty-five 
men and included the following instruments: six first 
violins, two second violins, two violas, two cellos, two 
basses, one flute, one oboe, two clarinets (one alternated 
with the bass clarinet), one bassoon, two horns, 
two trumpets, one trombone and tympani. The program 
was more pretentious: (1) ‘Coronation March,’ by Meyer- 
beer, to show the trumpet; (2) ‘Dio Possente’ from 
‘Faust,’ for the trombone solo with orchestra; (3) noc- 
turne, from the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ by Men- 
delssohn, to show the French horns; (4) the next number 
was an arrangement by Mr. Sault of the old English 
ballad, ‘Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,’ arranged 
first for the string choir, then for the woodwind choir, 
then for the brass choir, and lastly for the full orchestra, 
to give the tonal effect and quality of each separate choir 
and also of the combined choirs in the full orchestra; 
(5) allegro moderato, from ‘Unfinished jymphony,' by 
Schubert; (6) Hungarian rhapsody No. 2, by Liszt, for 
tympani effects and full orchestra; (7) ‘Swing Song,’ 
by Barnes; (8) prelude to Act Ill of ‘Lohengrin,’ by 
Wagner, for brass effects; (9) ‘Espana,’ by Chabrier, for 
its brass and rhythmic effects.” 

Mr. Sault appeared at all concerts, giving preliminary 
explanations of the various instruments, their particular 
use in the orchestra and their musical possibilities. He 
is a firm believer in the fact that the small orchestral en- 
semble is more instructive to the children than the com- 
plete symphonic unit. He also believes that the average 
symphony concert for young people is musically too dif- 
ficult, and so he selects the music himself with an idea 
not only of simplicity, but of strong musical content 
This year Mr. Sault plans a more elaborate series. 

Aside from these various outside activities, the musical 
director rearranged and regraded the whole course in 
music, making the song the basis for all the work in tech- 
nic. There should be no problem in music as a problem, 
but only as it is used in written music. A course in the 
appreciation of music was established in all the grades to 
teach the proper evaluation of music and how to enjoy it. 
Many big things are planned this year for the music in 
the schools of Lawrence. 
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Schuimaniattelek in the Adirondacks 


After her triumphant “welcome home” appearance in the 
East at the Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J., on Labor Day, 
which she sang to an audience of over seven thousand people, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, after spending a few days at 
her new home in Garden City, L. I., went to the Adiron- 
dacks to enjoy a short vacation before opening her fall 
concert tour, which will begin very shortly. News has just 
reached New York that she will appear at the Pontiac 
Theater, Saranac Lake, N. Y., on October 5, in a concert 
for the — of the Society for the Control of Tubercu- 
losis. A. P. Caywood, executive secretary of the organiza- 
tion, was authorized to announce that Mme. Schumann- 
Heink will appear in Saranac Lake on this date, as she has 
arranged her present concert activities to make it possible. 
Rapid plans are being made by the tuberculosis society to 
perfect the arrangements necessary for the concert. From 
the unusual interest already manifested in the event a record 
audience is expected and plans are being made accordingly 
to utilize the fullest seating capacity possible at the theater 


“She Is, of Course, Quite Wonderful” 


When the British Music Club gave a reception to the 
American musicians in London last spring the program 
included a group of songs by Ethel Frank, soprano, who 
had previously won a brilliant success in the English capital 
as soloist with the symphony orchestras of Albert Coates 
and Sir Henry Wood. 

“She is, of course, quite wonderful,” wrote the reviewer 
for the Pall Mall and G lobe, referring to Miss 
Frank’s part in the program, “and 1 would cheerfully have 
stayed there another hour, even though it was Sunday night 
and rather chilly, for the chance of hearing her sing ‘Wal- 
purgisnacht’ again, and the laurels of the evening un- 
doubtedly went to her.” 


Alma Beck Engaged for Indianapolis 


Alma Beck, who has been spending part of the summer 
at Harbour Point, Mich., as a guest of the Huntzingers, 
of the well known music publishing firm, has been en- 
gaged by the Indianapolis Maennerchor to appear in reci- 
tal there on November 14. From information received 
it is evident that Miss Beck would have been more than 
eligible for the Worcester Festival this year on account of 
her big success there last season had the works to be 
given in October included any roles for contraltos. 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 











The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 
dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. Some of the 


answers are printed below. 
The questions were as follows: 


QUESTION SHEET. 
1, Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 
essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic be acquired 


after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 


2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


> Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 
Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 
ee to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 


OVIDE MUSIN 


who wishes to become a virtuoso has to begin 
much earlier than thirteen years of age. At thirteen 
the muscles of the wrist have al- 
ready stiffened, and the difficulty of 
playing is there fore increased. It is 
out of the question for anyone to 


1. He 


early, 


try to become a virtuoso after 
twenty-one. 

2. No, for three reasons: (a) 
When a child comes home from 


is tired and needs a rest 
and outdoor exercise; (b) His work 
in music is apt to be forced by 
parents and therefore of little ben- 
efit; (c) The amount of work—a 
little in the morning and a little in 
the evening—is not enough to pro- 
duce an artist. We have in Europe “evening schools” that 
answer the purpose, but in America the high schools are a 
curse for those who wish to become virtuosi. 

3. Yes, a general education will help a musician, but one 
must not forget that the greater part of the day must be 
spent in learning music—not the higher mathematics. My 
experience has been that when an artist is weak in one 
point he knows it in plenty of time to correct himself 
Memory may fail; understanding, never. 

4. Every pupil of mine expects to be a virtuoso and 
appear in public as a soloist. There are three kinds of 


school he 





Those who don’t know much and can’t teach 
those who know but cannot impart their 
knowledge; (c) those who not only know, but have a talent 
for teaching others, and love their art. An old virtuoso is 
certainly better than an inexperienced one. 


teachers: (a) 
much; (b) 


ALICE NIELSEN 


1. The younger the aspiring musician begins the study 
of the instrument in which he wishes to excel, the better ; 
the piano, especially, as it is an in- 
strument played by so many and 
mastered by so few. If a child is 
especially gifted, school, of course, 
must take second place; if not, the 
study of violin or piano becomes 
drudgery. 

2. I do not think after the age of 
twenty-one a virtuoso technic can 
be acquired. Of course, there is 
always an exception to every rule. 

An education will be a great 
help no matter what one’s calling, 
even if only selling shoestrings, un- 
less the child is a genius, and then 
education will be of secondary consideration. 

4. I do not think the piano or any other instrument can 
be taught successfully unless the teacher can demonstrate 
to his pupil what he wants him to do. 





© Mishkin 


—_ 
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BARCELONA, SPAIN 


(Continued from page 6.) 
experience, not even that of Pepito Arriola, compare with 
this. It seems marvelous and inexplicable how a child that 
still stammers in speaking, and whose little hands can only 
with difficulty grasp four notes at once, can wrest from the 
keys sounds as full as those produced by a mature pianist 
This is probably the first case of its kind in musical 
history. If we could influence the parents of this wonder 
child, we should advise them not to repeat the performance, 
and to avoid the useless wasting of a possible genius which 

may develop later. 

\ MoNUMENT TO GRANADOS 
erection of a 
who perished 


It appears that the arrangements for the 
memorial to Enrique Granados, the composer 
in the smking of the torpedoed Channel steamer 
have just been completed. The tragedy happened, as will 
be remembered, shortly after Granados had 


Sussex, 


earned his 


success in America with the production of his opera, 
™" ryescas 

It will seem a trifle tardy to the American public, accus 
tomed to quick action, that only now, six years after the 
composer's tragic end, a monument is to be built. Things 


proceed more slowly in Spain, but it is certain that the 
matter will not be further delayed \ committee has al 
ready been named to select a design from among those 
presented and to decide upon the site where the memorial 
is to stand 

DEAD 


death here of Ramon 


RAMON MONTILLA 


In closing | wish to record the 
Montilla, the composer, who lived in Barcelona. Spain had 
much to hope from his talent still, as he was only forty 
years of age. He was an artist whose name, after an 
initial period of popularity, was almost forgotten, since the 
composer, after tasting popular flattery, retired within him 
self for the creation of musik Chis popularity 
culminated some fifteen years ago when his Spanish opera 
“Venganza gitana” (“Gypsy Vengeance’) was produced 
at the Royal Theater of Madrid and was received by critics 
as a real promise for the future of our art. Ricordi, of 
Milan, had already published some works of the 
composer, an honor rarely conferred by an Italian 
upon a foreigner. Montilla has left a good number of un 
published works, among them six operas. He studied at 
the Paris Conservatory and possessed a rare melodic gift as 
well as extraordinary technical skill 

Toma 


serious 


minot 
house 


OrTS CLIMENT 


Ottilie Reiniger with Cincinnati Conservatory 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of 
added to its faculty Ottilie Reiniger, violinist and pupil of 
Sevcik After graduating from the Conservatory of 
Prague, Miss Reiniger toured Europe, appearing 
in Vienna, Agram, Prague and Bucharest in concerts con 
ducted by Nedbal, Zemanek and Sporr. Since 1914 Miss 
Reiniger has held the position of professor of violin in the 
Vienna Conservatory. 


Music has recently 


as soloist 
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MILDRED BRYARS—Contralto 


PRESS NOTICES 


NEW YORK SUN 
“Disclosed a very sweet voice, no 
little intelligence and much musical 


feeling.’—Wm. J. Henderson. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“Mildred Bryars displayed 
voice of good quality and command 


low 
ing style.”—Richard Aldrich. 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN 


“Offered the youth of a good nat- 
ural voice. The voice is there 
and her program was well chosen.” 

Gilbert W. Gabriel. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 


well-trained and 
Elicited the hearty 


John 


“Disclosed a 
equipped voice. 
approval of her hearers.”—St. 


Brennon. 


Exclusive direction WALTER ANDERSON 
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MERRITT A. ALFRED 
(Hartford Choral Soc.) 


JOHN G. BRUBAKER 


(Lancaster Symphony Orch.) 


WM. R. CHAPMAN 
(Maine Festivals) 
ISAAC B. CLARK 


(Waterbury Choral Soc.) 
GEORGE SS, DREW 

(Lowell Choral Soc.) 
E.G. HOOD 

(Nashua Festivals) 
AGIDE JACCHIA 

( Boston Cecelia Soc.) 
EK. H. KNERR 

(Reading Choral Soc.) 
N. LINDSAY NORDED 

(Philadelphia Mend. Club.) 


JOHN W. PHILLIPS 
( Harrisburg \ pollo lub) 
BERRICK SCHLOSS 
(Providence Glee Club) 
HARRISON M. WILD 


(Chicago Apollo Club) 


62 W 45 St. New York City 
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THOMAS J. KELLY A BUSY TEACHER 


In Addition to the Coéperation of Mrs. Kelly, This Dis- 
tinguished Artist-Teacher of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music Is Also Obliged to Have Several Assistant 
Instructors—Noted Also as a Writer, Annotator, 
Lecturer and Recitalist—His Success at the 
Young People’s Orchestra Concerts 


Thomas James Kelly, whose portrait appears on the 
front cover of this week’s issue of the Musica, Courter, 
is probably one of the most actively industrious men in 
the musical world of to-day. 

In his important position as artist-teacher in the voice 
department of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music he 
is kept busy with as large a clientele of students as it is 
poscible for him to teach, and even with the co-operation 
of Mrs. Kelly in his teaching he is obliged this season to 
have several assistants. Mr. Kelly is so well known 
through the country by means of his numerous articles 
of interest to the singer as well as by his many pupils 
cattered everywhere, that mention of his work as a voice 
teacher here is unnecessary. He was one of the first 
men in the last score of years to write and work for a 
better knowledge of English diction, and in this line 
alone he has made a national reputation. In addition to 
this Mr. and Mrs. Kelly have made hosts of friends by 
their highly artistic programs embracing the best in song 
literature in English, French, German and Italian. Their 
programs have always been highly spoken of by press and 
public alike, for their unusual and well-thought-out con- 
struction; many a rare old song has been brought to light 
and many a new composer has been exploited on these 
choice specimens of the Art of Program making. 

Recitals of folk songs with a running “causerie” were 
introduced by the Kellys in the days when singers were 
just beginning to see the great value of this form of 
music literature and expression. 

In addition to ali this activity which would be enough 
to satisfy the ordinary person in professional life Mr. 
Kelly has found time to produce what might be termed 
a sensation by his appearances with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra as interpreter for the Young People’s 
Concerts in the regular concert season. The remarkably 
vital way in which Mr. Kelly can get hold of a large 
audience of children and hold them interested, and even 
entranced, in the music they are about to listen to is 
little short of marvelous. He has a characteristic way 
of getting the youngsters to sing a few notes, and then 
by clever manipulation develop it through them until it 
becomes the principal theme of a movement from a Bee- 
thoven symphony, or he will sit down at a baby grand 
piano on the stage and play a five-finger exercise just 
as young beginners do, and then gradualiy develop it into 
the Largo from Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, which 
the children will then sing with the assistance of the 
English horn. He has developed a personal contact be- 
tween the children and the men in the orchestra which 
will bear much fruit in years to come. So successful has 
this work been that every house is sold out long before 
the concert, and last season the adults were requested to 
stay away; this brought about requests for a series of 
Young People’s Concerts for Grown-Ups. 

Mr. Kelly has also lectured every fortnight for the 
very important Woman's City Club, one of Cincinnati's 
greatest organizations, on the subject of “Symphonic 
Music Programs,” and this year the club has asked Mr. 
Kelly to give a course and choose his own subjects. These 
lectures have been regularly attended by the most prom- 
inent women in Cincinnati. Mrs. Fenton Lawson is the 
president of the club. Mr, Kelly has also written the 
“program notes” for the symphony concerts. 

Any one who has heard Mr. and Mrs. Kelly’s artistic 
recitals can have no doubt of the former’s power of in- 
terpretation, as that is one of his very strongest points. 
His interpretations have always been noted by critics, and 
as he is a constant student of languages he has contrib- 
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uted many valuable translations of foreign texts to com- 
posers, fellow artists and magazines. ah 

It is safe to say that never have a couple of musicians 
come to Cincinnati to take up their abode who have made 
so large a circle of admiring friends or who have re- 
ceived such tributes from the press and public.” Their 
song recitals and lecture recitals have been much in 
demand. NE : 

Bertha Baur, the directress of the famous Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, spoke to the writer recently of 
the work of Mr. and Mrs. Kelly as teachers of singing 
in her great institution in the highest terms of praise 
and satisfaction. D. 





Dubinsky and Topping in Joint Recitals 


Vladimir Dubinsky’s career as solo cellist is well known 
throughout America, inasmuch as he has toured as soloist 
with Mme. Schumann-Heink and as conductor and soloist 
for celebrated Russian ballet artists, besides appearing at 
many leading concerts of symphony orchestras, for clubs, 








ETHEL GROW 


Contralto 


“A voice of such rich quality.”— 
London Times. 

“Sung with perfect understand- 
ing and sympathy.” — London 
Daily Telegraph. 

“She certainly has the rare abil- 
ity to design an interesting pro- 
gram without keeping to. the 
beaten track. Her first group 
consisted mainly of songs, with- 
out exception, worth hearing but 
very rarely heard.”—London 
Globe. 
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Management: 
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and in church and private concerts. His phonographic 
records, too, are well known, for he draws a tone of big 
quality and this “carries,” or penetrates, with special effect. 
Vladimir Dubinsky well deserves a place among this coun- 
try’s foremost cellists. 

Leila Topping, who is to be associated with Mr. Dubinsky 
in joint recitals under the Hail-Elliot management, is a 
pianist of note who has specialized in Russian music. 

Mr. Dubinsky and Miss Topping will give programs of 
unusual interest. They will include the classics and roman- 
tics, music of the Russians and some of the ultra-moderns, 
among them Prokofieff, 


Two of Mary Jordan’s Engagements 
Mary Jordan scored a success recently singing at a big 
charity affair in Omaha, Neb. Tomorrow, September 30, 
she is scheduled to appear in Fremont for the American 
Legion. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM ST. PAUL 


St. Paul, Minn., September 1, 1921—Band concerts in 
the parks and the theater orchestras have occupied the stage 
alone during the heat of summer. Studios have been well 
nigh deserted, and the exodus to the lakes and the summer 
resorts has been more general than usual. Early bookings 
and advance announcements of opera and concert courses 
indicate a season of rare delight to the music lover. 

More than a perfunctory word of commendation is due 
the orchestra of the new Capitol Theater, which is furnishing 
excellent programs selected from the world’s best music. 
Under the leadership of Oscar Baum, this meritorious or- 
ganization is doing much to acquaint the masses with the 
mastet pieces of orchestral music. 

It is gratifying to note that the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and the Musicians’ Union have at last settled 
their difficulties, which threatened at one time to disrupt 
the organization completely, and that we are to have the 
usual series of fortnightly concerts again this season. 

Announcement has been made of the first fall concert 
by the Orpheus Club, which will be given early in Novem- 
ber, with Louis Graveure as soloist. The club is under new 
leadership, Dr. William Rhys-Herbert having been chosen 
to succeed E. Bruce Knowlton, the former director, who is 
leaving the city. With an increased membership and fresh 
inspiration, this commendable organization will contribute 
much to the local musical season. 

Alluring rumors of an engagement here of the Savage 
Opera Company, of a grand opera festival, and of good 
Schubert Club concerts are floating in the air, but definite 
plans have not yet been made public. 

Florence Loftus, who has been studying with Herbert 
Witherspoon for a season, has reopened her studio in the 
Schiffmann Building. 

John G. Hinderer, popular Twin City piano teacher and 
head of the Hinderer Pianoforte School, is touring Mexico 
with the noted pianist, Leopold Godowsky. 

Ole Holm, of Sioux City, Ia., will act as director of the 
St. Paul Musical Academy during the absence of its presi- 
dent, E. Bruce Knowlton, 

St. Paul's new municipal organ is nearing completion, 
and arrangements are being made for the opening concert. 
Goldthwaite, noted composer and performer, has been en- 
gaged as organist. 

Arthur C. Koerner, for many years head of the music 
department of Pillsbury Academy, Owatonna, has severed 
his connection with that institution and opened a studio in 
the Schiffmann Building, St. Paul. EA. L. 


Faculty of Miami Conservatory Increased 


Bertha M. Foster, director of the new conservatory to 
be opened in Miami, Fla., October 17, has added another 
artist to the strong faculty engaged. She is Cara Ger- 
main, well known in New York and Paris as a successful 
vocal teacher. Mme. Germain’s career covers a period of 
twenty-five years and she has produced many artist pupils. 

The other teachers who have already been engaged are: 
Emily Byrd, Edna Burnside, Peggy de Purucker, Neije 
Erdman, Annie Foster, Thomasine Greene, Marie Ar- 
naud, Kate Ellis Wise, and Sherman Hammatt. 


Nyiregyhazi Recital October 1 


One of the first concerts of the new season will be given 
by Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the Hungarian -pianist, at Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, October 1. His program will 
open with the Brahms sonata No. 3, in F minor, and includes 
numbers by Grieg, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Rummel and 
Liszt. 


‘Sie ee 

Matthews Wins Praise at Church Service 

On August 28 the large congregation at the Baptist 
Church in Athol, Mass., enjoyed hearing John T. Mat- 
thews, dramatic tenor, sing two solos, According to the 
Athol and Worcester West Chronicle, Mr. Matthews 
proved himself to be an artist, one>of the finest from 
every standpoint. 











Have You Secured Your Booking? 


TELMANYI 


The Famous Hungarian Violinist 


Who Arrives in America in a Few Days 


Will be here for only a limited time epee 





Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway 


SANDOR VAS will be at the Piano—A Chickering 
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CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ANNOUNCES 
ITS PLANS 








Cleveland, Ohio, September 19, 1921.—“Our orchestra,” 
with zestful possessive pride is a phrase that one hears in 
many diverse places in Cleveland this season. Convincing 
proof of the increasing popularity of the symphony pro- 
grams is evidenced by the fact that more season tickets 
were sold before the opening of the public sale September 
15 than in the entire season last year. This remarkable 
showing, five weeks in advance of the opening concert, 
is due to the splendid coéperation of several of the city’s 
leading clubs, 

The orchestra management inaugurated a campaign “to 
sell the Cleveland Orchestra to the men and women of 
Cleveland as an entertainment proposition, as a civic in- 
stitution deserving of generous support, and as one of 
the Fifth City’s most valuable advertising assets.” Over 
a third of the number of season tickets sold resulted 
from “test sales” conducted among three representative 
organizations: the Cleveland Advertising Club, the Ex- 
change Club, and the Women’s City Club. The tickets 
purchased by the first two organizations named were by 
men practically all of whom will have their first expe- 
rience of an entire season of spmphony music this year. 
The pioneer in codperation was the Women’s City Club, 
and its sale also brings to the orchestra many new patrons 

The campaign is being directed by Adella_ Prentiss 
Hughes, general manager, and Lincoln G. Dickey, busi- 
ness manager. Director Sokoloff has the rare gift of 
public speaking, and arrangements have been made for 
him to appear before the codperating clubs and several 
others to present the work of the symphony. 

The Cleveland newspapers have devoted generous space 
to publicity on the remarkable success attained by the 


orchestra. management in the advance sale and to the 
ticket selling campaign. The Cleveland News-Leader 
said: 


“But the campaign is to be something more than the 
mere disposal of tickets. Intimate knowledge of the or- 
chestra as a human as well as a musical and civic insti- 
tution is going to be given to many clubs and other or- 
ganizations of business men and women, and the real 
entertainment to be had from a symphony concert is to 
be revealed not only by Conductor Sokoloff but by some 
of the principals of the orchestra as well.” 

In addition to newspaper publicity, club coéperation and 
direct mail to stimulate the sale of tickets, the Musical 
Arts Association which operates the orchestra, is pub- 
lishing a house organ, “Cleveland Orchestra Notes.” A 
notable contribution to the first number is from the pen 
of Newton D. Baker, ex-Secretary of War, who is a 
member of the executive committee of the Musical Arts 


Association. Mr. Baker presents the cookin as “a civic 
responsibility and a civic opportunity.” 
The season tickets are for sixteen pairs of symphony 


concerts to be played on Thursday evenings and Satur- 





Photo by Gainsboro Studio, 
Director Nikolai Sokoloff and his son, Boris, looking over a 
score. 


day afternoons. Mrs. Hughes makes the following an- 
nouncement of the list of artists who will appear as so- 
loists with Conductor Sokoloff and his organization of 
ninety players. 

The opening pair of symphony concerts, October 20 and 
22, will be devoted to the Cleveland Orchestra and its 
conductor, Nikolai Sokoloff, no soloist appearing. At 


17 


the second pair of concerts, November 3 and 5, Edward 
Johnson of the Chicago Opera will be soloist; on No- 
vember 17 and 19, Efrem Zimbalist; November 24 and 
26, John Powell, American composer and pianist; Decem- 
ber 1 and 3, Marguerite d’Alvarez; December 16 and 17, 
Louis Edlin and Victor de Gomez will play the Brahms 
double concerto with the codperation of Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, and the Singers’ Club, of which Edwin Arthur 


Craft is the director. A short program will precede the 
symphony, in which Mr. Hackett will give a group of 
solos. On January 5 Ferenc Vecsey is the soloist. 

At the last eight pairs of symphony concerts will ap- 
pear: Nina Koshetz, soprano; Margaret Matzenauer 
mezzo soprano; Josef Hofmann and Ignaz Friedman, 
pianist; Francis Macmillen, violinist, and Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison appearing together in the Mozart concerto 
for two pianos. The plans for the the season 
contemplate a special attraction of extraordinary interest 
which will be announced later in the year. 

In addition, the orchestra will play at twelve popular 
concerts on Sunday afternoons and give four Friday af 
ternoon concerts for the school children of Cleveland 
Arthur Shepperd, who has been spending the summer 
teaching in the MacDowell school at Peterborough, N. H., 
returns as assistant conductor. M. B. P. 


close of 


Edwin Hughes Resumes Teaching October 3 


Edwin Hughes, who has been spending the latter part of 
the summer in Highland Falls, N. Y., will attend the Cham 
ber Music Festival at Pittsfield, Mass, this week, returning 
to New York immediately thereafter and opening his new 
studio at 316 West 102d street on October 3 


Mr. Hughes’ first New York appearance of the season 
will be in a recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of No 
vember 7. The program of this concert will include Ameri 


can novelties. 


Sousa Not Yet Recovered from Injury 
John Philip Sousa, who was recently injured by a fall 
from a horse in Philadelphia, is still under the doctor's 
care and will be unable to resume his tour for several weeks 


longer. Harry Askin, his manager, has cancelled all dates 
until October 15, when the band with the famous march 
king at the helm will appear at the Masonic Temple in 
Cleveland. Sousa’s annual appearance at the Hippodrome, 
New York, scheduled this year for October 2, has been 


postponed until March 5. 


Danise’s Program for New York Recital 


Giuseppe Danise, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is offering several selections in lighter vein at 
his first New York song recital, which takes place at Town 
Hall on Wednesday evening, October 12. In addition to 
several operatic arias and a few mode rn serious selections, 
Mr. Danise will sing Massenet's “Notte di Spagna” and 


the sparkling and difficult “Tarantella” of Rossini 
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25 East Fifty-fourth Street 


New York 
Telephone: Plaza 7822 


Chris Anderson 


Coaching in French, Italian and German 





New York City. 


My dear Chris: 


IMcC/J# 





NOROTON,. CONNECTICUT 


Chris Anderson Esq., 
25 East 54th Street, 


I am more than delighted 
to hear that you have decided to take 
up again, your vocal teaching.With your 
splendid musical equipment,and your 
fine knowledge of French and German, not 
to mention of course your long study 
of vocal technique,I am convinced, that 
you will have a huge success.We need 
teachers like I know you to be.I of 
course will be delighted to recommend 
you on all occasions,and I wish you 
the best of luck. 





ROCKLEA 


September 
14th, 


ees. BY 


sincerely 


mat. 
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JOSEPH REGNEAS, ENTHUSIAST ON 
MUSIC, TALKS OF NEW YORK 
VOCAL CONDITIONS 


Teacher—How to Find Him—Sound 


Advice 


An interview with the well known vocal instructor, 
Joseph Regneas, brings out many interesting facts which 
ire the underlying principles of success. Teachers, singers, 
and musicians at large look upon him as a 
hining light in his profession for his efficiency, integrity 
and courage 

Every fall it is my 


Selecting a Voice 


conductors 


pleasure to call at the studios of 


Joseph Regneas at 135 West 80th street, New York, his 
home, with his charming wife, so well remembered as 
Sara Anderson, and his very attractive and_ talented 
daughter Charlotte and to pay my respects. 


To come into the presence of such vigor, health, buoy- 
an enthusiasm and directness, at once fills one with 
uch an overwhelming spirit of “I can,” that the pen 
moves with unusual smoothness and rapidity, and I, who 


m “deep dyed in the wool” in associating with and inter- 
ewing the ever-changing throng of “stars” in music, 
literature and art over a period of many years, find my visit 
a refreshing and inspiring hour 
Though early in September, it was really intruding on 
Mr, Reagneas’ time, for he was already busy with pupils, 


replying to personal calls and to inquiries by mail and 
telephone In the course of a half hour the telephone 
ummoned him four times, all being inquiries for lessons 
or appointments for a hearing, or to consummate tenta- 


tive arrangements. 
\ feature which impresses me greatly in this convincing 


personality is, that I find today the same youthful spirit 
that | knew in Regneas, the student, twenty-five years 
wo; the same modest yet convincing attitude that I knew 
in Regneas the artist twenty years ago; the same patient, 


kindly, encouraging yet firm and enthusiastic presence 
that | knew in Regneas the teacher of fifteen years ago; 
the same energy of youth, added to the mind of expe 
ricnce 

On the question of character building Regneas is most 
interesting He says singers and teachers spend much 
energy. in developing a reputation, instead of a “char- 
acter,’ and a great many do not know the difference 
“Character” is what you really are, “reputation” what 
people think you are, and in this age of “reputation build 
ing’ it is refreshing to find one who allows his reputa 
tion to flow as a result of his character. Strength of 
character enables one to perform what he or she is ca- 


pable ot doing. 

Mr. Regneas deplores the fact that up to the present 
time there has been devised no way that will guide the 
student or the parent in the selection of a proper vocal 
instructor. He says that “for every properly equipped 
and efficient teacher of voice there are a hundred accom 
pianists, organists, instrumentalists and conductors, even 
secretaries, widely advertising themselves as ‘teachers of 
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Some of these are very efficient in their line 
in that which they have studied and mastered, 
and have made a name for themselves as an accompanist, 
secretary, etc., but that this in no way fits them to teach 
the voice. A young pianist has the good fortune of being 
accompanist for a great prima donna; he is selected be- 
cause he is ready, efficient as a pianist and accompanist. 
He becomes widely known as ‘the accompanist.’ Within 
a few years he has acted in this capacity for many celeb- 





singing’. 
of work, 





JOSEPH REGNEAS, 


Vocal instructor. 


rities; he gets tired of traveling; $150 per week and ex- 
penses are not alluring. He settles in a large city and 
earns $500 per week, trying to give singing lessons. His 
name is well known, the unthinking do not realize that 
the ‘household name’ was not built through his own 
singing; they only know that the name is well known, and 
in their subconscious mind it is well known in connection 
with good singing. In ten years the man who has built 
up a ‘reputation’ as a ‘singing teacher’ is unconsciously 
thought of as a singer, whereas he may have been any- 
thing! A good accompanist has been lost to the world 

“I am glad to know that in a certain direction a greater 
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clearness has developed, viz.: parents and pupils now 
realize that it is not how many lessons one receives, but 
the quality of the advice and information that is impor- 
tant. Formerly, one would say: ‘I can spend $400 this 
winter for my lessons, and I] must go where I can receive 
two or three or four lessons each week.’ Now they say: 
‘lL want to study with Mr. X.; he has the information I 
require. I will take as many ‘lessons as he can give me 
throughout the winter for the amount of money I wish 
to spend.’ A realization has set in that one good lesson 
properly given is very valuable, and keeps one well on 
the road to attaining what is required to reach the goal; 
whereas, the more numerous lessons of another sort only 
tend to hasten the wreck of a good voice and ambition.” 

An important point in Mr. Regneas’ teaching is that he 
personally gives all the lessons to every student he agrees 
to accept. He does not relegate any part to an assistant. 
Also, he has never diminished the length of his lessons, 
but now, as always, devotes a full half hour to each 
student. Following the spirit of the times, and as the 
ever-increasing demand on his own time became more 
pressing, he has advanced his fees, but he has not re- 
leased his vigilance. In cases where he deems it advisable 
not to accept an applicant, he will advise the selection of 
an instructor, often one who has studied with him over 
a period of time, and sings successfully. 

Students and singers who make the greatest progress 
in their work are those who receive not so many lessons, 
necessitating the effort to get the most out of each les- 
son, and which also helps to build self-reliance. Those 
who are in dead earnest and have relegated everything 
else to second place; those who have built in their char- 
acter a cheerfulness, and carry with them a genial per- 
sonality; those who have learned to dream or to visual- 
ize, and have developed the tenacity to hold on to their 
dreams until they have been made realities; those who 
have made their work their best and constant friend and 
devote their lives t6 this friend; those who have faith 
in themselves and have learned that luck and misfortune 
are not the elements of success or failure; those who go 
forth with outstretched arms to seek and welcome hard 
work, constant application and difficult tasks; those who 
have learned to release the spirit, and allow themselves to 
become a mechanism through which truth may express 
itself in the most beautiful of all arts—song. 

Another point on which Mr. Regneas expresses himself 
interestingly is of importance to many singers who have 
a large question mark in their minds as to whether they 
are studying with the right instructor. Mr. Regneas says 
that as soon as this question arises, the student is not in 
proper hands, and should gather sufficient courage to pull 
up stakes and associate himself or herself with one of 
whom they convincingly feel, “I am in proper hands now.” 
“Every year come to me for advice and consultation a 
number of singers whose introduction generally is 
‘I have been working with Mr. and Mrs. X. for so many 
months or years; he or she is very kind, charges me 
only half the regular fee, and at first did a lot for me. 
But now | wonder whether I’m getting just what I need, 

(Continued on page 42.) 

















16 Friday Evening Symphony Concerts 
26 Sunday Afternoon Popular Concerts 
4 Young People’s Concerts 
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To my distinguished friend, 
Angelo Querze,—Sincerely, Enrico 
Caruso. 





To my friend, Angelo Querze, 
in remembrance. — Mario Sammar- 
co, International Operatic Bari- 
tone, 





With true admiration, to my 
friend, the great master of sing- 
ing, Angelo Querze.—Giuseppe de 
Luca, Metropolitan Opera Bari- 
tone, 





To Angelo Querze, as a_ sign 
of my profound affection for a 
good teacher of voice. Emilio 
Perea, Distinguished Spanish 
Operatic Tenor, 


ma) 
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To Maestro Angelo Querze in 
affectionate remembrance. — J. 
Segura-Tallien, well known Span- 
ish Operatic Baritone. 





To the distinguished Maestro 
Angelo bg in greatest admir 
ation,—G, Martinelli, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, 


To my good friend, Angelo 
Querze, eminent artist, able and 
distinguished maestro, with all best 
wishes. — Titta Ruffo, World's 
Most Famous Baritone. 





MAESTRO ANGELO QUERZE 








From the studio direct to the 
Metropolitan Opera, New York 
that is the result of my studies 
with Maestro Angelo Querze In 
fullest acknowledgment Renato 
Zanelli, Metropolitan Opera Bari 
tone, 





To the greatest master, creator 
of artists—to my dearest friend, 
Angelo Querze, in affectionate re 
membrance. Eugenio Giraldoni, 
Italian Baritone 





To my only master, Angelo 
Querze, in testimony of my great 
faith and love, from his grateful 
Emilio Ghirardini (well known 
Operatic Baritone.) 











To my dear master and good 
friend, Angelo Querze, in remem 
brance. Antonio Saludas, Oper 
atic Tenor. 





ANGELO QUERZE 


For years leading Italian operatic Tenor. 


Teacher of prominent artists of today. 
Endorsed by the foremost singers. 


Has opened a studio in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Rumor has it that Mme, Ganna-Walska-Frankel- 
Cochran may sing with the Chicago Opera this com- 
ing season after all. It is, so the New York Ameri- 
can says, her husband to whom she closed the door 
of her Paris home. 

Curiously enough, Massenet’s “Herodiade,” one 
of his earliest and best works, which has been done 
all over the world with success, has never been given 
on the stage of the Paris Opera. It will make its 
first appearance there on October 16. 

. 

If anyone is interested in the movements of Mrs. 
Caruso, he can learn from the American that she 
will soon return to this country and then take up 
her residence at Sorrento, while the Herald says she 
is going to pass the winter in Rome. 

‘ 

(Juite the fashion nowadays for the young fiddlers 
to get married quietly and say nothing about it for 
months afterwards! Eddy Brown started it, Sascha 
Jacobsen followed suit, and now Mischa Violin also 
comes along. What's the matter, boys’ Are you 
ashamed of it? Next. 

@ 

In London, so they say, terms for the housemaids 
and housemen nowadays frequently include the use 
of the piano at hours when it is not being mishandled 
by the family, One even hears that in larger house- 
holds boasting several servants, there are domestic 
quartets and quintets. 

-- & - . 

That big orchestra of M. M, P. A. (Local 310) 
men at the Lexington Theater, conducted by Arnold 
Volpe, is very much like the man in Raymond 
Hitchcock's famous song—‘All Dressed Up and No 
Place to Go.” Local 310 is very local indeed nowa- 
days. There seems to be no chance that it can ever 
affiliate again with the national body, and as the 
moving picture theaters have recruited their new 
orchestras from other sources and the symphony 
orchestras and opera houses are drawing theirs from 
the newly formed New York union which has been 
chartered by the national officials, just what is going 
to happen to the musicians who are playing away so 
industriously at the Lexington Theater remains to 
be seen. We were under the impression that they 
were giving their services in aid of their fellow 
strikers, but, dropping in the other evening, we were 
assailed in the midst of a program by a long har- 
angue by a young gentleman who called upon us to 
contribute for starving Russia, something we might 
have been more ready to do if we had not passed 
Bryant Park just before and seen it crowded with 
a lot of hungry men, If the M. M. P. A. will take 
up a collection for the benefit of starving New York- 
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ers, we should be very glad to go to their concert 
and chip in, 
+ 
Fortunate is the composer who finds so sympathe- 
tic and understanding an author to write of him as 
Josef Holbrooke has in George Lowe’s “Josef Hol- 
brooke and His Work.” It is a thoroughly interest- 
ing book which will be reviewed in an early number. 
ees 3 
At the outdoor theater at the Pré-Catelan, Paris, 
soinebody is performing a play in verse, ‘Mary of 
Magdala,” by Wilfrid Lucas, incidental music by 
Henri Nibelle. Can this Lucas be the distinguished 
moving picture actor, brother to the Musicai 
Courier’s own Clarence? 
feet occa 
Ballets are distinctly 4 la mode in England. All 
the boys—Bax, Goossens, Bliss, Bernard, Holst— 
have either just finished one or are still busy at work 
on some terpsichorean legend. There are fashions 
in music just as in clothes, and nowadays the one 
appears to change about as often as the other. 


Rebs ee 

We have wired an Australian contemporary in an 
effort to obtain the dramatic and moving picture 
rights to a series of articles, “Notes on the Inter- 
pretation of Beethoven Sonatas,” by J. Alfred 
Johnstone. Alf must be an old friend of Ludwig’s 
who has hitherto escaped our notice. Cheerio, Alf, 
old dear! 

ae - —— 

A Spanish lady—the Spanish Mrs. Coolidge—as 
she has been called, offers prizes for compositions 
restricted to provinces of Spain where Catalan or 
its dialects are spoken. Our Mrs. Coolidge offers 
her prizes to the whole world without restriction of 
nationality. The spirit of the Spanish lady is cer- 
tainly more patriotic, also more humanly natural. 
Charity begins at home. 

a & — 

One of our compositors, pressing the wrong key 
on the linotype, invented a new word the other day, 
“climp.” As a happy combination of “climb” and 
“limp” we shall use it some day to describe the ac- 
tion of the double-basses in acrobatic passages of a 
Strauss tone-poem or an asthmatic German tenor 
struggling through the last strophe of that long, long 
Prize Song. 

+ - @-— 

We are glad not to live in Germany. Not so long 
ago Mme. Krill (whoever she may be) gave a re- 
cital and Dr. Max Chop wrote a severe criticism of 
her work. Thereupon Professor Krill, husband of 
the singer, wrote an insulting letter to Dr. Chop; 
whereupon Dr. Chop complained of Professor Krill 
who was condemned by the court at Charlottenburg 
to three days in prison. 

SES ee WET NLS, 

Musical Japan runs an advertisement of some 
book store in Tokio that has quite a nextensive and 
decidedly eclectic list of books on music to offer. 
One notes such modern works as Lowe’s “Josef Hol- 
brooke and His Work,” and Martens’ book on Leo 
Ornstein alongside of works by H. F. Odell on “The 
Mandolin Orchestra” and a mystic volume by Rie- 
mann described as an analysis of “Whole Temerirtes 
Clavier.” 





—_——> 
A subscriber makes the following interesting sug- 
gestion: “It is a pleasure to enclose a money order 
for $5 to renew my subscription. Reading. your 
magazine is always a treat. I especially enjoyed 
Werrenrath’s article in your issue of September 15 
on cultivating a universal musical ear. He and 
Illingworth ought to get together. Werrenrath could 
put on his ballad concert, to be followed a little 
later by Illingworth’s program of lieder in English. 
The next step would naturally be opera in English. 
Such a gradual transition might prove effective.” 
a 
“The Town Crier, a weekly paper published in 
Seattle, Wash., took advantage of the visit of Theo- 
dore Spiering, as a member of the faculty of the 
summer session of the Cornish School of Music, to 
point to him as an available musician of distinction 
who would be the man of the hour. From this it 
would appear as if Mr. Spiering had been ap- 
proached by certain people prominent in musical 
affairs in Seattle, and asked if he can be secured. 
If this is so, we certainly advise those in charge of 
symphonic affairs in Seattle to take quick advantage 
of this golden opportunity to secure the services of 
a conductor who has few superiors as far as effi- 
ciency, experience, musicianship and reputation are 
concerned. If Seattle should miss this opportunity 
of engaging Theodore Spiering as conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, it may be years before 
another such opportunity presents itself. . In these 
days when Europe is beginning to recuperate from 
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the war, and when musical activities abroad are being 
resumed, first class symphony conductors are very 
scarce indeed, and Mr. Spiering will have no diffi- 
culty in receiving flattering offers. It is therefore 
Seattle’s ‘best bet’ to engage Mr. Spiering while 
there is still time.” The foregoing, from the Pacific 
Coast Musical Review, is heartily endorsed by the 
MusicaL Courier. 
sascha 

The achievements of the graduate pupils of the 
Guilmant Organ School speak for the excellent 
work that is being done at this institution, under 
the careful supervision and personal contact of Dr. 
William C. Carl. Three of the Fifth avenue 
churches have exponents of the Guilmant method as 
their organists and directors, twenty-five are playing 
in New York City and hundreds are holding impor- 
tant positions throughout the country. 

EERE RTE 

It is a commentary on present day police condi- 
tions in New York City when a hold-up man at- 
tempts to ply his trade—as one did last week, select- 
ing William Simmons, the baritone, for his victim— 
at 10 o’clock in the evening, barely a block off Broad- 
way in the best residential section. Mr. Simmons’ 
pluck drove him off after a chase and much excite- 
ment—in which no member of the police force 
figured, 

— @- — 

Just why did the Metropolitan pick “Cosi Fan 
Tutte,” the least interesting of all the Mozart operas, 
if the Salzburg master was to be brought back to 
the boards again? Why not Scotti as Don Gio- 
vanni? Why not the “Marriage of Figaro?” Why 
not “Magic Flute’—all the mechanical accessories 
for the work are at hand? Or why not (better still) 
“The Elopement from the Seraglio,” a delightful 
work full of genuine fun that would have all the 
force of a novelty? 

— ~ — 

In the Chancery Court, London, the counsel for 
Sir Thomas Beecham stated that his client had 
ruined himself by spending a fortune in advancing 
music in Great Britain, whereupon learned Mr. Jus- 
tice Eve posed a question. Said he: “And what good 
does that ever do anybody?” An encouraging sort 
of thing for Sir Thomas to listen to, isn’t it? It is, 
however, the average attitude of nine Britons out 
of ten and the same number of Americans—and all 
the talk about calling ourselves a musical country 
won't alter the fact. 

a Oa — 

The New York World and its readers are to be 
congratulated on the selection of Deems Taylor as 
the successor to the late James Gibbons Huneker. 
Mr. Taylor is not only a musician of the first rank 
and a composer of decided reputation, but a piquant 
and witty writer as well. The day for dry-as-dust 
musical reviews has gone by, as Huneker was one 
of the first to prove, and it can be guaranteed in 
advance that Mr. Taylor’s readers, who are looking 
for the news element and human interest in music, 
will net be bored with long pedagogical screeds. 
His incumbency began on September 15. 

— ~)- — 

Progress is reported by the Opera in Our Lan- 
guage Foundation, Inc., which has its headquarters 
in Chicago and branches all over the country. The 
Illustrated London Daily News gives the enterprise 
an extended notice and suggests that England might 
do well to make some modified use of the idea. This 
is interesting, for there is no better way to “put a 
thing over” than to get people talking about it, and 
certainly a great many people are talking about opera 
in English just now. Perhaps after a few centuries 
the managers of our most important opera com- 
panies will hear and heed the talk. Cheering are the 
remarks in the Chicago Tribune under the caption 
“This Lohengrin was a real boost for opera in Eng- 
lish.” Said the paper: “With ‘Lohengrin’ last night 
the opera company at Ravinia completed its tale of 
twenty-seven different works for the ten weeks of 
its summer season. It also touched its highest point. 
This single experiment in the lore of Wagner was a 
matter of cheer for the committee on overa in 
English, also for the considerably larger delegation 
of opera goers in general. . Any one of the 
principals sang our language in a way to convert 
the aforementioned committee on opera in English 
into a committee of Pollyannas. The entire 
group were distinct arguments against giving opera 
in the language in which it was written, or any 
other except the understandable one.” But, one may 
pertinently ask: Is it necessary to have a war with 
some foreign country in order to discover that we 
have a language of our own that may be sung and 
understood? Thanks to the war we have gotten rid 
in part at least of German. Must we have wars 
with Italy and France in order to get rid of their 
languages in our opera houses? 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


“The trouble with a sonata,” pencils “Groucho” 
on the back of a Lincoln Trust Company deposit 
slip, “is that its composer thinks of only one or two 
melodies and then proceeds to nag them to death.” 

eRe : 


There is an international Ku Klux Klan in grand 
opera, with headquarters not one thousand miles 
from Milan. ae 


We are willing to join a night riding band in 
New York and go Ku Klux Klanning against “Par- 
sifal” and other musical abuses. 

eRe 

The prima donnas ought to subscribe to the sen- 

timent, ‘Say it with flowers.” 


zee 
Or would they prefer, “Say it with bracelets ?” 
Reem ee 


It is regrettable that our local police stopped the 
public auctioning off of unemployed persons. A 
number of jobless Escamillos, Rudolfos, Carmens, 
Mimis, Lucias, Edgardos, Aidas, and elder Germonts 
intended to mount the block and ask for bids. 

nr, 


Armand Vecsey, traveling musical reporter with- 
out portfolio, postcards from Vienna where he spent 
part of his vacation: “I saw ‘Butterfly’ and “Meis- 
tersinger’ at the Opera here. Grossartig!” 

nz RR 


The London Mail tells one of those jolly good 
stories about Caruso, which only an English penny 
weekly would dare tell. It is so ridiculous that 
it is worth reprinting. Here it is: 


He once went into a cottage on the countryside, near Bos- 
ton, for a glass of milk. The cottage woman gave him the 
milk, and he drank it. 

“How much,” he asked, “must I pay?” 

“Five cents,” answered the woman, indifferently. He put 
down the money, and then said with a smile; “I’m Caruso, 
you know.” 

“What!” exclaimed the woman, wildly excited. 
Robinson Caruso!!!” 


‘Not 


The Mail insists that this was Caruso’s favorite 
story. Incidentally, it was also one of Joe Miller’s 
favorite stories, the best known variant being : “Why 
did the man name his rooster Robinson?” Answer: 
“Because he ——.” 

eRe, 


Australian Musical News credits it to Punch, but 
we heard it months ago. Perhaps we printed it at 
the time, but anyway it is worth telling over, espe- 
cially as our own version is better than Punch’s. 
It is the story of the gentleman at lunch, irritated 
by the playing of a sorry orchestra. Sending for 
the leader, he asked if things were played by request. 
“Indeed, yes,” answered the leader, scenting a tip. 
“Then for heaven’s sake please play pinochle until I 
get through eating!” 

RRR 


“Variationettes” has resident and traveling rep- 
resentatives everywhere. One of them writes from 
Portland, Ore., under date of September 20: “I was 
motoring in California recently and passed Pader- 
ewski’s ranch at Paso Robles the day the old man 
was auctioning it off. As there was but one bidder, 
at a low figure, he called off the show.” 

nRmre 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch was in town the other day 
after a summer spent in Europe and he looked, acted 
and spoke as though he were glad to be back on these 
shores. Although he spent some time in rural re- 
sorts and “cure” places, Gabrilowitsch says that the 
only real rest he had was in Paris. His report on 
Germany is to the effect that tremendous industry 
is being carried on there and the people seem de- 
termined to pay off their national obligations and 
resume their old place in the business and artistic 
world. Gabrilowitsch’s plans for the coming win- 
ter include his usual engagements with the baton 
and the piano. He proved in London that his Euro- 
pean vogue is by no means a thing of the past for 
his recitals in the English capital drew large audi- 
ences and resulted in splendid newspaper comment. 
For Detroit, Gabrilowitsch has prepared fine stand- 
ard orchestral programs, adequately besprinkled with 
“ovelties. The city is to have a large chorus which 
will unite with the orchestra to do some of the great 
works. Gabrilowitsch treasures as one of the most 
pleasant of his vacation experiences, the intercourse 
with Moriz Rosenthal, at St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
where the acquaintance of the two famous pianists 


ripened into friendship. Gabrilowitsch confided to 

us that Rosenthal’s pianistic art has broadened and 

mellowed beautifully and gave it as his opinion that 

America should not put off much longer the privilege 

of hearing the new and ripened Rosenthal. 
RRR, 

True or 100 per cent. Americanism consists of 
saying, “Classical music is alright for those who like 
it, but as for me, give me something with a tune 
in it." 

ReRre 

It is only natural for many Americans, with some 
Scotch in them, to sing “Annie Laurie” and “Comin’ 
Through the Rye.” 

nr e 

Can’t the daylight that is saved be utilized for a 

few more matinee concerts this season? 
nr e 

Some of the stupidities printed by the daily 
papers about music are so absurd that they are 
almost sad. For instance, this, cabled to the New 
York Herald of September 25, from London 
cabled, mind you: 

New York Herald Bureau, London, September 24. 


Jan Kubelik returned to England Saturday after an ab- 
sence of six years, with his faithful Indian servant, Daw- 


“ son, still bearing reverently the emperor of Kubelik’s violins, 


the famous $100,000 Stradivarius. 

Despite his long absence much enthusiasm was manifested 
at his reappearance. He will tour the provinces jointly 
with Tetrazzini, Josef Hofmann and Fritz Kreisler, and 
will appear in Albert Hall at his own concert October 9. 

A picture we always shall treasure reverently 
will be that of Kreisler and Kubelik, giving joint 
recitals in the English provinces. Also we shall 
think with fond awe of the $100,000 Strad., and 
wonder whether the money was paid in cash or by 
check. nee 

The eugenics congress now congressing in New 
York should do something about producing a type 
of American composer able to make money out of 
grand opera. The only ones we know are Henry 
Hadley, who gets paid for conducting; Victor Her- 
bert, who profits from musical comedies; Charles 
Cadman, who gives lecture recitals, and J. C. Breil, 
who writes music for the movies. 

eRe 

Chopin’s oldest pupil and Mozart’s last descend- 
ant always seem to pop up at about the same time. 

ere 

“Get Thin to Music,” says a whole page ad. in 
the American of last Sunday. It is hard to believe 
it. Visual demonstration seems to prove that singers 
usually grow corpulent. Violinists too. Pianists 
are the slim ones of the musical tribe—with Scar- 
latti, Leopold de Meyer and Reisenauer as the ex- 
ceptions. nee 

English organists appear to be a very superior 
kind of human beings. A New York Herald item 
has it: 

Dr. R. R. Terry, organist at Westminster Cathedral, 
when asked during the session recently of the National 
Organists’ Association what organists talked about when 
they foregathered, replied: : 

“They talk all the time about the bad musical taste of 
rectors, vicars and curates. Then they talk about football 
and racing.” 

S & & 


The betting is even as to whether Chopin’s “But- 
terfly” study, Dvorak’s ‘““Humoreske,” or “Eli, Eh” 
will be used most as an encore this winter. 

ners 
Dear Sir: Bronxville, August 27, 1921. 

Among your Variationettes in the issue of August 25 you 
express surprise at not finding Fritz Kreisler mentioned 
in the New International Encyclopaedia. You must have 
consulted the old edition (1903). In the new edition 
(1915) you will find an extensive article in Vol. 13, p. 
366. 

You might be interested to see how Kreisler is treated 
in Riemann, He first appears in the 7th edition (1909), 
with three lines! The identical brief notice is reprinted 
in the 8th edition (1916), and in the 9th edition (1919) 
the article is increased to five lines! 

Very truly yours, 
Atrrep Remy, 
Editor Department of Music, New International Encyclo- 


paedia. 
zere 

It is the purpose of the Credit Intellectuel, found- 
ed by some influential Frenchmen, to induce the 
Chamber of that country to extend loans to needy 
professionals who are doing creative or research 
work. The idea is thoroughly European and a very 
good one. If it were proposed here there would 


be horrified charges of “paternalism” and the like. 
Evidently in France they do not mind being 
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paternal if they succeed thereby in bringing into 
the world more fine poems, plays, symphonies, and 
great scientific discoveries. So far the American 
Government is paternal only in regard to cows 
which break milk records and potatoes which win 
size contests. Also to railroads which need money 
for the payment of stock dividends. ; 
eRe 


Yep, America is becoming more and more musi- 
cal every minute. The New York World chronicles: 
“Arriving commuters at the Grand Central quickly 
lose their morning grouches. An automatic piano 
there, playing the latest jazz music, quickens their 
step and sets a lot of them to whistling.” 

nRre 


How many persons are writing symphonies today, 
and will they ever again hold their old plawe as the 
supreme test of the knowledge and prowess of a 
composer? We trow not. 

Rre 


Rigoletto, Aida, Mimi, Cio Cio San, Radames, 
Rodolfo, Carmen, Don Jose, Pinkerton and Leonora, 
are among the musical persons who arrived in town 
this week after a long absence. 

Rene 

Henry T. Finck pays Sir Edward Elgar a few 
lefthanded compliments in the Evening Post. He 
says, among other things: 

In 1906 Elgar visited the United States. When he re- 
turned he intimated, so it was rumored, that America had 
only one real critic, Philip Hale of Boston Hale had 
praised his music enthusiastically. Most of the rest of us 
hadn't. We were not real critics.” 

The Musicat Courier was in accord with those 
critics who were not impressed profoundly with the 
Elgar works. This paper denied them any marked 
originality and predicted their early disappearance 
from the concert repertory, except in England. 
Elgar is an excellent musician and never does a poor 
job at any kind of composing he undertakes, but that 
does not make him a genius. In America we had 
a similar man in Horatio Parker. The Elgar propa- 
ganda of a dozen years ago still is remembered by 
those who witnessed its inside workings. 
flagrant and very un-English proceeding, 

nre 

Meanwhile Herman Devries, of the Chicago 
American, is belaboring Richard Strauss for a cer- 
tain widely published recent interview which the 
composer himself has since branded as a misquota- 
tion and an exaggeration. Mr. Devries accuses 
Strauss of having “a chronic grouch,” calls him “a 
pompous ass,” and advises that our public ostracize 
and boycott him. Tut, tut, our public will do noth 
ing of the kind. Those who wish to hear Strauss’ 
music and enjoy his conducting will go to his con 
certs and those who are not admirers of his art will 
stay away. Undoubtedly some Teutonic enthusiasts 
will foregather there for other than purely musical 
reasons, and a few persons, very few, will refuse to 
look at Strauss because he is reported to have said 
that he does not like America. This country is bet 
ter able to do without his compliments than without 
his compositions. As we have remarked before, at 
least Strauss is honest enough to express his opin- 
ions. Other visiting artists reserve them—until 
after they have left these shores and cashed their 
United States checks in Europe. 

mre 

Another beautiful newspaper gem is a recent edi- 
torial in the Cleveland Press, with amazing news and 
impressive comment, as follows: 


It was a 


After a seven years’ ban on the French language, Berlin 
permits Chiopera, famous tenor, to sing the star role of 
“Faust” in French, 

Wartime hatreds and prejudices are slipping away grad- 
ually. If Europe could live in peace 100 years, its coun 
tries might get along as amiably as Canada and the United 
States. That's the normal state of human beings, despite 
the theory of Crile, famous surgeon, that war is man’s 
natural biological condition 

How the Cleveland Press ever became befogged 
into such a mess is the musical mystery of the ages. 
“Chiopera” is the registered cable name and address 
of the Chicago Opera! 

| a 

Theodore Spiering—now being discussed inter- 
estedly and intensely in Seattle as the possible con- 
ductor of a reorganized and enlarged symphony or- 
chestra there—has a huge respect for the Western 

hee a eo ee oe on MP ans 
appreciation of music. “In fact,” says Mr. Spiering, 
“it was in the East that a supervisor of music told 
his pupils that Mozart is only for beginners.” 
\ 

Nilly (hearing complicated new orchestral work) : 
“T wonder to what school that belongs.” 

Willy (savagely): “Correspondence school, I 
guess.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MORE AUDITORIUMS FOR MUSIC 


One of the most serious obstacles to the growth 
of music in the United States is the lack of suitable 
halls, Complaint is frequent from concert managers 
that many communities, even some of the larger 
cities, have no halls or auditoriums to accommodate 
first class artists or other musical offerings. In 
many of these cities there is a large class of people 
who desire to promote musical enterprise by offering 
a concert course; in some cases even the entire 
course has been subscribed and artists engaged be- 
fore it was discovered that no hall would be avail- 
able 

his seems impossible, but is, nevertheless, a fact. 
Musical clubs often take the will for the deed and 
assume that the hall will be forthcoming and that 
they need only concern themselves with the collec- 
tion of sufficient guarantee to engage the artists. 
lhey also often assume that, because the theater is 
unoccupied most of the time, it can be rented for 
musical entertainments, only to discover that the 
lessees or managers will only let it by the week, 
Sometimes the theater is being used for moving 
pictures, and neither persuasion, civic pride nor 
patriotism will induce the owner to give it over for 
a single evening to any other form of entertainment, 
even when requested to do so by the leading citizens. 

It is said that where there is a will there is a way, 
but this is purely fanciful. It is a positive fact that 
there are many cities in the United States which 
simply have no concert hall of any kind suitable to 
ordinary entertainments, Symphony concerts have 
to be given in the afternoon because the theater can- 
not be had in the evening; other concerts are either 
given in the afternoon or are banished to some vast 
municipal or lodge hall or church or some small and 
absurdly inadequate club room, or are finally aban- 
doned 

Business men are strangely patriotic. They will 
give their money to all sorts of “booster” schemes 
which live a day and then vanish, swallowing the 
money invested with them, but when it comes to 
getting money for anything permanent like a con- 
cert hall they want to know if it will “pay!” Even 
after the money is collected together, as it some- 
times is, the donors all too often get worried by the 
upkeep of the house that is open only a few times 
a year and seek for means of making it “pay,” gen- 
erally in the end leasing it to a movie show or other 
permanent enterprise. The idea that a house must 
always be occupied is an ingrained idea in the minds 
of most American business men, They soon get to 
talking about a “dark house” as a “dead one” and 
forget the initial spirit of enthusiastic philanthropy 
which induced them to subscribe to its erection. 

Therefore, if any plan is offered it must be pre- 
sented with a business end to it—some sort of a 
prospect or promise of income apart from that de- 
rived from the occasional appearances of musical art- 
ists. There are various means by which this may 
be attained, but the best and most feasible is the one 
most often adopted: the construction of a combined 
auditorium and studio or office building. Some such 
buildings contain two, or even three, halls of differ- 
ent seating capacities. In others the hall is so con- 
structed that the seating capacity can be altered at 
will. Some very good plans have been devised by 
which this can be accomplished with satisfactory re- 
sults and without loss of acoustic quality. 

If any single campaign is more necessary in Amer- 
ica than another, it is this one of music hall con- 
struction, Unless some definite action is taken by 
the many (more than a hundred) cities that are 
without proper concert halls, the progress of musical 
art in America must necessarily be retarded. The 
fact that a few of the first class artists do visit these 
cities proves nothing except that artists are some- 
times willing to put up with hardship for the sake 
of their art. Large companies of artists, orches- 
tras, ballets, operas, and the like, are almost never 
heard in these communities simply because there is 
no auditorium suitable for their appearance. 

The local merchant should take this matter into 
consideration and should give it his attention, It 
touches him in several ways. First of all he owes it 
to his children not to stint their education by making 
it impossible for them to hear the best in musical 
art. Secondly, he owes is to himself to make his 
town attractive to outsiders of the better class. Then 
again, he should consider that musical entertain- 
ments are sure to bring in a large number of people 
from suburban and rural communities who will 
spend their money in the city, for musical attrac- 
tions draw women, and women do not come to the 
city without “shopping.” He should also take into 
consideration the contentment and happiness of his 
family which depends largely upon refined enter- 
tainment of a sort not often feund in the moving 


picture houses. And finally he should be ashamed 
to be one of those who by his narrowness of vision 
refuses to put his city on the cultural map. 

The writer has in mind two cities, each well over 
the half million population mark and housing many 
wealthy people. Neither of these cities has a proper 
hall for symphony concerts and although both cities 
have orchestras the concerts are given in the after- 
noon; one of these cities has an opera house avail- 
able for engagements of a week or more but not for 
single concert engagements, which are given in a 
church auditorium; the other has no opera house— 
when opera is given it is staged in a municipal audi- 
torium unsuited to the purpose ; concerts in this city 
are usually given in a theater on Sunday afternoon. 

The Musica Courter has in mind the inaugura- 
tion of a nation-wide campaign to interest local 
managers, clubs, civic bodies, etc., in a codperative 
movement to erect suitable concert halls wherever 
there are none available. This depends upon local 
managers, and clubs which act as local managers in 
the promotion of concert courses. If they show a 
vivid and active interest in the matter it will be 
worth while going ahead with it. If they are asleep 
at the switch the matter might just as well be 
dropped, for it cannot succeed without the active 
cooperation of the most interested parties. 

If you are with us, come forth and say so. We 
await your verdict. 





—— 


MARY LIKES IT 

When Mary Garden gets through directing the 
Chicago Opera and singing for it, the directors will 
certainly be remiss if they do not engage her, cost 
whate’er it may, to continue as its press agent. It is 
likely, however, that the opera association would 
be outbid for her services by some large commercial 
organization, for such talent as hers should not be 
wasted on anything so unprofitable as grand opera. 
Here is what Miss Garden wrote from Monte Carlo 
to George M. Spangler, business manager of the 
Chicago Opera. Jolly George liked it so much that 
he passed it right on to the public without changing 
a thing in it, although it would have been polite on 
his part to put the name of Mary Garden, Chicago’s 
most illustrious star of all, somewhere in the second 
paragraph. Here it is: 


My Dear Mr. Spangler: 

I hope when you make the official announcement of our 
opera plans for the coming season, that you will be able 
to impart to the Chicago public something of the tremendous 
thrill that mere contemplation of our stars and opera reper- 
toire gives me, a5 

Just think of Muratore, the WORLD'S greatest tenor ; 
Galli-Curci, the WORLD'S greatest coloratura; Raisa, the 
great dramatic soprano; Baklanoff, baritone; and Schipa, 
and Mason, D’Alvarez, Dux and Pareto and Pattiera; and 
Marshall, Ivogiin, Schubert, Schwarz and Johnson!!! All 
singing JN and for Chicago. And Conductor Polacco! 

Does Chicago realize that NOWHERE IN THE 
WORLD do they present such casts, such scenery, such 
costumes, such ballets as we do in Chicago! And reper- 
toire! Operas in French, German, Italian and Russian! ! 

I hope you can get word to the newcomers to make them 
understand that previous knowledge of opera is not neces- 
sary to its enjoyment—if they will only open their hearts 
and take us in the spirit in which we come to them—and 
that the soul of music stops neither at the iron gates on The 
Drive, nor at the hall bedroom door, once you welcome it. 

That the master romances, adventures, comedies and 
tragedies of all The Ages are born again in our operas of 
today, and no life is too business-ridden or too frivilous 
but can be made the better, once music enters. All may 
drink at this fount of inspiration! 

It’s a glorious thing—this opera crusading in the twentieth 
century. I wish I could tell you how deeply I feel our 
responsibilities, and how earnestly I shall strive to meet 
them. Au revoir. 


Our Mary is indeed the passionate press agent 
personified.. We await a broadside from Mr, Gatti- 
Casazza when he returns from Italy, setting forth 
the. beauties of his little company in choicest Italian, 
translated into lucid and flowing English by Assist- 
ant Manager Edward Ziegler, decorations by Boris 
Anisfeld, Japanese vellum, hand tooled Levant 
binding. 

a 


SCOTLAND'S FESTIVAL 

The Competitive Musical Festival Movement has 
proved a great success in Scotland. This move- 
ment appears to consist of singing contests both by 
soloists and by choruses selected entirely from the 
working classes. Every town of importance in all 
Scotland now has its competitive festival and the 
quality of the musical offerings has improved under 
this stimulus as it would perhaps never have im- 
proved through any mere love of good art free from 
the element of friendly rivalry which these festivals 
inspire. How important these contests are held to 
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be is best illustrated by the fact that such eminent 
musicians as Dr. W. Vaughan-Williams, Granville 
Bantock, Gustav Holst and Ernest Newman have 
acted as judges. 

a rd 


NO FOUNDATION 


In the winter the Musicat Courier carries the 
deadly parallel columns of “What the Jury Thinks,” 
regularly illustrating the fact that criticism is merely 
a matter of personal opinion and that personal opin- 
ion is indeed a very variable factor. Just to illus- 
trate it, we quote below what Ray Henderson— 
whose identity we confess being ignorant of—wrote 
about Dr. Muck’s work at the Munich Festival. It 
is worth while comparing it with what the MusicaL 
Courrer’s Munich correspondent, Albert Noelte, 
says of the same subject on another page of this 
issue. Mr. Noelte, a young man who lived for 
years in America and received all his education here, 
is much more open-minded and sensitive to the 
faults of German things than the average German 
critic, yet throughout his account of the Munich 
Festival he is invariably much more enthusiastic than 
Mr. Henderson was. Here is what Henderson says 
of Muck in the Boston Transcript : 


At times there were fire and spirit, as in the scenes of 
the Valkyrs, but one waited in vain for surging power, as 
in the final scenes of “Die Walkiire” and “Gotterdim- 
merung,” where Nikisch in particular had led one, Beetho- 
venlike, to the brink of knowledge and left one illumined, 
exalted, with a suddenly cleared glimpse of the unknown. 
Like Nikisch, but unlike the other conductors at Munich, 
Muck kept his orchestra within proper bounds. There was 
less shouting, more musical sounds from the singers when 
he was at the helm than frequently happens at performances 
of Wagner in Germany. In the tender passages, the more 
lyric scenes, such as the duet of Sieglinde and Siegmund, 
Muck caught and brought into being the hushed, expectant, 
quivering ardors. Though the four operas of the “Ring” 
have been aptly likened to the four movements of the classi- 
cal symphony, it is, first, last and always, dramatic music. 
This, we felt, Dr. Muck missed. 


‘ 


Noelte, for instance, speaks of Rheinfeld as ‘‘re- 
minding one strongly of the celebrated Bayreuth 
Siegmund, Alfred Von Bary,” which to our mind is 
the worst possible recommendation, Van Bary’s sole 
recommendation as an operatic artist being his size 
and ability to yell till the rafters shook, a talent ap- 
parently highly appreciated in Germany. Noelte’s 
statement that Strauss’ “The Legend of Joseph” 
made a decided hit is particularly interesting in view 
of R. S.’s objection to having it performed on the 
same bill with Schreker’s “Das Spielwerk der Prin- 
zessin.” We witnessed the original production of 
the unimportant Strauss ballet pantomime and feel 
sure that nothing could have been luckier for Strauss 
than to have his work shine by contrast with Schrek- 
er’s awful effort. 

The trouble with German criticism and German 
art in general is that it has been self contained for 
the last seven years, ever since the war began. Dur- 
ing the war there was no possibility of foreign art- 
ists going to Germany or of new foreign works 
being heard there and since the war Germany has 
been too poor to import the best artists from out- 
side. The consequence is that there has been no 
standard of comparison on which to found critical 
judgment; to German ears the cat-bird warbles like 
the nightingale. It is encouraging to hear from 
Noelte that the absolutely valueless Schrecker opera 
(we speak from personal knowledge) did not im- 
press even the Germans and Mr. Henderson records 
in the Transcript that there were a large number 
of vacant seats at its performances. Speaking of 
the opera (“Das Spielwerk der Prinzessin”) Mr. 
Henderson wrote something of such general appli- 
cation to many among the so-called moderns that we 
quote from him as follows: 

It has grown to be the idea of certain groups of com- 
posers in various parts of the world that such things as 
melodies and harmonies, as they were known in the classical 
period, now cumber the temple. Until a man is able to write 
in at least two different keys at the same time; until he is 
able to evolve all the possible mathematical combinations of 
tonalities and instruments; until he is able to discover the 
yet unused intervals in vocal writing, he is a philistine. 
Schreker, or shrieker as our neighbor styled him, suc- 
ceeded for nearly two hours in never once committing the 
sin of bringing all his instruments into the same key—an 
achievement indeed. And these men hold over the heads 
of the reporters, the commentator, the critic and the public 
the big stick of memory of what happened to the detractors 
of Wagner, of Debussy, of Stravinsky, aye, no doubt, even 
of Gregory himself with the Gregorian chant. It has not 
occurred to this hardy and insistent band that what has 
been discovered in the extension of harmonic combination 
and color possibilities may be but a contribution to the 
vocabulary of music rather than the whole dictionary itself; 
that it may be even only a period of transition. So 
Schreker managed to create an eternity of dissonance. We 
are happy to be able to report that the Munich audience 
did him neither the honor of the hiss nor the folly of ap- 
plause. We had the amusing sight of dignified ladies and 
keen faced men holding their ears with their first fingers ! 
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AMERIGANS-AND ENGLISH FREQUENT MUNICH FESTIVAL 


Bruno Walter and Dr. Muck, with New General Manager, Produce Fine Results—Wagner’s “Ring” the Big Event and § 





Strauss’ “Legend” the 


Modern Favorite—Official Protest Against Visitors’ Négligé Attire—A Strauss-Schreker Controversy 


Munich, September 1921.—For the first time in seven 
years Munich had a nt festival season of grand opera. 
True, during and immediately after the war, attempts have 
been made to uphold the tradition of giving the chief works 
of Mozart and Wagner during the summer months, but 
time and circumstances did not favor the attempt. The 
aspects of a successful festival season in 1920 were of 
course more auspicious than they had been in the six 
previous years, but the circle of listeners, although sprin- 
kled with foreigners, was, on the whole, not an interna- 
tional one, such as we were wont to see on these occasions 
and which appears indeed as an indispensable accessory, 
without which our festival performances seem imperfect. 

This year, however, brought a radical change. Munich 
is simple crowded with foreigners from all parts of the 
world, and I believe the assumption that the majority of 
them came chiefly for the purpose of witnessing the opera 
festival is not a false one. It must be so, for there have 
been performances where at least two-thirds of the audi- 
ence were foreigners, foremost among them Americans 
and English. A surprisingly large number of visitors 
have also arrived from Italy, Holland, Scandinavia and 
Japan—from the latter country more than have ever been 
seen here in pre-war times. Thus the audience took on 
a real international appearance and it must be said that 
its presence provided an atmosphere of the extraordinary, 
which not only seems but is also an integral part of Mu- 
nich’s music festivals. 

ForEIGNERS IN N&cuic&. 

In one respect, however, this year’s atidience differed 
greatly from that of former peacetimes. It was, or at 
least appeared to be, not of such fashionable elegance as 
formerly, One saw attire which seemed more fitting for 
an alpine tour or a country walk, than for a festival per- 
formance. Men in knee breeches or strand costume with 
open collar, women in garments more negligent or com- 
modious than elegant were not at all exceptional sights. 
Negligence and lack of consideration went even so far 
as to permit men to sit in the theater in shirt sleeves. The 
management of the Opera at last saw itself compelled to 
appeal through the local newspapers to the opera visitors 
to make their appearance in an attire more befitting to the 
occasion, an appeal, which was—I gladly record it—not 
made in vain. 

Att Houses Sotp Out at Five-Foip Prices. 

As in 1920 the program of this festival was not con- 
fined to the works of Mozart and Wagner only. Bruno 
Walter, the director and first conductor of the opera, is 
of the sound opinion that the other classics, as well as 
works by contemporary composers, have a right to be heard 
on these occasions by an international audience. Mozart 
and Wagner are, as they always were, the chief attrac- 
tions, but that the majority of music lovers are not blind 
to the merits of other masters was proved by the fact that 
nearly every single performance was sold out at entrance 
prices five or six times as high as during the normal sea- 
son. Seats ranged between forty-five and three hundred 
Marks each, though visitors of German or Austrian na- 
tionality paid one-third of these prices. 

Besides the standard works of Mozart (‘Figaro,” “Ent- 
fiihrung aus dem Serail,” “Cosi fan tutte,” “Zauberfléte” 
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and “Don Giovanni’), and Wagner (“Parsifal,” “Nibe- 
“Tristan,” and ‘“Meistersinger,” the _ list 


lungenring,” 





of operas included Gluck’s “Iphigenie in Aulis,” Weber’s 
“Oberon,” Richard Strauss’ dramatic pantomime, “The 
Legend of Joseph” (given together with Franz Schreker’s 
“Spielwerk der Prinzessin”), Hans Pfitzner’s “Palestrina,” 
Hugo Wolf’s “Corregidor,” and Walter Braunfels’s “Die 
Vogel.” The conductors were Bruno Walter, Dr. Carl 
Muck, Robert Heger and Hugo Roehr. 


“PARSIFAL” AS THE OPENER. 


The festival was s opened with a very good—in some of 
i f “Parsifal.” Unsur- 
passable seemed to YN oer I have heard this work many 
times and in many theaters, in this and other countries— 
the representation (vocally and histrionically) of the parts 
of Gurnemanz and Kundry, by Paul Bender and Berta 
Morena respectively. These two artists made one forget 
that “Parsifal,” with all due respect to the great master 
of Bayreuth, is at least two hours too long, that its final 
impression of sublimity is very strongly mixed with a feel- 
ing of utter fatigue and weariness. Otto Wolf's Parsifal 
was praiseworthy in every respect, but his rendition of 
this part carried no more conviction than that of the 
many other singers, whom I have heard in this role, with 
the exception of Karl Aagard Oe6estvig, whose Parsifal 
indeed appears as a superior being from another world. 
A very deep impression was left by Friedrich Brodersen’s 
Amfortas; Brodersen, although his material is not of the 
most pliable sort, is one of those rare artists who fill 
everyone of their parts with their heart’s blood. The two 
groups of flower maidens were led by the charming voices 
of Maria Ivogiin and Delia Reinhardt. The painful flaw 
in this opening performance was the sudden indisposition 
of Alfred Bauberger’s Klingsor, who became hoarse after 
about the first six measures of the second act and had to 
speak the rest of his part. Since that Bauberger had to 
undergo an operation of the vocal chords and has not been 
able to sing again up to now. The musical direction was 
in the hands of Robert Heger, who gave a very commend- 
able reading of the score, although his tempi were a bit 
too broad in the prelude. As soon as the curtain rose, 
however, he proved himself absolute master of the situ 
ation, and upheld this impression to the end. 
Tue “Bic Event.” 

The “big event” of the festival was the first perforg- 
ance of the “Ring” under the masterful leadership of ar. 
Karl Muck, with Berta Morena on three nights as Brunn 
hilde, and Paul Bender as Wotan and Wanderer. The 
production was a vast crescendo from the first to the last 
note, which words can hardly describe. Muck simply sur- 
passed himself; one could sit with closed eyes and yet see 
the tremendous evolution of this drama, because his musi- 
cal interpretation gave a vivid picture of the drama itself 
in all its varying phases. Not dead-letter routine, but the 
glowing impulse of the born musical dramatist imbued 
with the spirit of Bayreuth in its most glorious days cre 
ated impressions of unspeakable intensity. 

Berta Morena’s Briinnhilde may well be considered iden- 
tical with the ideal that Wagner must have seen before 
him when he created this part. Her handsome stage pres- 
ence combined with a rare beauty of gesture and voice 
furnished the perfect type of Wotan’s favorite daughter. 
In her and in Paul Bender, whose Wotan in appearance 
is as great and impressive as his rendition of the vocal 
part is perfect, is centered the spirit of the true Wagnerian 





singer, which has made our Wagner performances famous. 

The part of Siegmund was sung by Nicolai Rheinfeld, 
our new heroic tenor, a giant in appearance and voice, 
who reminds one strongly of the celebrated Bayreuth 
Siegmund, Alfred van Bary, although the last touches in 
vocal and artistic training are still missing. He is indeed 
a valuable acquisition, for it is no secret that the true type 
of Wagnerian heroic tenor is getting very scare. Thus 
Otto Wolf, one of our most versatile singers, has in- 
tensely labored on the change from the lyric to the heroic 
tenor and has achieved a commendable degree of useful- 
ness in some Wagnerian roles (Parsifal, Tristan and 
Stolzing) ; but the outspoken lyric quality of his voice is 
its greatest asset after all 

His rendition of the part of Siegfried, which he gave 
on two nights, therefore, is not altogether satisfactory, 
although it is proof of excellent musicianship and high 
artistic cultivation. Karl Seydel’s Mime, on the other 
hand, is ideal; and Gustay Schiitzendorf’s Alberich most 
laudable. The Sieglinde of Nelly Merz is a bit too timid 
in appearance and in voice; the latter, although of excel- 
lent natural qualities, suffers moreover from the lack of 
perfect training Gifted with a most beautiful voice, 
Luise Willer sang the parts of Fricka and Waltraute; and 
Julius Gless, endowed with a remarkable but in its timbre 
somewhat monotonous bass, the parts of Hunting, Fasolt 
and Hagen. Friedrich Brodersen as Giinther gave evi- 
dence of his splendid artistry, although even his dignity 
and excellent musicianship could not hide the redundancy 
of this role. ; 

Bruno WatrTer’s Fine ORGANIZATION. 

The first performances of “Tristan and Isolde” and “Die 
Meistersinger” were conducted by Bruno Walter, who 
filled every part of these scores with the intense feeling 
of the true artist. Walter is not only a conductor of the 
highest qualities, but also a genial organizer, whose suc- 
cessful efforts are evidenced by the fact that our festival 
has really proven itself to be an attraction of the highest 
order. Owing to his clever disposition the casts of the 
several productions could almost wholly be taken from our 
own ensemble and thus a homogeneous line of style was 
secured from beginning to end ‘ 

Tristan was again sung by Otto Wolf, Isolde by Berta 
Morena; the part of King Mark was given by the indefat- 
igable Paul Bender, who also sang Hans Sachs in “Meis- 
tersinger.” Delia Reinhardt was the most charming Eva 
we have had and heard on our stage in many a year; and 
about the same may be said of Karl Seydel’s astonishingly 
sprightly and youthful David, for whom, however, our 
excellent contralto, Hedwig Fichtmiiller, makes a rather 
too oldish Magdalena 

The Mozart section of the festival was opened with 
‘The Wedding of Figaro,” which was well nigh perfect 
We have hardly another Mozart opera on our repertory 
which—perhaps with the exception of “Cosi fan tutte’— 
is being given with such virtuosity in every part and de 
tail as “Figaro.” Its performance goes far to prove Bruno 
Walter’s authority for the specific Mozart style: the ren- 
dition of the orchestral part is a revelation Che perfect 
polish of this production, in which Fritz Feinhals (Alma 
viva), Gustav Schutzendorf (Figaro), Hermine Bosetti 
(Susanne), Delia Reinhardt (Cherubino) and Nelly Merz 
(Countess) excelled, is only rivalled by that of “Ent 


(Continued on page 42.) 


INTERESTING 
FIGURES 
AT THE 
MUNICH 
FESTIVAL 


(1) Varia lvogtin 
(the new coloratura 
of the Chicago Opera) 
as the Nightingale in 
Braunfels’ opera, “The 
Birds” (after fris 
tophanes) (2) Dr. 
Carl Zeiss, the neu 
general manager’ of 
the Munich State 
T heater. (3) The 
Theater” 
(formerly Court Op 
era) ; in the corner at 
the teft the entrance 
to the “Residence 
Theater,” the little 
rococo theater where 


‘National 


Mozart's operas and 
Other intimate worka 
are given. (4) Inte 
rior of the Prinzre 
genten Theater where 
only the Wagnerian 
operas are given. (5) 
1 group of Munich 
stars at rehearsal 
(at the piano) Bruno 
Walter, (left to right) 
Karl Erb, Fritz Fein 
hols, Emmy Ariiger, 
Friederich Broderaen, 
Varia Ivogiin (Karl 
EKrb has just become 
the husband of Maria 
lvogtin,) 
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COURIER 


week of the season, The part is one that specially fits the 
St. Louis girl, who has won the praise of the critics and 
the discerning in all parts of the world. She sang this 
opera in Monte Carlo last March and in the audience was 
Madame Leonardi, Puccini’s daughter. After the perform- 
Mme, Leonardi visited Miss Mason in her hotel to 


Polacco and Edith Mason to Return Soon 


hat < opera singers are hard working folk in addition to 

g well traveled, is exemplified in the summer spent by 
‘ith Mas son, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
ast May has traveled from New York to Buenos 
Milan, Italy, to Paris, back to 4nee 
sail on the S, S, Aquitania, 


lan, and is now preparmg to 
} 


ich leaves England October 15 and reaches New York that Miss Mason was the best Butterfly on the stage today. 
tober 23. And all this time. she has been studying the he critics of the Monte Carlo News, the Journal de Mo- 
ind old roles that she will sing both in Chicago and "aco and Le Petit Monegasque unanimously agreed with 


the verdict passed on Miss Mason’s talents by Puccini’s 


ew York City this season 

fhe trip to Europe was necessary, because she wished to daughter. : : 

ure costumes both in Italy and Paris, but the South Miss Mason has been coaching during the summer under 
American voyage was taken with her husband, Giorgio the direction of Mr. Polacco, whose talents, ability and 
Jlaceo, the chief conductor of the Chicago Opera, whose genius are so well known that it is unnecessary to com- 
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ment on them, While in Italy the Polaccos visited with 
Toscanini, whom Mr. Polacco is not only willing but anx- 
ious to hail as master, and to whom he gives credit for his 
success in reaching the plane he has achieved in his chosen 


ice and knowledge are also used for the masterly operatic 
tions given by that aggregation 

debut with the Chicago company will be in 
Butterfly, and is planned for the first 


" 
Mi Ma n's 
role of Madame 














Transcontinental Tour Begins With NEW YORK RECITAL, CARNEGIE HALL, Friday Evening, October 28, 1921 


EMMY DESTIN rm ean 


NEW YORK MUSICAL BUREAU 


Woolworth Building, New York 
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Teacher of 
Singing 


FREDERIC WARREN 


4 Director of the 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
Selwyn Theatre, N. Y. C. 
Has resumed teaching at his new Studio: 370 Central Park West 
On WEDNESDAYS in OCT., 3:30 to 5:30, Mr. 


Just bring your music and come. 


Tel. Riverside 0136 
Warren will examine voices and consult with 


students free of charge. All other days appointments by letter only. 
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on taught in Paris and on the la sal has sung successfully before the 
greatest critics of Italy and France. 





NOTE:—Voice trials daily 12:30 to 1:30. 


Studio 31 Metropolitan Opera House New York 


For appointment telephone FRANK STEEN, Fitz Roy 2786 
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Me. SCHOEN--RENE 


Announces that she will accept only a limited number 
of talented singers for her 


NEW YORK MASTER CLASSES 
OCTOBER 15-—MAY, 1922 


Apply in Writing to Secretary, 
Suite 62, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 B’way, N. Y. 








show her a letter she had written to her father, telling him 
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GIORGIO POLACCO, 
with his wife, Edith 
Chicago Opera. 
cess, was artistic director at the season of the Teatro Colon, 


Mason, prima donna soprano of the 
Maestro Polacco, who has won fresh suc- 


Buenos Aires. Mr. and Mrs. Polacco are now visiting their 
home in Milan for a few weeks and will return to 
about October 20, 


America 


profession, The two conductors have great regard for 
each other and in addition to looking up to Toscanini as 
guide and preceptor, Polacco hails him as one of his best 
friends. Mr. and Mrs. Polacco, in addition to the work 
both of them have done this summer, have been busy ar- 
ranging their new home in Milan and have been selecting 
furniture, hangings and schemes of decoration for it. 


Maine Ready for Silver Jubilee Celebration 


October 6, 7, 8 and October 10, 11 and 12 are the dates 
for the Maine Festival, which this year will be in the form 
of a Silver Jubilee Celebration, this being William Rogers 
Chapman’s twenty-fifth year as director-in-chief of these 
annual events. During that period Mr, Chapman has 
brought to Maine many of the world’s greatest artists, and 
always has presented highly inte resting programs. He be- 
lieves that this year’s orchestra is the best that ever has 
been heard at the Festival, and the chorus of 600 voices, 
too, will be better than ever this year. The soloists will 
include the New York Trio and about seven other artists 
of the highest rank. 


Telmanyi Due to Arrive October 3 


Emil Talmanyi, the Hungarian violinist, who will arrive 
on the S.S. Helig Olaf from Copenhagen on October 3, 
will make his New York debut at Aeolian Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, October 20. 

Previous to that date he will play several out of town 
concerts, including an appearance with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra and a joint appearance with Dohnanyi. 
Sandor Vas, the Hungarian pianist, will accompany Mr. 
Talmanyi to America 





Soder-Hueck Studio Reopens 
Mme. Soder-Hueck, well known teacher of many leading 
singers, reopened her studios in the Metropolitan Opera 
House building Monday, September 26, 
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SOPRANO Metropolitan Opera Co. 


“Beauty of Tone”’ 
“Excellence of technic” 
“Dramatic expression” 
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“ONE OF THE BEST.” 
New York Globe. 
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Both the Symphony Society and the Philharmonic have 
reached an agreement with the union musicians. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, will hold a Golden Jubilee May Festival 
in 1923. 

The United Musical Bureau has been opened in New York 
by Benno Rosenheimer. 

William Simmons was in a hold up on Riverside Drive last 
week, but fortunately not robbed. 

Peoria, lil, will celebrate Music Week from October 29 to 
November 5. 

Mischa Violin, violinist, was married secretly to Lillian 
Davidson last spring. 

Mrs. Enrico Caruso will pass the winter in Italy. 

A fund of $20,000 was willed to Columbia University to 
establish a fellowship in music. 

Mme. Alda will give thirty concerts before joining the 
Metropolitan Opera in January. 

The National Association of Organists reports all bills paid 
and a balance of $607 in the treasury. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff has returned from South America. 

Still another Auer pupil will be heard in New York this 
winter—Vladimir Graffman. 

It is reported that Tetrazzini receives a 500 guinea fee each 
time she appears in England, 

Clarendon H. Pfeiffer has severed his connection as man- 
ager of Aeolian Hall. 

Wassili Leps, the well known conductor, plans to open a 
vocal studio in New York, 

Ganna Walska is reported to be considering returning to 
the Chicago Opera. 

Nellie Kouns was married to Sherman C. Amsden, an ad- 
vertising manager of Chicago, on September 10, 

Ralfe Leech Sterner prints a list of 100 artist pupils who 
are prominent singers. 

Tomijiro Asai is the name of a Japanese tenor who will 
be heard here soon, 

Daisy Jean will return from Europe this month. 

Lodewjk Mortelmans has composed two new piano works. 

Marinus de Jong will play Peter Benoit’s concerto for piano 
with orchestra in Antwerp. 

Emil Telmanyi is due to arrive in New York on October 3. 

It is reported that Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, tenor, has been 
engaged for the Metropolitan. 

Francis Macmillen will give his first recital in New York 
in five years on October 14 at Town Hall. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., is to have a new auditorium. 

More season tickets were sold before the opening of the 
public sale for the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
course than in the entire season last year. 

H. Waldo Warner, winner of the Coolidge Festiv: al prize, 
has finisned a new work, “The Fairy Suite.’ 

Edmund J. Myer has written a book on voice which will be 
published soon. 

Rudolph Larsen has opened a new violin studio at 547 
Riverside Drive. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Lenora Sparkes returned on September 25 from spending 
the summer in England. 

Elena Gerhardt will give joint recitals eg Richard Strauss 
in New York and Wheeling, W. 

Emma Roberts has been coaching eae lieder with 
Mme, Sembrich at Lake Placid. 

Cecil Fanning will be soloist with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra twice this season. 

Ernest Schelling will open his season in Cleveland in joint 
recital with Mme, Homer on October 25. 

Roderick White has been engaged as assisting artist for 
Emmy Destinn’s tours. 

The Flonzaley Quartet is expected to arrive in New York 
October 30. 

Ernest Hesser has been appointed director of music for 
the Indianapolis public schools. 

Sergei Radamsky and Horace Britt are scheduled for a 
joint recital at the Ogontz School. 

Deems Taylor succeeds the late James Gibbons Huneker 
as music critic for the New York World. 

The Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts will take place this 
winter at the Selwyn Theater. 

Beatrice Martin, soprano, will sing at Aeolian Hall on 
November 29. 

Massenet’s “Herodiade” will be heard for the first time at 
the Paris Opera on October 16. 
Mme. Jaernefelt, Finnish soprano, will make her first ap- 
pearance in New York at Aeolian Hall, October 7. 
Jesse G. M. Glick, the noted lyric writer, has left the Coast 
and is on a tour of the Eastern States. 

The advance sale of the Chicago Opera up to September 
24 was $200,000. 

There were many Americans and Englishmen at the recent 
Munich Festival. 

Richard Strauss is writing a new ballet in two acts; the 
scenario also is by himself 

Reéngagements invariably are the rule wherever George 
Reimherr sings. 

The Guilmant Organ School will begin its twenty-third year 
on October 11, 

Carolyn Beebe has returned from a pleasant vacation spent 
at Mystic, Conn. 

Martha Baird is now under the management of Hinkle 
Barcus. 

The Manhattan Gpere, House was packed for the first per 
formance by the San Carlo Opera an Monday evening. 

Marshall Sidwell and Albert Chadwick, organists, won first 
prizes at the Fontainebleau Conservatory. 

Sousa received $2,500 from Germany for back royalties on 
his “Stars and Stripes Forever.” G.N. 


Florio Artist-Pupil to Sing in Toledo 

Rachel Allabach, the young artist pupil of Prof. M. E 
Florio, will appear in a concert in Toledo, Ohio, on October 
8, when she will be heard in an ambitious program. The 
concert will be at the Scott High Auditorium, and. she will 
be assisted by the Toledo Symphony Orchestra, with her 
teacher as the piano. Owing to Miss Allabach’s. recent 
success in Pittsfield, Mass., this summer, many friends and 
admirers are anticipating this event with interest. 
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Chicago Opera to Open Here January 23 


Following his return from New York, George M. Spang 
ler, business manager of the Chicago Opera Association, 
announced that he had signed eight interlocking leases on 
the Manhattan Opera House, New York City, which places 
the Chicago Opera Association on a friendly basis with 
all the contending factions and assures the appearance of 
Mary Garden’s company at the Manhattan for five weeks, 
opening Monday night, January 23 

Mr. Spangler also announced that the contracts with L ydia 
Lipkowska had been confirmed and that the present star 
of the “Merry Widow” would carry out the original plans 
to create the title role in “The Snow Maiden,” to be given 
its American premiere in Russian and by a Russian cast in 
Chicago during the coming season 


Emmy Destinn to Arrive October 16 


Emmy Destinn, the Czecko Slovakian diva, will leave 
her Castle Straz at Prague, September 27, arriving in Paris 
on October 1, After remaining there a week for the pur 
pose of renewing her wardrobe for her transcontinental 
tour, Mme. Destinn will sail on the steamer Lafayette 
from Havre on October 8, and will arrive in this country 
about October 16. 

Mme, Destinn will make her initial bow before the 
Metropolitan pubic on Friday evening, October 28, at 
Carnegie Hall, and will be assisted by the American vio 
linist, Roderick White, and her accompanist, George La- 
peyre. A program of unusual interest will be presented at 
this recital. 


Sousa Concerts Postponed 

\ Sousa concert without Sousa would be even more out 
of place than “Hamlet” without the Dane, so the first con 
certs of his scheduled season have been postponed The 
Hippodrome concert goes over from October 2 to March 5, 
1922. Sousa, who is still suffering from the injuries re 
ceived when he fell from his horse in Philadelphia a short 
time ago, will rest for about two weeks more and then he 
gin his tour at Cleveland 


Martinelli Not Going to Mexico 


When Giovanni Martinelli, the tenor, returned from 
Buenos Aires last week, it was rumored that he would can 
cel his concert engagements in the States this fall in order 
to go to Mexico for the opera season now playing there 
This, however, is not true Mr. Martinelli will remain 
here and fill the dates arranged for him by the Metropol 
itan Musical Bureau 


Opera Singers Back from South America 


A number of opera singers who have been appearing at 
the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, this summer arrived in 
New York on the S. S. Huron September 21. Among them 
were Claudia Muzio, Giovanni Martinelli, Giulio Crimi and 
Adamo Didur of the Metropolitan Opera and Carlo Galeffi 
the Italian baritone. 
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LYDIA LINDGREN 


Dramatic 


‘She has a superb dramatic voice 
of astonishing volume, lovely 
quality and range, which she 
directs with an intelligence pos- 


sessed by few.”’ 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


HIGH STANDARD OF INSTRUCTION AT LONGY SCHOOL 


Faculty Drawn Largely from 


Boston, Mass. September 23, 1921.—The announcement 
that the Longy School of Music will reopen October 1, thus 
ginning its seventh season in Boston, contains many in- 
teresting new features Founded in 1915 by Georges 
Longy, this school was established with a view to provid- 
a permanent institution where music would be taught 
1 comprehensive and thoroughly scientific manner, To 
this end Mr. Longy selected a faculty calculated to establish 
and rigorously | maintain standards similar to those of the 
Conservatoire Nationale in Paris. A brief summary of the 
training represented by his teaching staff will indicate the 


ig 


leals which Mr. Longy sought to further. 
Mr. Longy himself is generally regarded as the foremost 
ing oboe soloist torn in Abbeville, France, on August 


he received his early education in that place and 

entered the Paris Conservatoire. Philip Hale, the dis- 
nguished critic, recently wrote the following appreciation 
f Mr. Longy’s musical career: 


1868 


Grorces Loney, 

Georges Longy, having taken the first prize for oboe 
playing at the Paris Conservatory in 1886, having won an 
enviable reputation as a prominent member of the Lamou- 
reux, Chatelet, Folies Bergére, and Opéra-Comique orches- 
tras, joined the Boston Symphony Orchestra as first oboist 


Boston Symphony—Georges Longy a Coach of Celebrated Artists—Renée Longy- 
Miquelle and Stuart Mason Also Important Members of Faculty 


in the fall of 1898. Since then he has been a leading figure 
in the musical life of Boston and his fame has spread 
throughout the musical world of this country. 

“In 1900 he became the founder and leader of the Longy 
Club of wind instruments and brought it to the highest 
stage of performance. He introduced to Boston chamber 
music by Bernard, d’Indy, Loeffler, Lazzari, Caplet, Bird, 
Herzogenberg, Malherbe, Wailly, Roentgen, Zuef, Gouvy, 
Rietz, Huré, Longy, Fauré, Kovacek, Perilhou, Wollett, 
Magnard, Mouquet, Wolf- Ferrari, Falconi, Enesco—the list 
is long and catholic, nor were works for wind instruments 
by older masters neglected. 

“In the fall of 1899, as conductor of the Orchestral Club, 
he brought out in six years fifty or more orchestral com- 
positions hitherto unknown, many of them important; com- 
positions by Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Loeffler, Enesco, Berlioz, 
Moussorgsky, d’Indy, Holmes, Chausson, Hue, Fauré and 
others. As conductor of Mrs. Hall’s Orchestral Concerts, 
beginning in January, 1908, he continued this work. 

“As conductor of the MacDowell Club Orchestra (1915) 
and Chorus (1917) he found another field for his useful- 
ness, ,and in 1919 he founded the Boston Musical Associa- 


tion.’ 
As director and prominent figure of the teaching staff at 
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GEORGES LONGY 


the Longy School of Music, Mr. Longy devotes the greater 
part of his time to coaching both instrumentalists and sing- 
ers. Among his several artist pupils who have won recog- 
nition on the concert stage may be mentioned: Marie Sun- 
delius, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Laura Little- 
field, the well known concert singer; Frances Nash, pianist ; 
Ethel Frank, soprano, who has recently had great success 
in London; Arthur Hackett, tenor; Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, pianists, etc. 
Renfte Loncy-MIQueLLe. 

Mr. Longy is assisted in his work by his daughter, the 
talented pianist, Renée Longy-Miquelle, who, from 1915 to 
1919, was assistant director of the school, and, since 1919, 
director. Mme, Miquelle, who directs the piano, solfeggio 
and rhythmic-gymnastics departments, was born in Paris, 
France, on June 14, 1897. Her first teacher was her father, 
she taking up solfeggio, piano and oboe when she was four. 
At the age of eight she began to specialize in piano, study- 
ing with Berthe Grosjean in Abbeville, and entered college 
at the same time. In 1909 she went to Paris to complete 
her musical education, studying piano under Maurice Du- 
mesnil and Alfredo Casella, solfeggio with Mme. Massart, 
1910-1912, and eurythmics with Jean d’Udine, 1911- 1914. 
In October, 1911, she entered the “Cours Pianistique P. S. 
Herard,” being awarded the first prize in June, 1912. Mme. 
Miquelle came to the United States in 1914. She was ap- 
pointed to direct a class in eurythmics at the New England 
Conservatory (1914-1917). She resigned that position to 
be exclusively connected with the Longy School. Mme. 
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Graduate of Petrograd Conservatory 
Under Leopold Auer 


Formerly Director of the Imperial Conserva- 
tory at Omsk 
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Miquelle’s first public appearance as a concert pianist was 
at a Longy Club concert in January, 1915, winning. great 
praise. She has had success in New York, at a concert of 
the Society of the Friends of Music in 1917, and at en- 
semble concerts (with Georges Miquelle) in Boston and 





LONGY-MIQUELLE 


RENEE 
elsewhere. Besides her public work, Mme. Miquelle has 
gained no little repute as an instructor. 

Stuart Mason. 


The school is quite fortunate in having obtained the ser- 
vices of Stuart Mason as head of the harmony, counter- 
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Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 F {th Ave., New York 
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point- and composition department. Mr. Mason hardly 
needs an introduction to American music lovers. Having 
received his early training at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, from which he graduated, Mr. Mason 
studied in Paris with Isidore Phillip, Raoul Pugno, Andre 
Wormser (piano) and Andre Gedalge (counterpoint and 
composition). He is also a member of the faculty of Har- 
vard University and of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. He has been very active in this city as pianist, 
teacher, composer and conductor, Continuing his past pri- 
vate instruction at the school, he will hold there, as a new 
feature; harmony classes on Wednesday mornings. These 
harmony classes have been founded on the same basis as 
the solfege classes, the latter having proved to be very suc- 
cessful during the past year. The opportunity for ambi- 
tious students to follow Mr. Ma- 
son’s invaluable instruction is an 
unusual one, and this new course 
will doubtless prove exceedingly 
popular. 
Georces MIQUELLE. 

The entire faculty staff remains 
the same, with the exception of 
the cello department, which is to 
be headed by Georges Miquelle, who 
will be pleasantly remembered as 
solo cellist of the Boston Sym- 
phony “Pops” Orchestra and of 
the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety. M. Miquelle’s time will be 
somewhat limited, due to many 
concert engagements in joint re- 
citai with Mme. Miquelle. Another 
staff has occurred in the solfege department, 
sitated by the departure of Constance McGlinchee, now with 
the David Mannes Music School in New York. She will be 
replaced by Gertrude B. Peabody, who will also teach chil- 
dren’s classes, by special request, in Charles River, Mass. 
Albert C. Sherman, first assistant solfeggio instructor, has 
shown his efficiency in this department. During this past 
summer he has been teaching at the school besides super- 
vising the work successfully. Other members of the faculty 
are: Harriet Shaw (harp), F. Thillois (violin), L. Artieres 
(viola), H. Girard (bass), G. Laurent (flute), P. Mimart 
(clarinet), A. Laus (bassoon and saxophone), G, Wendler 
(horn), G. Mager (trumpet), E. Adam (trombone), A. 


STUART MASON 


change in the 
neces 





GEORGES MIQUELLE 


Gerry (piano), M. Moorhouse (cello), P. Danforth 
(rhythmic-gymnastics)—the majority of these being mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The children’s classes formed late last spring having 
shown very satisfactory results, will be permanently held 
this season. At the close of last year’s work free scholar- 
ships were given to Austin Ivory, age seven years, of Ros- 
lindale; Doris Morrison, age fourteen years, of Waltham, 
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and Kenneth B. McNeil, age ten years, of Malden. These 
were awarded after a fourteen hour trial lesson course, 
given from May 9 to June 9, which served as a test of the 
children’s musical ability and desire to work. The winners 
are entitled to free tuition for three years in solfeggio and 
rhythmic-gymnastics. 

Special attention is drawn to new regulations. Every 
other month pupils will take examinations in order to 
establish a high standard in their study and entitle them to 
become candidates for the diploma examinations. The school 
season has been extended to the end of May, making it an 
eight month year. 

Another interesting plan is to hold informal musicales 
about once a month, under the direction of Georges Miquelle, 
at which advanced students will take part, illustrating works 
of the masters. Discussion of musical interpretation and 
critical analysis of the works rendered will follow these 
concerts, J.C 


Edmund J. Myer Resumes Work 


Edmund J. Myer, veteran specialist in the voice and 
author of many standard works of wide distribution, has 
returned from his summer vacation, spent at Point Chau 
tauqua, N. Y. He has been working all summer on his 
new book, “A Key to All True Conditions of Tone in the 


Singer’s Voice.” Mr. Myer states that this is to be his last 
book, summarizing a life’s experiences in vocal art. He will 
resume teaching in his studio, Carnegie Hall, New York, 


the first week in October. 


W. Henri Zay Reopens Studio 

W. Henri Zay, who spent his well earned vacation in rest 
and recreation in the Adirondack Mountains, has just re 
turned to New York and has reopened his studios at 50 
West Sixty-seventh street. Many pupils have been awaiting 
his return. 

Mr. Zay will introduce several pupils to the public during 
the coming they will illustrate his specialty of 
“singing on the timbre,” or the use of mask res« 
breathing combined 
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Formerly accompanist with MARY GARDEN, 
MARGARET MATZENAUER, ORVILLE 
HARROLD and other prominent artists— 
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York Evening World. 


“Mr. Reimherr sang with understanding and 
aristocratic color.”—James Gibbons Huneker, New 
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New Members of Philharmonic Named Symphony Orchestra. Gustav Heim, the new first trumpet, 
also comes from the Boston Symphony by way of Detroit. 
The trombone section of year before last’s Philharmonic 
will be restored to the orchestra, and some other ex-Phil- 


\n agreement between the symphony societies in New 
York City and the musicians of the American Federation 


has been reached through the willingness “ yor = harmonic men who were absent from the list of last season 
ers to get together in the interests of the pub n i will return, Fred Geib, the tuba player, and Alfred Friese 

es have agreed to lengthen the ce i aay at the tympani are Philharmonic men of long standing. 
to add one service weekly to rr 2 ome: ees 7” Rehearsals will commence early in October under Con- 
rake hie ocieties have agreed that no fe uction he ductor Stransky’s direction. Stransky will conduct the 
ech: hall be mad A Ciacte state Of anes MOM opening concert on Thursday evening, Nevember 27, and 

union ' esponsible for the delay in discuss - ; - 7 “ 
cigs wir vn: | wt aa until the end of January, when he will relinquish the baton 
the situation but a settlement has now been reaches to Mengelberg. Mengelberg will conduct at Carnegie Hall 
d ome uct signed tas: anil oeenitaiel eet iain ae Brooklyn and at the Metropolitan Opera House, dividing 
shes pple t 1 nit 7 an the direction of the latter series with Artur Bodanzky. 
personne:, 86 ‘was to be expected iM ay oe pear AY; Nt Henry Hadley is again the associate conductor. 
ide with the National Symphony fast te voting? * The Philharmonic office reports an enormous increase in 
portant one is that of the engagement of Scipione _ the subscription sales over other seasons. Many old Phil- 
neertmaster, Leo Schulz will remain C, a % o harmonic subscribers are adding the concerts at the Metro- 
ing the duties of the first chair with vy 1 oF politan Opera House to their original subscriptions. Season 
Ferdinand Lowack and Joseph Kovarik wi Sed tickets are on sale at the Carnegie Hall box office and at the 
CEST BOOTEONS the head of the second violins ax Philharmonic office in Carnegie Hall for the Carnegie Hall, 
respectively, and Bruno Labate is re-engaged as the Metropolitan Opera House and Brooklyn series of concerts. 
In the flute and clarinet sections the first in 
nts are doubled, with Nicholas Kouloukis and Daniel ain eae ° = 9 
faquarre a lo flutists and Gustav Langenus and Simon Cecilia Guider to Sing Here 

lo clarinetists There will also be two solo Cecilia Guider, lyric soprano, will be heard in a concert 
player Auguste Mesnard and Benjamin Kohon at Carnegie Hall on the evening of December 5, the pro- 
iddition to the familiar faces of Xavier Reiter and Mau ceeds of which will be devoted to the benefit of wounded 
Van Praag in the horn section, that of Bruno Jaenick« war veterans now confined in hospitals. The advisory 
be seen as a newcomer, Mr, Jaenicke comes to the hoard consists of Irving T. Bush and Col. Jacob Ruppert, 
Philharmon is first horn from the Detroit Orchestra and those serving on the committee of arrangements are 
| he had previously held the same position in the Boston George J, Corbett, Col. John T. Delaney, Maj. William 
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CECILIA GUIDER, 


lyric soprano, 
Ottman, Maj. Manfred E. Ehrich, Col. W. D. Vanderpool 
and Col. John C. Breckenridge. 
Mrs. Guider has been studying with Campanari for over 
six years and is said to have a voice of sympathetic quality. 


Irish folk songs will occupy a prominent place on a program 
that will also include classics. 


Telmanyi en Route for America 
Word has been received by cable of the sensational success 
scored by Telmanyi at his farewell appearance in Copen- 
hagen. Soon after the concert the violinist sailed for 
America for his forthcoming tour here, and was given a 
rousing reception by his many admirers as the boat left the 
dock. 








Pittsfield Festival, October 
Ist 





“A most remarkable 
trill, so certain in at- 
tack, so unbelievably 


lear, and rapid.’’—Daz/ ' , 

saraniranit’—Dai> | | Miami Conservatory 
MIAMI, FLA. 

BERTHA M. FOSTER, Director 








Boston, Jordan Hall Recital 
October 25th 








New York, Aeolian Hall Recital 
October 28th 


Chicago, Blackstone Musicales 
November |6th 


(o) 
FEW AVAILABLE DATES 








Opens October 17th, 1921 





Mor.: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. Aeolian Hall, New York City Write for prospectus 























PAUL KOCHANSKI IS AMONG THE 
VIOLINISTS WHO WEAR THE PURPLE 


New York Tribune, March 10, 1921. 


“There is a musically aristocratic point of view in his approach to the music he presents; a finer 
grain in his playing, a distinction that separates him from the many who attempt the violin.”—New 
York Times. 


“A master violinist."—London Telegraph. “A genius.”—Washington Star. 

“A conjurer of eloquent art in its highest form.”—New York Mail. 

“A genuine musician equipped with taste, intelligence and feeling.”"—New York Herald. 

“One of the few who make music on the violin and make it for its own sake.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“A Kreisler type of player, yet one who has enough individuality to be different from the Austrian 
monarch of the fiddle.”"—Pierre V. R. Key. 


“Has the sort of personality that attracts admirers.”—New York Telegram. 


For terms and dates apply to: GEORGE ENGLES, 
Aeolian Building, New York City 
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Guilmant Organ School to Reopen 


In the downtown residential section of New York City 
known as Greenwich Village, not far from the Washington 
Arch, the Guilmant. Organ School was founded twenty- 
two years ago by William C. Carl, under the presidency 
of the late Alexandre Guilmant. It is in this part of the 
city, frequently referred to as the “Quartier Latin,” that 
many an artist is located, and where a large number still 
reside or retain their studios. Premier Clemenceau, Mark 
Twain, Alexandre Guilmant, Joseph Bonnet, Lillian Nor- 
dica, Annie Louise Cary, Thurlow Weed and General 
Woodford are but a few of the noted personages who in 
the past have chosen this corner of old New York as their 
abode. Numberless artists’ studios are still found in Mac- 
dougal Alley and other quaint streets. Stately churches, 
such as Grace Episcopal, the Old First Presbyterian, St. 
Francis Xavier, and the Ascension, surrounded by the 
homes of many who have helped to make New York 
famous, are all near. In this environment and atmosphere 
organ students have found it to be an ideal place for study 
and serious work and still be within easy access of all that 
moves in the great city. 

For its twenty-third year, beginning October 11, the 
Guilmant Organ School has prepared a plan of work, out- 
lined in the new catalog, intended to cover every requisite 
for an organist’s complete education. 

The specialt, of this well known and successful institu- 
tion is the organ. Not only do students receive a thorough 
and systematic course in organ playing, but the theoretical 
branches are given the same minute attention. During the 
coming season particular stress will be laid on these special 
subjects: improvisation, service playing and choir conduct- 
ing. At the students’ recitals, a special line of work has 
been outlined which will give an insight not only into the 
works of the classic period and the modern school, but 
also the development of organ music from the early cen- 
turies up to, and including, works of the present day. 

William C. Carl, the director, will have charge of the 
organ department, and will receive a limited number of 
private students. As a supplement he will direct classes in 
the accompaniment of church service, registration, con- 
Suctang and recital playing. The faculty, including Clement 
R. Gale, Warren R. Hedden, Howard Duffielu, Willard 
Irving Nevins, Lillian Ellegood Fowler, Lewis C, Odell and 
Charles Schlette, will teach the subjects of harmony, coun 
terpoint, composition, orchestration, hymnology, musical 
dictation, keyboard work, general musical knowledge, musical 
history, organ construction, organ tuning, the training of 
boys’ voices, the accompaniment of the standard ora- 
torios, etc. 

Practice facilities, so difficult to obtain, have been ar- 
ranged for in various parts of the city. Dr. Carl makes a 
special effort to secure positions for students as soon as 
they are capable, and scores of them are now holding re- 
sponsible posts as organist and choirmaster throughout 
the country. 

There are already many applicants for the free scholar- 


ships offered to deserving young men and women by the 


Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer, The contest is open 
until October, and the examinations will be held Friday, 
October 7, just prior to the reopening of the school. The 
office is located at No. 17 East Eleventh street. Dr. Carl 
has returned from the mountains and the other members of 
the faculty will be in town for the reopening on October 11. 
The advance application list of new students is very large. 


May Beegle’s Varied Interests 


May Beegle’s list of attractions for the Pittsburgh sea- 
son of 1921-1922 is a most important one. In addition to 





MAY BEEGLF, 


Pittsburgh concert manager. 


the regular series of five pairs of symphony concerts by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at Syria Mosque, and the Ellis 
Concerts, now in their ninth season, she is inaugurating 
a series of three attractive concerts to be known as the 
May Beegle Concert Series and to be given at Carnegie 
Music Hall. This newest series will open on Monday even- 
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ing, October 31, with a joint recital by Florence Easton 
and Riccardo Martin. On December 5 Olga Samaroff and 
Hans Kindler will be joint stars, and on January 9 Frieda 
Hempel will give a Jenny Lind concert. Miss Beegle’s 
large clientele will assure the success of this series, 

The dates for the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts are 
November 11-12, December 9-10, January 13-14, February 
17-18, March 31 and April 1. Vincent D'Indy, the cele- 
brated French composer-conductor, will be guest conduc- 
tor for the January concerts, and all other concerts will be 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski. Soloists to be featured 
in this course are Helen Stanley, Joseph Lhevinne and 
Rosa Lhevinne. 

The Ellis Concerts open on October 18 with Geraldine 
Farrar, Ada Sassoli and Edgar Schofield. On November 
24 Rachmaninoff will be the attraction. December 15, Flor- 
ence Macketh and Arturo Bonucci, and on January 26 
Fritz Kreisler will close this series, 

Miss Beegle also directs the organization known as the 
Pittsburgh Friends of Music Society, which she organized 
last season to present concerts on Sunday afternoons in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Schenley. The attractions for 
the meetings of this society are the Flonzaley Quartet, Al- 
berto Salvi, the London String Quartet, and Joseph Lhe- 
vinne and Rosa Lhevinne. 

Other attractions scheduled to date which Miss Beegle 
will represent are Tony Sarg’s Marionettes, Sousa and his 
band, Titta Ruffo, Richard Strauss and Pavlowa. 

The Chicago Opera Association’s spring engagement, as 
in previous seasons, will be under Miss Beegle’s direction. 
This company has gained great popularity in Pittsburgh and 
an annual engagement is assured. 


First Evening Mail Concert Great Success 


The New York Hippodrome was taxed to capacity on 
Sunday afternoon, September 25, for the first of the Even- 
ing Mail’s free concerts, and thousands were unable to se- 
cure admission. This is not to be wondered at, for such 
an array of soloists seldom is to be found grouped on one 
program. Samuel Gardner, violinist, was the first artist 
to appear, and of especial interest were two selections from 
his own pen, prelude in C major and “From the Canebrake.” 
Tom Burke, tenor, from Covent Garden Opera, was heard 
in an operatic selection as well as in several songs. Then 
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there were two distinguished soloists from the Metropolitan 
Opera House—Frances Alda and Giuseppe Danise—both of 
whom were especially well received in operatic arias and 
some lighter numbers. Alfred Mirovitch displayed his un 
usual pianistic prowess in compositions by Rachmaninoff, 
Schubert-Liszt, Schubert-Tausig and Mirovitch. Two de 
lightful dances were participated in by Rosina Galli and 
Giuseppe Bonfiglio, both of the Metropolitan. The accom 
panists for the various artists were Theodore Flint, Lee 
Cronican, Ralph Mazziotta, Stella Barnard and Arturo 
Scuri. Charles D. Isaacson, under whose direction these 
concerts are given, was scheduled for a talk on “Face to 
Face with Schubert,” but owing to the lateness of the hour 
that number was dispensed with. Mr. Isaacson made a few 
appropriate remarks in opening the concert, and John ¢ 
Freund spoke between part one and two of the program 


The Bancroft Popular with Musicians 


For the past few years the Bancroft has been the head 
quarters and official hotel for music lovers visiting Worces 
ter, Mass., and especially has this been so during the annual 
festival week, which this year takes place October 3-7 
The Bancroft is “the rendezvous of discriminating musical 
celebrities,” for the service rendered its patrons is at all 
times beyond reproach. 


Marian Veryl to Present Novelty 
Marian Veryl, soprano, who will give recitals in a great 
many cities this season, has included in her programs th 
aria from Rimsky-Korsakoff's opera “Snegourotschka,” the 
novelty which Gatti-Casazza will present during the season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Bartik Back Home 


Otokar Bartik, ballet master of the Metropolitan and 
manager of musical artists, returned last week from an ex 
tended trip through Europe 
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PAUL RYMAN 


An American Tenor 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 
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Internationally Eminent Vocal Teacher 


New York Studio Open September 15th 
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| CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 





[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep this depart ment up to date and to that end r 


uests that all notices 


and prospectuses of musical prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier so as to be included in this depart- 


ment. 


Chicago Association of Commerce offers a prize of 
for the best words and another $100 for the music for 
Chicago song for the semi-centennial of the Chicago 


MARCELLA LINDH 


for many years the leading voice specialist 
and teacher of “bel canto” in Budapest, will 
reopen her studio in New York, 101 W. 78th 
St., October 1st. Special treatment of for- 
merly strained voices. Opera, classic, mod- 
ern, and a specialty made of folk songs in 
the original languages. 




















Endorsed by 


Prof. EUGEN HUBAY 


the great violin master, famous composer 
and Director of the Academy of Music in 
Budapest. 














It will be found that in each contest the name and address are given, to which intending candidates may 
apply directly for further information.—Editor’s note.] 


fire. Should anyone write both the winning words and 
music he will be given both prizes. For further particulars 
see Musicat Courter for September 22, page 5. 


Prizes. 


The Chicago North Shore Festival Association offers 
$1,000 for an orchestral composition. The contest is open 
to composers of the United States, and the winning com- 
position will be played at the final concert of the 1922 
North Shore Music Festival. Compositions should be sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1922, and should be sent by iy- 
sured parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, 624 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

De Pauw University School of Music, Greencastle, Ind., 
offers $50 for a short organ composition, the length of 
irom three to five printed pages. The aim of the compe- 
tition is to stimulate interest in short organ compositions 
of real merit, and is open to American-born composers 
only. Compositions should be mailed to Van Denman 
Thompson, professor of organ, De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Mana-Zucca offers $500 for a quintet (piano and strings) 
by an American composer. Manuscripts are to be sent to 
the secretary of the American Music Optimists, M. Gobert, 
4 West 130th street, New York. The contest closes No- 
vember 1, 1921. 

The Matinee Music Club of Philadelphia offers $200 in 
competition to American composers for a dramatic musical 
setting or an operetta, using for the text Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow’s poem, “The Masque of Pandora,” 
with incidental solo parts, choruses for women’s voices, and 
score for a string orchestra (including harp and piano). 
All manuscripts must be sent in as first-class mail matter by 
November 1, 1921. For further information apply to Clara 
Z. Estabrook, secretary, 620 West Cliveden avenue, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge offers $1,000 for a string quartet, 
the winning composition to have its initial performance at 
the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music in 1922 at Pitts- 
field, Mass. Manuscripts should be sent to Hugo Kort- 
schak, care of Institute of Musical Art, 120 Claremont 
avenue, New York City. The competition will remain open 
until April 15, 1922, 

The California Federation of Music Clubs announces 
that it will give prizes for the best compositions by Cali- 
fornia resident composers in two classes as follows: Class 
1—Chamber music work; trio, quartet or quintet, for strings 
and piano in three or four movements. Prize $300. Class 
2—State song (words may. be obtained from committee 
October 1, 1921). Prize for music, $50. The competition 
is only open to composers who are citizens of the United 
States and have been residents of California for at least 
one year. The manuscript for the chamber music must be 
submitted on or before January 1, 1922, but no composition 
will be accepted earlier than December 1, 1921. All 
manuscripts must be sent, charges prepaid, to American 
Music Committee, C. F. M. C., office of L. E. Behymer, 705 
Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Circolo degli Artisti of Turin, Italy, in codperation 
with the Double Quintet Society of Turin, announces an 
international competition for a chamber music composition 
for all or part of the following instruments: First violin, 
second violin, viola, cello, doublebass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, piano, harp. An indivisible prize of 5,000 
lire will be assigned to the work which proves deserving of 
it. A second prize of 3,000 lire, to be divided or not accord- 
ing to the judgment of the jury, will be allotted to the 
work or works which are considered as being the next best 
after the first one rewarded. The limit for the receipt of 
manuscripts is fixed for December 21, 1921. Complete 
details of this competition will be found in the MusicaL 
Courter for August 18, page 20. 

Two prizes are offered by the Paderewski Prize Fund. 
The first is for $1,000 for the best symphony, and the sec- 
ond for $500 for the best piece of chamber music, either 
for strings alone or for piano or other solo instrument 
or instruments with strings. This contest has been ex- 
tended to December 31, 1921, in order to allow com- 
petitors more time. Manuscripts should be sent to Elizabeth 
C. Allen, secretary of the Paderewski Fund, at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 

The Royal Philharmonic Academy of Rome offers two 
prizes for chamber music compositions for Italian com- 
posers. The first is for a sonata for violin or cello and 
piano, the second for two compositions for four solo voices, 
soprano, contralto, tenor and bass, with piano accompani- 
ment. The prize in each case is five hundred lire. Composi- 
tions must be received at the Academy on or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1921. 

Compositions for publication during 1921-22 by the So- 
ciety for the Publication of American Music will be re- 
ceived at the office of the secretary, William Burnett Tuthill, 
185 Madison avenue, New York, until October 15. Only 
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chamber music compositions should be submitted, and pref- 
erably for those combinations which include the piano. 
Piano sonatas also will be received. Manuscripts are to be 
sent with the actual name of the composer in a sealed en- 
velope and not written on the score. Life membership in the 
Society for the Publication of American Music is $100 and 
annual membership $5. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Philip Berolzheimer, city chamberlain, and Mrs. Berolz- 
heimer offer free organ scholarships at the Guilmant 
Organ School. Candidates must be eighteen years of age 
or over, and all applications be in by October 1. Further 
particulars can be secured through Dr. William C. Carl, 
Hotel Van Rensselaer, 17 East Eleventh street, New York 
City. 

The Chicago Musical College (624 South Michigan Boule- 
vard) offers seventy-three free scholarships, which together 
with other scholarships awarded are of the value of $20,000. 
These are thus divided: Piano department, thirty-seven; 
vocal department, sixteen; violin department, fourteen; ex- 
pression department, five; department of dramatic art, one. 
These prizes entitle the winners to free instruction for a 
period of one school year of forty weeks. Free scholar- 
ships are awarded only to those who are financially unable 
to undertake their own artistic education. Those interested 
who are able to pay something for their instruction may 
apply for a partial scholarship. 

The American Academy in Rome announces a competition 
for the Frederic A. Juilliard Fellowship in musical composi- 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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BONETTI’S BUENOS AIRES OPERA SEASON 
AT TEATRO COLON PREMATURELY CLOSED 





Performances an Artistic Success, But Deficit Runs Over $100,000—Polacco Wins High Honors as Artistic Director 


Buenos Aires, September 2, 1921.—The operatic season 
conducted here this summer at the Teatro Colon by Im- 
presario Bonetti was concluded before its scheduled time 
as Bonetti lost something like $100,000, and asked the Ar- 
gentine Government whether it could reduce the tax on 
each performance so as to diminish his great loss. When 
the government hesitated, Bonetti closed down. Incident- 





TEATRO COLON, BUENOS AIRES, 
where the opera performances were given. 


ally, to cut short all further expenses, his projected seasons 
at Montevideo and at Rio de Janeiro were cancelled. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the Colon season Rabeau’s “Marouf” 
was staged again with Ninon Vallin in the chief part. 
Polacco conducted with great spirit. “Boris Godunoff,” 
with Adamo Didur, was also produced again and the out- 
standing feature of the performance was his fine inter- 
pretation, which won a warm tribute from the public and 
local papers. To finish the season, “The Tales of Hoff- 
man” was produced for the first time in Buenos Aires 
under the masterful baton of Polacco, and the opera was 
received with warm praise and satisfaction. Ninon Vallin, 
as the Doll, added another plume to her praiseworthy 
accomplishments. 

Maria Barrientos, the tenor Borgioli, and the Belgian 
baritone, Crabbe, are going on a short tour in the Argen- 
tine, visiting the principal Argentine cities where they will 
sing “Lucia de Lammermoor” before returning to Europe. 

Moccui in Buenos Aires, 

Walter Mocchi’s grand opera Company made its debut 
at the Coliseo Theater in the Argentine capital on August 
27 with a very fine performance of “Aida,” Rosa Raisa in 
the title part. The public received the artist with unending 
applause and the artist met with a great success. The 
tenor, Cortés, as Rhadames, sang well. Since then “Madame 
Butterfly” has been drawing great crowds to hear the 
Japanese artist, Tamaki Miura, in the title part, and her 
success has been a great one, “Tristan and Isolda’” has 
also been given several times and always meets with the 


public’s approval. Marinuzzi conducted with understand- 
ing and brought out the fine parts of the score with great 
brilliance. The tenor, Maestri, as Tristan, could not cope 
with the difficult score but made efforts to compensate with 
his dramatic interpretation of the part. The Argentine 
mezzo soprano, Berthe César, as Isolda, proved to have 
made some strides toward the rounding off of her voice 
which last year seemed poor for want of training. She 
made an acceptable Isolda vocally. Mocchi may possibly 
give a short season in Montevideo, but nothing is certain 
as yet and all depends upon how his present Buenos Aires 
operatic adventure is going to turn out financially. 
K. M. STottNer. 


Virginia Van Riper to Introduce Song Cycle 


At the National American Music Festival at Buffalo next 
week Virginia Van Riper, the Chicago soprano, will in- 
clude in her recital program on Thursday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 6, “Love in a Cottage,” the song cycle to Charles Han- 
son Towne’s words, by William Reddick, who will accom- 
pany Mrs, Van Riper. It will be the first complete per- 
formance of the cycle to be given in public and will con- 
stitute one of the interesting novelties of the week. The 
program will also include numbers by representative Amer- 
ican composers, among them Charles Gilbert Spross, Wil- 
liam Stickles, Jesse Pease and Geoffrey O’Hara. 








Pizzarello’s Pupils Visit Villa Bel Canto 


Joseph Pizzarello, vocal instructor, entertained at his 
Villa Bel Canto, Cannes, France, several of his artist 
pupils : Elizabeth Schaup, his New York representa- 
tive; Harriet and Emma Mittelstaed, and Fanny Miller, 
all from New York. After a trip to Milan, Venice and 
Lucerne, they went to Paris to continue their vocal studies, 
under Mr. Pizzarello’s guidance, with the exception of Mrs. 
Schaup, who is returning to New York to teach, 





New Studio for Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren has resumed teaching and coaching at 
his new studio at 370 Central Park West, The Ballad Con- 
certs, third season, will take place this year at the Selwyn 
Theater. 


Mme. Lindh Endorsed by Hubay 
Marcella Lindh will reopen her vocal studio in New York 
on October 1, and will make a specialty of folk songs in 
the original languages. Opera, classics, and modern works 
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also are taught by her, and she gives special treatments for 
formerly strained voices. Mme. Lindh has been endorsed 
by Prot. Eugen Hubay, violinist, composer and director of 
the Academy of Music in Budapest. 


Michel Gusikoff to Give Recital 
On Thursday evening, October 20, Michel Gusikoff, vio- 
linist, will give his first recital of the season at Town Hall. 
An“interesting program has been arranged. 
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TENOR 


Available for 


CONCERT, RECITAL, ORATORIO 
and OPERA 


Address Secretary, Matthews 
404 Knabe Building New York City 











GARIBALDI 
ARRIGHI 


The Natural Italian Way of Singing 


Teacher of Elizabeth Celli; Rogers; 
Russi; Marco; Dillon; etc. 


Specialist in the rapid development, placing 
and perfecting of the voice. 
Professional inducements. 
Church, Oratorio, Concert, Stage and Opera. 


Telephone: Columbus 0554. 
Studio: 2104 Broadway at 73rd St., New York City 

















ALFREDO MARTINO 


Announces the removal of his vocal studio on Oct. 1 from 131 Riverside Drive to 


329 WEST 85th STREET 


NEW YORK 


SEND FOR LEAFLET 
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41% West 45th Street, New York City 


Phone: Bryant 7233 









NEW YORK 
C. KATE BEACOM 
Piano and Class Work 


Councillor for Mach-a-Wa-Mach Camp 
323 W. 83rd St., N. Y. 


ALICE M. SPA 
Piano, Coaching and 


DOROTHY LOU IRVING 


Phone: Schuyler 943 





621 E. 2%h St., Brooklyn 


Phone: Kenmore 1297 











MRS. R. F. BEARDSLEY 
Piano and Class Work 
Pupil of Xaver Scharwenka 


609 West 115th St., N. Y. 


234 West 74th St., N. Y. 


Scientific Muscular Pianoforte Technic 
Individual and Class—All Ages 


ULDING NORTH CAROLINA 


Accompanying IRENE WEAVER 


Piano am) Class Work 


Franklin 


Normal Teacher 


Phone: 9284 Col. 





RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Class Lessons 


Phone: Morn. 5530 










332 West 85th St., New York 
Phone: 8265 Schuyler 





EMMA BECK 


94 Prospect Park W 


WINIFRED KENNER 
Phone: South 


287 Mill Street 


MABEL COREY WATT 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Directress of Music Flatbush School 
Four Assistant Teachers 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CORA SHEFFER ANTHONY 
Piano and Voice 
Teacher of Teachers 


Brooklyn 
Mahaney City 


3688 J. 119 Se. Main Street, 








Piano and Harmony 
Individual and Class Lessons. Interviews 
124 W. 12th St., N. ¥. Phone: 3715 Chelsea 















RUTH CARLMARK 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of La Forge-Berumen Studio 

836 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 


















MRS. M. L. FISH 
Piano Instruction and Class Work 
Box 523 Mt. Kisco Phone: 386 














OLGA FISHER 
Piano and Class Work 
93 Junction Ave., Corena, L. I. 
Phone: Newtown 4158 




















HELEN PARKER FORD 
Organist and Coach—Piano Instruction 
134 Orawaumpum 5t., White Plains 
Phone: 1231 

















NELL E. HANKS 
Accompanist and Piano Instruction 
Pupil of Heinrich Gebhardt 
274 West 7lst St., N. ¥. Phone: 10028 Col. 











Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥-| NEW JERSEY TEXAS 
ETHEL Y. THOMPSON NELLIE HALL 
IDIS LAZAR ; ; 
President, Roseville Music Club Wuthang Agt., He. 3, Abileas 
Concert Pianist and Teacher Individual and Class Lessons si gaa +a cpt 7 
430 W. 118th St., N. ¥. Phone: 3880 Morn. 11 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford FOREIGN 
JEANNETTE C. LEIDY GEORGIA 
Piano and Class Work MARTHA E. SMITH AUSTRALIA 
416 West 122nd St.,N. ¥. Phone: 4475 Morn. Class and Piano Lessons—Normal Teacher CLAUDE KINGSTON 
Demonstrations Organist, Collins Street Ba 
» C § ptist Church 
GLADYS MURGATROID ES Doutd Flees, Aitente 10 Park St., Melbourne 
Pegs as and Class Work ILLINOIS Stabila =i 4 —- 
erling Place, Brooklyn 
Phone: Prospect S642 FELICIA TURNER CANADA. , 
Examining Normal Teacher CARA FARMER 
ae bm ELSA K. PETERSON (One of Two in the U. S.) Piano and Glass Leveons, Demonstrations 
Kirpal-Lindorfl School of Music 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago Certified Normal Teacher 
e Mothers’ Creative Musie Course 
140 Barclay St., Flushing, L,I. Phone: 1687 M. * 
mead apts Phone MISSISSIPPI 750 Bathurst, Toronto 
MARIE A. PLATE OLIVE BEAMON ” on . eee 
Sun Institute of Art Study and Play Pisno Instruction CHINA 
473 West End Ave., N. Y. Normal Teacher EMIL DANENBERG 
sit telioes dee Yonkers, N. Y. 221 E. Madison Street, Yazoo City Pianoferte Instruction 
MISSOURI Pupil of Teichmuller (Leipzig) 
MRS. LESLEY GUEST REILAND, MUS. B. FLORENCE E. HAMMON The som, Hong Kong 
Former Teacher Piano Department State Normal Teacher Saint aaa ems 
Syracuse University Private Lessons and Graded Class Work | INDIA 
2327 Grand Concourse, N. Y. Seven Assistants MRS. MARK ELDREDCE 
Phone: Fordham 551—Extension 4 Musical Art Bldg. St. Loui, Caleutta 
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| ST. KATHERINE’S CHURCH, NUREMBERG 
This is the church in which the scene of the first act of 
“Die Meistersinger” is laid, It has been many years since 
religious services have been held there, the old building hav- : 
| ing been used as a storehouse for various things. Now it is 
i “ announced that it is to become a Museum for German Song. 
E , ‘ The interior will be restored exactly as it was in the time 
| RAFAELO DIAZ, Q) when the Nuremberg Mastersingers flourished and held their 
the popular Metropolitan SZ meetings within its walls. 
: Opera tenor in the cos 
i tume of an Indian chief 
This snapshot was taken ‘ 
on Folwell’s Island, im 
Penobacot Bay, Me 
where Wi Dia spent 
part of his vacation WITH REED 
MILLER AND 
NEVADA 
VAN DER VEER 
ARTHUR ALEXANDER (A bove) Reed Miller 
AND FREDERICK and Nevada Van der 
WAKREN, Veer (Mrs. Miller) 
two De Reazke disciples, seated and two fair 
aditan ah BMoskola Maule pupils, at the Miller 
Vv } country place, Bol- 
ton Landing, Lake 
George, N. Y. (Left) 
Some of the colony 
| of music students, 
i who studied with Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer at Bolton Landing the past 
summer; two of the group, however, who are prominent artists and were guests of the 
Villers, are Louise Hubbard, soprano (second at left) and Alerander Crooks, tenor, 
both soloists of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, N. Y. 
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| ELSIE BAKER, 
imerican contralto, reports that a vaca- 
| tion is better late 

| kept in town most of the summer making 
| records for the Victor. Her coming sea- 
| 

| 

| 

| 





than never. She was 








well filled with concert dates 
that she was forced to refuse a flattering 
by a New York manager. 


son t8 #80 


offer made her 
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VIRGINIE MAURET, 
the young danseuse, whose American 
debut last season was so enthusiastically 
lauded by the New York critics. Here she 
is pictured at her favorite sport while at 
Sacandaga, N. Y., this past summer. 













RUDOLPH GANZ A 


The above picture was snapped after a les- 
son during the time Mr. Ganz was conduct- 
ing his recent master 
Mr, Ganz is now in Switzerland on a short 
visit with his family and will return to St. 
Miss Kryl 
make a concert tour until next season, and 


Louis .October 15. 


then it will be a 



















ND MARIE KRYL 
classes in Chicago. 


will not 


European one. 
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WILLIAM THORNER 
the well known New York vocal teacher, 
took a trip in his au- 
tomobile with Mrs. 
Thorner and their 
little daughter Rosa- 
linda through the 
Adirondack and White 
Mountains, One photo 
shows Maestro Thorn- 
er alone in his glory 
at Lake George and 
the other was taken 
at the Walter Golde 
bungalow at White- 
field, N. H. Left to 
right: Mrs, Golde, 
Mr. Golde, with 
Rosalinda Thorner, 
Mrs. Thorner and 
Mr. Thorner. 


top of Tioga 


Lake Tahoe 


Valle 


Init 








W. HI 
RESTING AT LAKE PLACID. 
Sigmund Spaeth, the well known writer on music (left), a visitor at Victor 
Herbert's fine estate at Lake Placid. (Photograph by Marshall Hall.) 
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MME. VON KLENNER AT POINT CHAUTAUQUA, 


Klenner, Pauline Snyder and Klare Marie See, “three of a kind,” during a moment 
P taal an , ; 
Von Klenner, founder and president of the National Opera Company of America, inten 
coming season, 











GRACE NORTHRUP( Right), 


vation 10,000 feet, between 


MUSI@€AL COURIER 


Road pass, ele- 


and Yosemite 
y, Cal, 





SNRI ZAY AND PUPIL, 
ARTHUR KIBBEK, 
tady, N. Y., 


pictured in the 


idirondacks, where Mr, Zay spent nearly 


onth golfing and motoring. 


DAISY JEAN (Right), 


Belgian 


cellist, who has become 


NT A UA 


a 


his country, will return this month 
and start her second and already 


r busy until April. 
photo.) 






(1) Mme. Von Klenner and some of her summer class, in her cornfield, Point Chautauqua, N, Y. (2) Mme. Von 


of relaration. (3) Mme. 
t on opera plans for the 


heavily booked season, which covers the eastern, 
southern, middle western and western states, and 
(International 
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left 
right: Phoebe 
Jefferson, Lu 
cille Oliver, and 
Evelione Tagli 
one, three of 
Kthel 


ska’s pupils, 


From 


Legin 


“uw ho ace ompa 
nied hey to 
Hurope this 
past summer, 
working the vil 
lage pump at 
Wort Fort, 
L . 1 maurie, 


France The u 

hare just “ay 

rived Mm Ve " 
York 





















(Left) FRISKING AT 
MUNSONVILLE 
Tenor Lambert Murphy and 
Nelson P. Coffin 
between them own all Gran 
ite Lake and its shores at 
Vunsonville, \ i near 
Keene, where Vi Coffin di 
rects the annual = festival, 
and they have decidedly 
good times there in the sum 
mer, The 


shows some 


Conductor 


group picture 
musical friends 
who spent a good part of 
fuguat there Left to right 
Joseph Priaula the 
of Ditson’s New York house; 
irthu Viddleton hbaas 
Lambert Vurphy, tenor 
Nelson Coffin, conductor of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Vew York, and several Neu 
England festivals and Oley 
Npeaks, the composer, with 
Clifford Cairna, 
and Charles Baker oach 
front fnother 


doyen 


bartione 


seated in 


snapshot shows Charles 
Baker (left) and Arthuw 
Middleton; it is entitled 


“Dignity and Impudence 
(after’ Landseer) and the 
reader is left his own choice 
The third photo shows Oley 
Speaks, a non-believer, try 
ing to convince his divining 
rod that it should not turn 
its point down where there 


is water underground 
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wr HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


ZAY ee nique Book 
otce 

a Ay Practleal Paychology of 

HENRI r oub, G. Schiomer 


Complete vocal method Stedie: 50 West 67th Street 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wstitGion 


Vincent V. 1 
Assistants| Caroline B 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS. BOSTON 


GEORGE E. 
545 W. 11ith Se. New York 


SHEA “rissun 
CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


CONCERT AND LECTURE RECITAL 


Management: JOHN WESLEY MILLER, 1400 Broadway, New York City 














Teacher of Vocal Art 
and Operatic Acting. 




















EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEIN WAY | HALL > NEW YORK, N. Y. 








SELEsTINE CORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





STUDIO, 2091 EAST 93rd ST. 


© RIEMENSCHNEIDE 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 




















Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


char 

With the foetiinien at the disposal of the Musicat Countza 
it is qualified to dispense ~ aes on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Coverza will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts, 

All communications should be addressed 
information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


‘Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


| Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
fe Tel. Lenox 687 L. Lilly, Sec’y 




















Creative Piano Playing Course 
Public Schools at Private Studios 


This course stresses PRINCIPLE in- 
stead of process. Devélops a musical 
stimulus, creates a physical freedom, and 
a spontaneous response. 


The entire course is “different” because 
of the new view point, and a new presen- 
tation. 


Send for descriptiwe circular. 
Address: 


Effa Ellis Perfield Music School, Inc. 


950-965 McClurg Bidg., 218 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Efta Ellis Perfield Music Teaching System 
413¢ West 45th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
Phone Bryant 7233 NEW YORK CITY 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
paragraph from an account of this concert in the Boothbay 
Register indicates that Miss Davis was highly successful and 
a credit to the Barrows studios: 

Miss Davis was the first on the program and was given a 
hearty reception by her many friends, This young artist is richly 
endowed with those gifts essential to a successful career. She 
possesses a pure soprano of wonderful sweetness and flexibility, 
to which is added temperament and a charming personality. 
These assets combined with her splendid training, assure Miss 
Davis a highly successful career, Among her selections were 
“The Eagle and the Lark” by Lieurance, “Slumber Song” by 
MacFadyen, “The Rose Leaves Are Falling” by Hadley, all most 
artistically rendered. Miss Davis is to appear at the National 
Music Festival in Buffalo, N. Y., October 3-8, which speaks well 
for her ability as an artist. 

PuitHarMonic CuoraL Society REHEARSING. 

Preparing for the oratorio festival in Symphony Hall, 
the Philharmonic Choral Society, F. W. Wodell, conductor 
(formerly the Philharmonic Choir), will rehearse selections 
from oratorios practically from the beginning of its season, 
early in October, so that the rehearsals of the oratorio music 
will be going on at the same time with the rehearsals for 
“Martha,” which the society will give at Jordan Hall in 
December. Anyone who wishes to obtain a special training 
in voice production will have the opportunity to do so in 
connection with membership in the Philharmonic. A class 
in voice culture and song interpretation will be taught by 
Mr. Wodell. The rehearsals will be held on Sunday after- 
noons at 4 o'clock in Recital Hall, New England Conserva- 
tory of Music building. Persons desiring membership may 
see the committee at the hall Sundays at 2:30 p. m. Mr. 
Wodel!l may be seen at 12 Huntington avenue, room 605, 
any day; also Tuesday and Friday evenings after 7:30 
o'clock. 
STUART 


Joins Harvarn Facutty—Otner Con- 


SERVATORY NOTES. 

Registration at the New England Conservatory of Music, 
which has entered upon the second week of the first session 
of 1921-22, exceeds that of the corresponding week a year 
ago, when the enrollment was the largest in the history of 
the school. 

Conservatory students who desire to be considered candi- 
dates for graduation next June have been requested to 
register in person with the dean of the faculty. Students 
expecting to teach in the first year pianoforte normal de- 
partment have been instructed to register at once for the 
classes in hand development. The normal lectures will 
begin on Saturday next. 

Elizabeth M. Rogers, of Medford, has been appointed 
secretary to Wallace Goodrich, dean of the conservatory 
faculty. - 

Stuart Mason, of the conservatory faculty, has been 
chosen an instructor in the Harvard University music de- 
partment, to give the course in harmony known as Music 2. 
His courses in musical history, harmony and harmonic 
analysis will be given at the conservatory as usual, 

By os 
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Opera at Brookfield Summer School 


The Brookfield Summer School of Singing, Herbert 
Wilber Greene director, has just finished its most success- 
People who have taken pains to “discover 
have met with one of the glorious experiences 
of their lives. Two of this summer's pupils have written 
back after their return home using these words: “Brook- 
field cannot be described—it must be experienced.” 

Over a thousand people can testify to the fact that 
pleasure and profit combine in this fine summer school. 
It has been possible for them to gain the operatic experi- 
ences, covering the entire presentation of the operas, every 
detail of the work, from painting the scenery, planning and 
making the costumes, climaxing with the presentation in 
full of the same operas that they hear in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston, 

To their repertory this season were added Puccini's 
“Manon Lescaut” and Massenet’s “Our Lady's Juggler,” 
There were no foreign names in the casts. The entire 
chorus and solos were given by young American men and 
women, who study the art for art’s sake, and always with 


ful season, 


Brookfield” 


the ambition of appearing with professional operatic: or- - 


ganizations, as they add to their experience. 

The operas already given at Brookfield, in addition to 
the two mentioned, are: “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Hansel 
and Gretel,” “Trovatore,” “Pagliacci,” “Faust,” “La Gio- 
conda,’ “Tales of Hoffman,” “La Boheme,” “Secret of 
Suzanne,” “Carmen,” “Mignon,” and “Barber of Seville.” 
All were given in full and the following were given in 
part: “Madame Butterfly,” “Rigoletto,” and “Samson and 
Delilah,” “Martha” and “Aida.” x 


Mme. Alda for Berlin and Paris 


Mme. Frances Alda has been engaged at the Royal 
Opera in Berlin in May and June of next year and after 
that at the Opera Comique, Paris. She will appear in 
“Othello,” “La Boheme,” “Faust,” “Aida” and “Manon.” 
Her concert season begins October 1, She will sing thirty 
concerts between that date and her annual engagement 
with the Metropolitan Opera, which commences in Jan- 
vary, 1922. In March she will resume her concert work 


before going abroad, 


Harry Seibert Back from Abroad 


Harry Seibert, organist, of Reading, Pa., returned from 
Europe on Se ptember 23 on the S. S. Lafayette. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Seibert went abroad with Pietro A. 
Yon, with whom he has been studying. Powell Weaver, of 
Kansas City, was another member of the party. Much of 
the time abroad was spent at the Yon home in Piedmont, 
Italy, but there also were enjoyable visits and appearances 
in Turin, Paris and other places. 


Nellie Kouns Secretly Married 
Nellie Kouns, well known, with her sister Sara, both in 
vaudeville and on the concert platform, was secretly mar- 
ried on September 10 at Buffalo to Sherman Culver, Ams- 
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ETHEL FRANK 
soprano, who sailed for Europe last Saturday on the 8. 8. 


Olympic. Her brilliant successes in London last season cre- 

ated a tremendous demand for her in the English provinces, 

where she will be heard until Christmas. She opens this 

tour October 11 as coloist with the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra, 





den, an advertising manager of Chicago, Her marriage 
will not interfere with her professional career. 


Pfeiffer Leaves Aeolian Company 


Clarendon H, Pfeiffer, for the past ten years manager 
of Aeolian Hall and of the Artists’ Department of the 
Aeolian Company, has severed his connection with that 
organization. 


MANA-ZUCCA PRIZE. 


Mana-Zucca, founder and president of the society of 
American Music Optimists, personally offers a prize of $500 
for the best quintet (piano and strings) by an American 
composer, 


The Contest Will Close December 1, 1921 


Manuscripts must be labelled with a motto or nom de plume, 
and be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing outside the 
same motto or nom de plume and containing the name and 
address of the composer. These envelopes will not be opened 
by the judges until they have selected the winning composition, 








| Manuscripts are to be sent to the secretary of the American 
Music Optimists, M, Gobert, at 61 West 74th Street, New 


York City. 

The judges will be Josef Stransky, Henry Hadley, Hans 
Letz, Bernard Sinsheimer, Herman Spielter, Roberto ‘Moran- 
zoni and Joan Manen. 


The winning composition is to have its first performance. at 
one of the concerts of the American Music Optimists, 


For all further information regarding the contest 


Address M. Gobert, secretary QUINTET CONTEST 
61 West 74th Street, - - - New York City 
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MARIE SWEET ‘BAKER 


Soprano 
CONCERT — RECITALS — ORATORIO — OPERA 
Address: Hotel Endicott, New York rr] Tel. Sckuyler 8300 


LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts— Recitals 
Address: 490 Riverside Drive Tel. 282 Morningside 














Mayo Wadler 


The American Violinist 
Mgt.: Jules Daiber, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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Henri Morin in Lyons 


Henri Morin, who conducted French operas with the Chi- 
cago Opera last season, is now in Lyons, France. Since 
his return to his native land, Mr. Morin directed at the 
Theater of the Champs Elysees in Paris from May 18 to 
July 15, a series of symphonic concerts with his orchestra 
of the Concerts Rouge. The programs were rigorously 
classic and contained only works consecrated to symphonic 
repertory—Beethoven, Mozart, Franck, D’Indy, Chausson, 
Wagner, etc. 

On August 14 he was secured to close the Bellecour con- 
certs in Lyons, where his debut was sensational, judging by 
the reviews of the critic of the Progres, and of Leon Vallas, 
of the Salut Public. Later in the month he conducted 
nineteen operas in fourteen days, with five matinees, in- 
cluding such as operas as “Carmen,” “Damnation of Faust,” 
“Faust,” “Boheme,” “Werther,” “Tannhauser,” “Tosca,” 
“Herodiade,” “Manon,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
“Samson and Delilah,” “Orpheus,” Troyens,” ‘Lakme,” 
and. “Mignon.” His orchestral selections included “Leo- 
nore,” overture, “Carnaval Romain” overture, “Patrie’”’ by 
Bizet, “Oberon,” “Freischiitz,” “Euryanthe,” “Symphonic 
Heroique” in C minor, pastorale by Beethoven, overture 
“Phedre” (Impressions d’Italie) by Charpentier, Symphony 
“Jupiter” by Mozart, prelude “Apres Midi d’Un Faune” by 
Debussy, and prelude and death of Isolde by Wagner. 

Mr. Morin will in all probability conduct operas in Paris 
this coming season. 


Lionel Storr Under Friedberg Management 

Although living in New York for but two years, Lionel 
Storr already has appeared at many important musical 
events—in recital with Galli-Curci, Farrar, Mary Garden; 
at the Commodore, Biltmore, Mozart Society, Carnegie Hall, 
with the Volpe Orchestra, in Brooklyn with Anna Fitziu 





© Underwood & Underwood 
LIONEL STORR, 
Bass-baritone. 


and Arthur Rubinstein, etc. Mr. Storr was born in Leeds, 
England, and started his career as solo soprano at St. 
Jude’s Cathedral. When he came to America he lived in 
Providence, R. I., where he figured prominently in the 
musical events of that city and throughout the New England 
States. Since coming to New York Mr. Storr has become 
soloist at Helen Gould Shephard’s church at Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., a post which he will continue to hold dur- 
ing 1921-22. His rich bass-baritone voice, of wide range 
is especially adapted for oratorio and ballad work. Mr. 
Storr will hereafter be heard in concert and recital under 
the exclusive management of Annie Friedberg. 


Koshetz Still at Water Witch 


Nina Koshetz, the former star of the Petrograd and 
Moscow Imperial operas, whom Mary Garden has en- 
gaged for the Chicago Opera, is still occupying the Ziegler 
Villa at Water Witch, N. J., preparing her roles for the 
opera and her programs for the many concert and recital 
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appearances she will make this season. She will not return 
to New York before the opening of the season, going 
directly to Detroit to appear in October as soloist with 
the symphony orchestra of that city, under Gabrilowitsch, 
under whose baton she made her first public appearance 
in this country last season. It was on this occasion that 
the Detroit Journal declared that Mme. Koshetz’s ap- 
pearance “must rank as historical, for it marked the 
American debut of one of the world’s greatest vocalists.” 


re a h . 
A Tribute to Bayerlee’s Teaching 

Max Josman, a singer who had quite lost his voice, ap- 
parently blaming it on wrong instruction, had the good 
fortune to hear and meet Johanna Bayerlee, Stockhausen 
exponent. His gratitude for what this teacher did for him 
is expressed in the following: 

To whom it may concern: 

It is with unusual pleasure and appreciation that I am speaking 
of Madame J. I tayerlee, of her exceptional knowledge of her art 
and masterly instruction, 

I am absolutely convinced that the very careful and most won 
derful training that I have received at the studio of Madame 
a Bayerlee has brought about the miraculous result of restor 
ing my voice, which was ruined through the course of study with 
my six previous instructors. Not only is my voice restored, but 
new life and character have been added to it. 

To find a teacher that really knows her profession was my geart 
problem two and a half years ago, ‘his problem was solved when 
I came to Madame J, L. Bayerlee, who is a real great teacher. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) M. Josman 


Sundelius En Route to the Coast 

Marie Sundelius, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who recently scored one of the most pronounced hits of 
the Ravinia Opera season as Elsa in “Lohengrin,” went to 
her camp at Harrison, Me., where she has been enjoying 
several weeks of rest before taking up her concert activities 
prior to the opening of her Metropolitan Opera season in 
November. Her first concert was scheduled for Wellsville, 
N. Y., on September 25. She went directly thereafter 
to the Pacific Coast to fill many engagements in this terri 
tory and en route. 


Berta Reviere Expects Busy Season 
Berta Reviere, soprano, is looking forward to a_ busy 
season, as her manager, Annie Friedberg, reports that she 
has booked many engagements for her. 


Klibansky Pupils’ Activities 

Sergei Klibansky, the vocal instructor of New York 
announces several new engagements for his pupils 

Vivian Strong Hart, who made such a splendid impres 
sion at her first appearance at the Coliseum, in Seattle, 
Wash., was reéngaged for another week. Lottice Howell 
has been engaged for a number of concerts with Hans 
Kronold, the cellist, and Joseph Phillips, baritone, for a coast 
to coast tour in lecture-recitals for next season. Sudworth 
Frasier appeared again with fine success at the Capitol 
Theater, New York. Virginia Rea, who was most success 
ful at her operatic debut when she appeared with the Car 
lin summer opera forces in Baltimore (as Gilda in “Rigo 
letto”), will appear in a joint recital with Elias Breskin 
in Lancaster, Pa., October 17. Sidney Allison was the 
soloist at the Butler Hotel in Seattle, Wash., recently 

Mr. Klibansky, at the close of his season at the Cornish 
School in Seattle, gave a pupils’ recital in the theater of the 
school, which was attended by an enthusiastic audience. He 


presented ten students from his summer class, and the Post 
Intelligencer (Seattle daily paper) commented on it as fol 
lows: “The recital was prefaced by an interesting talk by 


Mr. Klibansky. One thing may safely be said: ail his pupils 
have one feature in common, that 1s, an ease in singing that 
is most commendable Another striking feature is the 
pleasing diction, the enunciation and phrasing being ex 
cellent.” 

Mr. Klibansky resumed teaching at his New York studio 
on September 19 


Axman Motoring in Devastated France 


Gladys Axman, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, when last heard from was touring through the dev 
astated portion of France. “It is interesting, but pitiful,” 
she writes, accompanying a view of the Cathedral of Arras 
She sailed on the S.S. Olympic on August 24, and arrived 
in New York September | 


Bernice Mershon in “Floradora” Tabloid 


Bernice Mershon has been engaged to succeed Eleanor 
Painter as Dolores in “Floradora” in the tabloid version for 
the Shubert vaudeville houses. The act opened on Septem 
ber 15 in Astoria and will go on tour for twenty weeks, 
covering territory between here and Kansas City 
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Management : 
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“At no opera performance in 


New York in the last ten years 


in ensemble singing.” 
—New York Evening Telegram. 


Management 


DANIEL MAYER 


New York 


has the duet from ‘Lakme’ been 


Aeolian Hall, 


presented with such perfection 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ROCHESTER PARK BAND 
ENDS SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


Sousa Gives Concert—Honor for Young Pianist—Outlook 
for Busy Season—Notes 

Rochester, N. Y., September 16, 1291.—The Rochester 
Park Band, conducted by Theodore Dossenbach, closed 
the most successful season of its history on August 28 
with a concert in Genesee Valley Park. A crowd of 20,000 
persons heard the concert and proved that the band has 
won a definite place in Rochester’s summer musical life. 
The concert was in the nature of a request program, as it 
consisted chiefly of old favorites demanded by persons in 
the audience and each number was followed by encores. 
Kathryn Williams of Brooklyn, cornetist, who was with 
the band all summer, came in for special applause and 
responded with a series of special selections. 

The Rochester Park Band was organized in 1904 by 
Theodore Dossenbach and was made a part of the city 
staff. Each year a few changes in personnel have been 
necessary, but many of the musicians have been with the 
band from the beginning. It has gained a wide reputa- 
tion throughout the state for the excellence of its musician- 
ship and its concerts in Rochester have been increasing in 
popularity each year. 

Sousa Gives Concert. 

John Philip Sousa and his band drew a capacity audi- 
ence to Convention Hall on the evening of August 1 and 
won their usual tumultuous applause in a program rang- 
ing from Goldmark and Massenet to “Stars and Stripes 
Forever” and ragtime. The soloists were Marjorie Moody, 


soprano; John Dolan, cornetist; George Carey, xylopho- 
nist; Winifred Bambrick, harpist, and Ellis McDiarmid, 
flutist 
Honor For YOUNG PIANIST. 
David N. Kahn, a young Rochester pianist, has been 


engaged as solo pianist at the national American music 
festival in Buffalo, October 3 to 8. Mr. Kahn has just 
returned to Rochester from New York City, where he has 
been studying with Arthur Friedheim, well known inter- 
preter of Liszt, who predicts a brilliant future for the 
young pianist. At one time Mr. Kahn was associated in 
accompaniment work with Frank La Forge, famous Amer- 
ican musician and composer. 


OutTLoox ror Busy Musica SEAson. 


One of the busiest musical seasons in Rochester’s history 
is indicated by preliminary announcements that have been 
made thus far. The opening event of the season will be 
a joint recital by Nicola Zerola and Louise Homer in Con- 
vention Hall under the management of James E. Furlong, 
who is offering a series of seven concerts this year, with 
twelve eminent soloists. The Paley-Damon management 
will offer Martinelli for its first concert. V. W. Raymond 
is also offering a series, with Mary Garden as the out- 
standing feature, and Arthur M. See is bringing Fritz 
Kreisler, Geraldine Farrar and Rachmaninoff in a subscrip- 
tion series. In addition, the Tuesday Musicale will have 
a series of morning concerts and chamber music recitals, 
and there will be an important series of faculty recitals 
at the Eastman School of Music, which will reach the dig- 
nity of high class concerts. 

Notes, 

Fred S. Damon, director of Damon's Orchestra, has 
the honor of being the first orchestra leader in Rochester 
to be invited to make talking machine records with his 
orchestra, He and his men recently made records for the 
Okeh Company. 

Joseph Monk, for more than twenty years leader of the 
orchestra in vaudeville houses operated here by James H 
Moore, resigned from the Temple Theater recently and 
was promptly engaged to lead the orchestra at the Gayety 
Theater, a burlesque house. Mr. Monk is one of the best 
known musicians in Rochester and has come to be a famil- 
iar figure at the Temple Theater. His four sons were 
members of his orchestra, each playing different instru- 
ments. In place of Mr. Monk at the Temple is Raymond 
W. Fagan’s orchestra. Mr. Fagan has several orchestras 
in Rochester, and last winter he organized an elaborate 
musical act for vaudeville, playing engagements in several 
cities. He abandoned the vaudeville tour to attend to his 
orchestra duties here. 

Sevcik, famous Bohemian violinist who has been teach- 
ing at Cornell University music department, was the guest 
early in September of Arthur W. Pye, prominent violin 
teacher of Rochester. H. W. S. 


Samoiloff Returns from South America 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, the well known singing teacher, whose 
pupils are prominent in the operatic and concert world, was 
expected back this week from South America, where he 
accompanied various famous artists as their vocal mentor. 
He will resume giving lessons at his studio in Carnegie 
Hall about October 5. 


De Wolf Lewis’ First Recital October 7 


Goldina de Wolf Lewis has returned from Newport, 
N. H., and is busy preparing for her first real concert sea- 
son, After her success at the Keene Festival in May she 
had a number of reéngagements in New Hampshire. Miss 
de Wolf's first song recital of the 1921-22 season is sched- 
uled for October 7 at Lake Mohonk. 


Dickson’s 1921-22 Classes 


John Calville Dickson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has sent out 
very attractive cards announcing his classes for the 1921-22 
season. On September 12 he began teaching in Beaver 
Falls, the following day in Pittsburgh, and September 15 in 
East Liverpool. Mr. Dickson also is conducting twenty 
lesson classes for beginners in “Universal Song.” 





May Leithold Sings in Wildwood 
May Leithold, soprano, appeared in concert at the Ca- 
sino Auditorium, Wildwood, N.J., on the evening of 
August 27. She was heard in two groups of solos and 
scored her usual success. 
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ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
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MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 
Address: PETERBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

STBINWAY PIANO 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


** America’s Foremost Woman Harpist”’ 


Direction Lee Keedick Bureau, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
On Pacific Coast until December, 1921, Available for concerts and 
recitals. Management, Selby Oppenheimer, 68 Post St., near 
earney, San Francisco, 
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Althouse, Paul: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 4. 
Beale, Kitty: 
Lexington, Ky., October 10. 
Bocca-Fusco, Francesco: 
Bangor, Me., October 7. 
Portland, Me., October 11. 


Campbell-MclInnes, J.: 


Ridgewood, N. J., October 12. 


Chapman, William R.: 
Bangor, Me., October 6-8. 
Portland, Me., October 10-12. 


Coffin, Nelson P.: 


Worcester, Mass., October 3-7. 


Coxe, Calvin: 
Canton, IIl., October 3, 
Astoria, Ill., October 4. 
Jacksonville, Ill, October 5. 
Belleville, Ill., October 6, 
Quincy, Ill. October 7. 
Alton, IIL, ‘October 10. 
Greenfield, Ill., October 11, 
Benton, Ill., October 12. 
Johnston City, Ill., October 13. 
Marion, Ill., October 14, 


Crosby, Phebe: 
Bangor, Me., October 7. 
Portland Me., October 11. 


Curtis, Vera: 
Ridgewood, N. J., October 12. 


Dilling, Mildred: 
Buftalo, N. Y., October 4. 
Harrisonburg, Va., October 6. 

Ellerman, Amy: 
Canton, Ill, October 3. 
Astoria, Ill., October 4. 
Jacksonville, Ill., October 5. 
Belleville, Ill., October 6. 
Quincy, Ill., October 7. 
Alton, Ill, October 10. 
Greenfield, I!l., October 11. 
Benton, IIl., October 12. 
Johnston City, Ill., October 13. 
Marion, IIl., October 14. : 


Eyman, Katherine: 

Buffalo, N. Y., October 6-7. 
Fanning, Cecil: 

Buffalo, N. Y., October 6. 
Fonariova, Genia: 

Bangor, Me., October 7-8. 

Portland, Me., October 11-12. 
Galagher, Charles E.: 

Worcester, Mass., October 5. 
Galli-Curci, Amelita: 

Boston, Mass., October 2. 


Gilbert, Harry M.: 
Buffalo, i October 3-8, 


Guarneri, Fernando: 
Bangor, Me., October 6-7. 
Portland, Me., October 10-11. 


Hackett, Arthur: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 7. 


Hackett, Charles: 


Chattanooga, Tenn., October 13. 


Hamlin, George: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 5, 


Hempel, Frieda: 

ig oe England, October 11 
Hess, Han 

pate cng Ill., October 12. 


Hill, Ernest J.: 
Bangor, Me., October 7. 
Portland, Me., October 11. 


Hinkle, Florence: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 3. 


House, Judson: 
Worcester, Mass., October 6. 


Kemper, Ruth: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 6-7. 


Kerns, Grace: 
Worcester, Mass., October 6. 


Land, Harold: 
Worcester, Mass., October 6. 


Liebling, Estelle: 
Worcester, Mass., October 5-6 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 7. 


McCormack, John: 
Boston, Mass., October 9. 


March, Delphine: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 5. 


Marchetti, Attilio: 

Bangor, Me., October 8. 

Portland, Me., October 12. 
Marshall, Charles: 

Bangor, Me., October 8. 

Portland, Me., October 12. 
Martinelli, Giovanni: 

Lexington, Ky., October 10. 
Maxwell, Margery: 

Peoria, Ill., October 6. 
Meader, George: 

Worcester, Mass., October 5. 
Meisle, Kathryn: 

Buffalo, N. Y., October 4. 
Meldrum, John: 

Buffalo, N. Y., October 3. 
Middleton, Arthur: 

Buffalo, N. Y., October 3. 

Worcester, Mass., October 6-7. 
Moncrieff, Alice: 

Ridgewood, N. J., October 12. 

Buffalo, N. Y., October 3-6. 


Moore, Francis: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 3-6, 


New York Trio: 
Bangor, Me., October 7. 
Portland, Me., October 11. 


O'Hara, Geoffrey: 
Buffalo, N. Y., ‘October 3-4, 8. 


Orell, Lucelle: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 6-7. 


Patterson, Idelle: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 6. 


Patton, Fred: 
Worcester, Mass., October 5-6. 


Polk, Grace Porterfield: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 4. 


Price, James: 
Ridgewood, N. J., October 12. 


Ponselle, Rosa: 
Newark, N. J., October 2 
Bangor, Me., October 6. 
Worcester, Mass., October 7. 
Portland, Me., October 10. 


Pollain, Rene: 
Worcester, Mass., October 3-7. 


Reddick, William: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 3-5, 


Roberts, Emma: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 5. 


Schillig, Ottilie: 


Worcester, Mass., October 6-7. 


Shearer, J. H.: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 8. 


Sturkow-Ryder, Mme.: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 5. 


Van Gordon, Cyrena: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 4. 


Vertchamp, Albert: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 5, 


Wagner, Grace: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 4. 
Wentworth, Estelle: 
Detroit, Mich., September 29, 
Toledo, Ohio, September 30. 


White, Roderick: 
Chicago, Ill., October 7. 


Yorke, Helen: 
Bangor, Me., October 8. 
Portland, Me., October 12. 


Zimbalist, Efrem: 
Elizabeth, N. J., October 12. 


Zoellner String Quartet: 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 3-4. 
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Selim Palmgren’s Recital Next Tuesday 


Selim Palmgren, the noted Finnish composer, who is called 
the Chopin of the north, will make his first New York 
appearance on Tuesday evening, October 4, at Aeolian Hall, 
where he will play a program of his own piano compositions. 
Notable among this group will be a suite for two pianos 
from his “Masked Ball,” which will be rendered in asso- 
ciation with Percy Grainger. Mr. Palmgren is already 
widely known in America for his compositions. Among the 
best known of his smaller works is his beautiful sketch 
entitled “May Night.” 


Frisca to Make ‘Sled York Debut 


Alice Frisca, pianist, who will make her New York debut 
at Aeolian Hall, on October 6, has just returned from 
abroad, where she won flattering success. She gave several 
Paris recitals and her work was favorably commented upon 
by leading French critics. In London she appeared with 
Henry Wood and was popularly acclaimed. 

Miss Frisca is a San Francisco girl, who received her 
early training with the noted Russian pianist, Pierre 
Douillet. The New York program includes works by 
Beethoven, Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt. 


Another Tenor for the Metropolitan 


The Musicat Courter has received an unconfirmed re- 
port from Italy stating that a young tenor, Giacom« 
Lauri-Volpi, has been engaged for the season of 1922-23 
Lauri-Volpi has come rapidly into prominence in Italy 
and Spain. He is engaged for the important reopening 
season of La Scala, Milan, which begins in December. 


Rosing Busy Making Records 


Rosing, the well known Russian tenor, is now busy mak 
ing phonograph records of the songs he will program in 
America on tour. These records will be complete by the 
time Rosing arrives in New York the latter part of 
November. 











Metropolitan Auditorium 
Madison Avenue at 24th Street 


This handsome new fireproof! Auditorium 
at street level is now available for concerts, 
lectures, organization and non-political 
meetings. Seating capacity, exclusive of 
large stage, over eleven hundred. For 
dates, terms and all information apply to 


O. A. WOODRUFF—Agent for building 
Room 121, One Madison Ave., N. Y. City 














Scholarship Awards at Ithaca Conservatory 





of Music 


The following scholarships were awarded recently at 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music: Master scholarships 
(Sevcik)—Frances Yontz, Wysox, Pa., violin. Full 
scholarships—Margaret Gerberich, Lebanon, Pa., voice; 
Margaret D. Short, Seneca Falls, N. Y., piano; Lawrence 
Crawford, Findlay, Ohio, public school music ; Sadie Gott- 
lieb, Ithaca, N. Y., violin; Alice E. Stone, Uniontown, Pa., 
elocution. 

The list of partial scholarships is as follows: Doris 
Campbell, Watertown, N. Y. (vocal); Leona Flanagan, 
Athens, Pa. (piano); Frances Sweet, Carthage, N. Y 
(public school music); Ethel Wellington, Glens Falls, 
N. Y. (elocution) ; Marjorie Amsden, Cuba, N. Y.; Irene 
eee Nichols, N. Y.; Helen Butler, Newark Valley, 

: Jenny Dubin, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grace M. Jacobs, 
Peatiarad’ Vt.; Lillian Koster, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; Geral- 
dine Gorum, Rockford, Ill.; John Miglionico, Reading, 
Pa.; a pg: Mattituck, L. I.; Theodore Riccolono, 
Catskill, Wallace Van Lier, Modesto, Cal.; Myra 
Jennison, RE N. Y.; Muriel Tripp, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(piano). Lillian Harned, Cambridge Springs, Pa.; Louise 
Horton, Ovid, N. Y.; Gladys Kiehle, Canaseraga, N. Y. 
Lois F. Smart, Jefferson, N. Y., and Alvina Kostum, 
Houston, Tex. (public school music). Dorothy Essig, 
South Whitley, Ind.; Blanche Berger, Lebanon, Pa.; Helen 
Harris, Gloversville, N. Y.; Roy Sullivan, Elmira, N. Y.; 
Beryl Bradshaw, Athens, Pa.; Margaret Coon, Towanda, 
Pa.; Beulah Dunn, Lorenzo, Tex.; Mabel Flynn, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Helen Freeland, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; Ina Garrett, 
Baldwinsville, N. Y.; Dorotha Grover, Ulysses, Pa.; Jo- 
seph Kelsall, Patton, ’Pa.; ; Naomi Sobers, Bethleham, Pa. ; 
Leslie Warren, Alba, Pa.; Leona Beckerman, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Dorothy Bradshaw, Ossining, N. Y.; Ruth Denson, 
Watkins, N. Y., and Eloise Minor, South ’ Otselic, N. Y. 
(voice). Verna Baxter, Elmira, N. Y.; Benjamin Tobey, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Ethel Miller, Malvern, Ohio; Muriel Cole- 
man, Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Walter Winter, Elizabeth, 
N. J., and Mona Brundle, Wyoming, Pa. (elocution), 
Henry Plucker, Ithaca, N. Y.; Grace Gwinn, Missoula, 
Mont.; Kathieen Kimple, Ithaca, , Si Herman Pritz- 
ker, Ithaca, N. Y.; Charles Miller, South Otselic, N. Y.; 
Bernice H. Finch, Sidney, N. Y.; Maurice Clark, New 
London, Conn. ; Joseph La Faro, Geneva, N. Y.; Lorraine 
B. Lansberry, Johnstown, Pa.; Beulah Dunn, Lorenzo, 
Tex.; Margaret Williamson, Mansfield, Pa.; Mildred M. 
Wallace, Rochester, N. Y.; Norma Lee Mayhew, Granger, 
Tex.; Kenneth V. Mulcox, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Hazel 
Woodard, Winfield, Tex., and Nathalie Kiehle, Canase- 
raga, N. Y. (violin). 


Ohe Cleteland Tustitute of (Twsic ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director 


3146 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 


ALFREDO MARTINO 


Announces the removal of his vocal studio on Oct. 1 from 131 Riverside Drive to 


329 WEST 85th STREET NEW YORK 





SEND FOR LEAFLET 


FAUSTO CAVALLINI 


Leading Tenor with Scotti Grand Opera Company 
Address: care ALFREDO MARTINO, 329 West 85th Street 








New York 


MABELLE ADDISON 


CONTRALTO 
Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 
Orchestra—Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Festival 











Especially available for Schools, Colleges and other Educational 
Institution Courses and Series. 











Address Secretary, MABELLE ADDISON, 411 Knabe Building New York 
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DONATO 


PARADISO 


CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 
Studios: 607-808 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel. 1350 Circle 


Theodore SCHROEDER 


The Art of Singing 
Pierce walicing: Coptey Square 


Bertha BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L. A. KEENE 120 W. 74th St. New York City 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
8 East 54th Street, New York 


(Formerly 
of 
Milano, ltaly) 





Boston, Mass. 








Isaac Van Grove 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Auditorium Theatre : : Chicago, Ill. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL A JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome) 
VOCAL. TFACHER AND OACH 
(Special Rates to Teachers) 

Address Secretary, Studio: 25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler. Consultation by Appointment 


* BONUCCI 


is The Paganini of the Cello 


rt Fall Tour Now Booking 
For Recital, Concert, and Orchestral E 
O Excl. Met. Jules Daiber Concert Barean, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 

















ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIO 


For Recitals or Instruction Address, Berea, Ohio 
Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MACBETH 


Chicago Grand 
1 Concerts, Inc., ar Sresdwvey, New York. 





EAQZEZOc 








me ® Qi 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 





From Covent Garden, London, 
Metropolitan Opera. New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, ete, Available Sr Opera, purepens theaters. Coach to 
Concert and Oratori Mme, Adelina Patti, Calvé, 

Also: VOCAL TUITION Nordica and other celebrities. 


Address: 109 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City Phone Schuyler 8399 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 
BARITONE 


Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 


“He displayed to advantage his excellent diction and ar 
tistic sensibility.”"—New York American. 


G. STEPHENS, Representative 
267 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7992-W Decatur 























JULES 


FALK 


Concertizing Bel 
Holland and Uh 
September and October. 
American Season 1921-22 
begins November 14th at 
Washington, D. C. 
For available dates write 
Tour Direction . 
Falk, 96 Fifth Aven, Room 
New York, or Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau, 





New York. 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 


“ALL FOR AMERICA” (Patriotic Chorus) 
By Clay Smith 

There are sixteen Smiths indexed in “Who's Who in Music” but 
no Clay Smith among them, This is simply proof that the compiler 
did not lasso all the Smiths who should appear in his book, for 
this particular Clay Smith writes with directness, spontaneously, 
melodiously, effectively, Taking a text by Edmund Vance Cook, 
he has composed a patriotic anthem worth while, especially fitted 
for high schools. The four stanzas begin with reference to our 
Red, White and Blue, the words going with swing, the music finely 
appropriate, Range for medium voice, low D to high F sharp. 


“PO’ LI'L LAMB” (for Male Voices) 
By Holzworth-Shipman 
Paul Laurence Dunbar's characteristic cradlesong is set to 
sweetly pretty, lulling sounds for men’s voices by Mme. Shipman, 
the reiterated “po’ li'l lamb” having notably appropriate music. 
Easy and sure to please; range for first tenor G sharp, second line, 
to high G, 


THREE ANTHEMS (Octavo): “MY DEFENSE IS OF 

GOD,” by George S. Schuler; “OUR GUARDIAN SLUM- 

BERS NOT,” by Alfred G. Robyn; “ALL YE THAT CRY 
UNTO THE LORD,” by Frank H. Colby 


“My Defense” is evidently the work of a practical choral com 
poser, for the voice-parts move with -ease, with considerable unison 
part-writing, and some solo parts, the latter for quartet. The organ 
accompaniment is “snappy” and the whole thing has “go.” “Our 
Guardian” begins with a soprano solo, in easy and natural style, 
two octavo pages, followed by a chorus, easy to sing, sounding well, 
all on appropriate lines. Robyn has vast reputation as organist, 
composer of comic operas and songs, and R.. - no introduction to 
musically informed readers, “All Ye That Cry” is an expressive 
anthem, with short solo for low voice in the beginning, in the minor 
key, with harmonized repetition of the same for chorus, Then fol- 
lows a fine alto solo, which attains climax, a mixed quartet, and 
with unusual harmonies and likewise unique Amen at the finish, 


IRISH SONGS 
By O’Sheridan and Loomis 

Iwo Irish songs are these with words and adaptations of old 
Gaelic melodies by Mary Grant O’Sheridan, the piano accompani 
ments by Clarence Loomis. They are “Nell Flahertie’s Beautiful 
Drake" and “The Samhain Feast."’” The whole world is watching the 
“old sod’ and wishing it well in the fight for real freedom, so that 
interest in Irish music is now greater than ever before. It be 
hooves concert singers and recital givers to keep a weather-eye on 
the public, and cultivate such tendencies and special interests. The 
“Drake” song of course refers to the fair Irish colleen’s bird, this 
maid o’ Tralee having one as her special pet. Three stanzas tell of 
the tragic fate of this boid, who would fly like a swallow, or swim 
like a fish, But some crool savage, “to grease his white cabbage, 
murdered Nell Flahertie’s beautiful drake.”’” In minor, the song is 
full of mock tragedy, with a “Loobeen” (refrain) of light charac- 
ter, all of it in real Oirish style. Range from E, first treble line 
to F sharp, top line. “Samhain” (pronounced ‘“Sowan") means 
farewell to good weather, and describes the brown leaves of autumn 
drifting, the wild birds winging their way to the far South: 

“No blossoms smile from the dusty hedge, 
Where nests have lost their screening; 
From the caverned height of the rocky ledge, 
Comes the sound of the drear wind keening.” 


Having in it rhythm, even though sung in moderate tempo, with a 
very singable melody, the song is graceful and pretty, appealing 
and in popular vein. Range A below treble clef to E, top space, 


“FOLKS NEED A LOT OF LOVING (Song) 
By Katherine A. Glen 


There is a Catherine Agnes Glen noted in “Who's Who,’ doubt- 
less the lady who write the song noted above, Pupil of Bern- 
stein (New York), Noyes (Boston), lived in Reno, Spokane, ac- 
companist, later president of the Spokane Lorelei Club, now living 
there, she seems to lead an active life, but is not known to us of 
the East as a composer, Strickland Gillilan is the author of the 
likable text, which says we all need ovine in the morning, with 
cares beset; at noon time, in the battle lull; at night time, when 
wearily they take them home to rest, 

“Of all the times for loving, 
That’s the very best!” 


The fact is, folks want a lot of loving every minute, the sympathy 
of others, and their smiles, until life’s end; from the moment they 
begin it, folks need a lot of loving all the while! Marked “To be 
sung with much freedom of expression and time,” this bright and 
pleasing encore-song has a taking way. There are humorous points 
in the song; there is tenderness in spots, and best of all, there is 
naturalness throughout, all of which should bring the little three- 
page work (range D below treble clef to E flat, top space) success. 
‘To Jessie’ says the dedication, 


“MY LUVE IS LIKE A RED, RED ROSE” (Song) 
By Clifford Bloom 


Burns’ original Scotch words are used in this song, which moves 
along with gusto, the melody pronounced, fluent and taking, to 
an accompaniment which is a model of its kind, It sings well, plays 
well, “listens well,” so what more do you want? If more songs 
had the perfect naturalness, the spontaneity of this song, ‘twould 
be well. Range from C below treble clef to G above. “To Aunt 
Mary Woodson.” 


A Busy Riuiiaiiliats Season for Martinelli 


Giovanni Martinelli returned to America on Septem- 
ber 21. In connection with his forthcoming appearances 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, the following facts are 
significant : 

In the first week of August cabled reports from Milan 
to Loridon indicated that Mr. Martinelli had been chosen 
for the highest position among the Metropolitan’s tenors. 
This report remained unconfirmed, except for the fol- 
lowing: 

An Associated Press despatch from Buenos Aires, 
printed in the New York Times and elsewhere on August 
9, quoted a cable from Manager Gatti-Casazza to Mar- 
tinelli advising Martinelli to “take care of yourself, as 
you will have a heavy load during the next Metropolitan 
season.” This is the only cable of this sort reported in 
the press. 

Martinelli’s annual leave of absence from the Metro- 
politan, which he devotes to a month’s concert tour, has 
been cancelled this year, Manager Gatti having refused 
to allow him to be absent this year. 

Martinelli was invited to be guest-star at Mexico City 
for the month of October, but could not accept the offer. 

Press reports from Buenos Aires, including such lead- 
ing journals as La Prensa and La Nacion, indicate that 
the final weeks of Martinelli’s singing there were even 
more brilliant than the opening performances, His Prin- 
zivalle in “Monna Vanna” was an exceptional success, = 
was followed by a performance of “II Trovatore,” at 
end of which the entire audience remained in the Teatro 
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Colon to give a personal reception to Martinelli. La 
Prensa referred to this exceptional event as one of the 
high lights in the history of this aristocratic house. 





CHATTANOOGA TO HAVE 
NEW AUDITORIUM 


Chattanooga, Tenn., September 20, 1921—Among re- 
cent musical events in this city that have been characterized 
by unusually large audiences was the concert given by Mary 
Warde Hatcher, dramatic soprano. Miss Hatcher, a pupil 
of Klamroth, is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Hatcher 
of Chattanooga, and has been pursuing her musical studies 
in New York for several seasons. Her program of twelve 
numbers included two operatic arias. Miss Hatcher was 
assisted at the piano by Mrs. George Lawton. 

Outlook for Chattanooga’s musical season is noteworthy, 
including as it does announcement made by the Music Club 
of its artist’s concert series. This presents Charles Hack- 
ett, tenor, assisted by Grace Wagner, October 13; Frances 
Alda, soprano, assisted by Gutia Casini, cellist, Novem- 
ber 8; Francis Macmillen, violinist, January 5, and Elly 
Ney, pianist, March 7. 

Gordon Graham, pipe organist, appeared in recital here 
recently in St. Paul’s church, under the auspices of Chat- 
tanooga Music Club. The musician, a former Chattanoo- 
gan, was greeted by a large audience, including many 
warm personal friends. 

This city, having passed the bond issue for a new audi- 
torium by an overwhelming majority, is now making plans 
for a building that will accommodate many thousands of 
people, and thereby stress the prospect of musical enter- 
tainment. Mrs. John Lamar Meek, state president of the 
Federation of Music Clubs; Prof. Joseph QO. Cadik, presi- 
dent of the local music club, and others identified with 
matters musical here are being called into consultation. 
Rumor has it that Chattanooga will seek to gain that 
which will be lost to Atlanta, through a recent act of the 
Georgia legislature, which it is said imposes an almost 
prohibitive tax upon its ota operatic festival. K.M.V. 


Artist Students Set at Wanamaker’s 


Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berumen presented some of 
their artist students in recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium 
in New York on a recent Saturday afternoon. Mildred 
Wallace, Cora Cook, Anne Jago and Cameron McLean 
provided the vocal numbers, and were heartily applauded 
because of the artistic manner in which each selection was 
presented. Four groups of piano solos testified to the 
solid technical equipment and the fine interpretative skill 
of the LaForge-Berumen sg Helen Schafmeister, 
Jessie Newgeon, Marion Carley and Dwight Coy were 
those heard in piano selections. Dorothy Haynes, Dwight 
Coy and Mabel H. Mable proved to be excellent accom 
panists for the singers. 


Fontrese Sings with Orchestra 


Marguerite Fontrese made a majestic figure when she 
sang with a gigantic orchestra of 300 pieces at the Lexing- 
ton Theater on the evening of September 18. The mezzo 
soprano has personality, excellent stage presence, and at 
this concert gave the proper atmosphere to “The ‘Song of 
the Robin Woman,” from Cadman’s “Shanewis.” She was 
encored, and chose as her additional selection a number in 
keeping with the operatic aria, “Floods of Spring,” by 
Rachmaninoff. 


IDA KELLAR 


LYRIC SOPRANO Concerts—Recitals 
Telephone Olinville 345 
Address 862 East 232d Street, New York City 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


N EE GARDA Pianist 


Concerts Recitals 
es 458 N. Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. Telephone 253R—Elizabeth 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Evper Composers. 

“Can you give me the names of some of the older American 
composers, whose music is still played or sung? I know the 
composers of the present day quite well, but would like to 
make a program of older music such as was composed early in 
the last half of the last century.” 

John Knowles Paine, who was born in 1839, would probably be 
one of the earliest whose music was played during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, Dudley Buck was also born in 1839; 
W. W. Gilchrist in 1846, and Homer N, Bartlett in 1845. Two 
of the well known composers were William Mason and Louis M. 
Gottschalk, both horn in 1829, Gottschalk’s music having a great 
vogue through the many tours he made as a pianist. A little later 
came George W. Chadwick, 1851; Arthur Foote, 1854; Edgar Still 
man Kelley, 1857; Edward A. MacDowell, 1861; Van der Stucken, 
1858. You probably know those of the later years of that century, 
as their music would not have been played much until early in the 
twentieth, You should be able to make an excellent program, a 
set of programs in fact, from the above list, those born before 
1860, and then of those born since that time, but before 1900. 

Musicians’ Hanps, 

“In 1913 or early in 1914 a book was published containing 
portraits of the hands of famous instrumentalists. I believe 
it was published by someone in the middle west. Can you give 
me any information about the publisher? I would like to ob 
tain a copy.” 

Inquiry at the leading music publishers, where there are fine 
book departments, fails to disclose any book of hands, Some years 
ago there was a book on Liszt's hands, The Musicat Courier has 
occasionally published photographs of the hands of famous musi- 
cians, but these have not been collected for a book. 

“Tne Music Is Tue Tuna.” 

“The article, ‘The Music Is the Thing,’ by Nelson LIlling 
worth, mentions the ‘Songs of the Reeds’ and ‘Love's Confes 
sion.’ Would you be kind enough to tell me the name of the 
composer of each? 

The “Songs of the Reeds” is by Robert Franz, and 
fession’’ by Henry Purcell. They are both cycles, 

Has He Been KNIGHTED? 

“I should be glad if you could tell me whether the English 
conductor, Albert Coates, has been knighted recently, since 
his visit to our country last December?” 

No one appears to have heard of Mr, Coates having been knighted, 


so it may be taken for granted that he has not received the honor 
would have reached some of his many friends in 


“Love's Con 


or the news 
America, 4 
Na TURALIZED COMPOSERS. 

“An energetic music club with an eye to an Americanization 
feature for a program, asks for a list of composers who are 
naturalized Americans. Can you furnish us such a list?” 

No list is available, but the majority of foreign born musicians 
residing permanently in America have become citizens. 
NAME OF THE SONG. 

“Reing a constant reader of the Musicat Courter, I take 
the liberty of asking you the name of the piece that Mr, Morgan, 
assistant artist to Schumann-Heink, sang at the concert in 
New Orleans. I think the name of this piece must be ‘That 
Dear Little Woman of Mine,’ as this is the wording of that 
song, so possibly this must be the title. It is very catchy and 
1 would appreciate it very much if you would inform me where 
I can obtain a copy. 

The song you ask about is “Sweet Little Woman of Mine,” pub- 
lished by Arthur P, Schmidt, Boston, 
ParLtow IN AMERICA, 

“Is Kathleen Parlow to tour the United States next season, 
1921-2 22? 

Yes. f 
Are THey Marriep? 

“Are Heifetz, Mischa Elman, Max Rosen, 
or Kathleen Parlow married?” 
No. 


Toscha Seidel, 


AMERICAN OPERAS, 

“Being a subscriber to your very interesting journal, I want 
to ask for a little information, which you so kindly give to 
your readers, We have a little music club in our vicinity and 
we are going to study opera this coming season, One month 
is to be devoted to American opera, and I wish you would ad 
vise me where I can get a book on the subject. Of course I 
realize we have not been successful as a nation in this line of 
work, We are going to study Victor Herbert’s ‘Nation,’ and 
‘The Fortune Teller,’ but will you kindly let me know if you 
have anything on the subject, and if not, where I may write 
and secure the synopsis of these operas. I shall appreciate any 
information you can give me, 

As you are to make a study of the two operas mentioned, you 
must naturally buy the scores, and you will find a synopsis in the 
book. Operatic scores can be obtained from any of the large 
music publishing houses, Probably your local dealer will order 
them for you. The Information Bureau has been unable to find 
any book devoted to American operas exclusively 


New Composition by H. Waldo Warner 


Waldo Warner, viola player of the London String 
Quartet, whose composition won the Coolidge prize and 


MUSICAL COURIER 


which is to be played at the Coolidge Festival in Pittsfield, 
Mass., has just completed a new work, “The Fairy Suite,” 
which will be heard for the first time when the quartet 
gives its recital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of No- 
vember 5, Last year one of Mr. W arner’s compositions 
was rendered and created much comment in musical circles, 
so it is quite natural his new work will receive special 
attention, , eis 

Leman Pupil Presented with Rare Violin 

Judge William C. Clopton recently presented John Rich- 
ardson, a youth of fifteen years, with the $30,000 Guarner- 
ius, known as The Prophet. Judge Clopton has been col- 
lecting similar rare instruments for some fifty years, and 





JOHN RICHARDSON, 


Pupil of J. W. FPF. Leman, who was presented with the 
$30,000 Guarnerius known as The Prophet. 


the gift to Mr. Richardson marks the eighth great violin 
presented to representatives of the fiddle world by this col 
lector. The young musician has studied the violin for five 
years, during which period his teacher has been J. W. F. 
Leman, conductor of the famous Steel Pier Orchestra at 
Atlantic City. It is said that Judge Clopton predicts that 
young Richardson soon will become as a violinist the pride 
of the American people. 
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Roder Scores as Conductor and Composer 


Milan Roder conducted one of the recent orchestral con- 
certs held at the Lexington Theater and scored a deserved 
success. An all-Wagner program was presented with an 
orchestra of 300 men. Mr. Roder also won enthusiastic 
applause as a composer, for Dr. Fery Lulek, the soloist of 
the evening, sang in a charming manner his “To a Mes- 
senger.” 
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Another Sterner List 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, founder and head of the New York 
School of Music and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive (corner 
Eighty-seventh street), principal instructor of voice at this 
institution, and favorably known for twenty years past in 
this specialty, has furnished the Musica Courier with an 
authentic list of his artist pupils. These are active in all 
phases of vocal art in various countries, as will be seen 
by a perusal of the list. The regular Thursday evening re- 
citals given at the New York School of Music and Arts 
have become a fixed feature of New York’s musical life. 
Here are heard singers, pianists, organists, violinists, recit- 
ers, all of whom are either students of this institution or 
members of the faculty. One hears such young artists here, 
and soon after their names appear as soloists at important 
musical functions, with clubs or in operatic companies. An 





RALFE LEECH STERNER 


important feature at this school is the dormitory or boarding 
department, there being accommodations for a certain num- 
ber of resident pupils, and invariably this department is 
filled to capacity. Those who live there, in the beautiful 
mansion which was a New York millionaire’s home, over- 
looking the Hudson River and the beautiful park which is 
a part of Riverside Drive, leave with regret; once home 
they sing the praises of the “Sterner School,” with its 
sweet and sane home atmosphere. A _ spirit of friendly 
rivalry exists among these dormitory pupils, the desire to 
excel being the predominant characteristic, with every in- 
fluence tending toward that end. The list is as follows: 


C, Luna, Italian dramatic tenor, grand opera, Milan and Naples; 
Alma Dwinnel, soprano, winner of the $5,000 prize for the girl 
with the sweetest voice in America; Mme. Bethune Crigar, colora- 
tura soprano, prima donna of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Co, and 
Eooverial Scots Opera Co., of London; Hillel Vichnin, grand opera 
tenor, Petrograd and Berlin; Edward J. Flanagan, tenor, church 
and concerts; Lillian Amend Dove, soprano, concert singer and 
voice teacher; Clare Davis, dramatic soprano, festival, church and 
recitals; Florence Gammage, prima donna, contralto, English grand 
opera and oratorio; Edward von Berggrum, baritone, English grand 
opera and oratorio; A, Leon Kronfeldt, dramatic tenor, church, con- 
cert and recital; ‘Tgnacious Lachno, basso profundo; Mme, Elisha 
cones Franz, mezzo soprano, French grand opera; Katherine Haynes 
{ulling, coloratura soprano, concert and church; Axel Jorgenson, 
celebrated Danish baritone; Gertrude van Deinse, mezzo soprano, 
concert singer; Mrs. S. S. Washburne, contralto, opera, church, con- 
cert, oratorio; Martin Goudeket, famous Dutch baritone; Don Carlos 
Buell, tenor, church and concert; P. J. Murtagh, great Irish tenor, 
concert and opera; Arline Edgerton Felker, coloratura soprano, 
church, voice teacher; Lillian Sullivan, contralto soloist, church 
and concert singer; Rocco Carcione, Italian dramatic tenor, opera; 
Myra V. Olive, dramatic soprano, church, concert and recitals; 
May de Bruyn Kops, soprano, church and concert singer; Sara 
Reddy McCandless, dramatic im prano, church and concert singer; 
*Orlando Duval Mandarini, alian dramatic tenor, grand opera; 
Mrs. E, Weldon Jones, My church soloist; Lillian Croxton, 
coloratura soprano, concert; Horace Easom, ritone, concert; 
Edgar Lynch, tenor, evangelistic work; Marion Stavrovsky, dramatic 
soprano, concert and opera, vocal ‘teacher; Christine Demarest, 
coloratura soprano, concert, vocal teacher; Vergie Goodwin Helie, 
dramatic soprano, concert ‘and church, voice teacher; Ruth Fitts, 
soprano, concert, voice teacher; Emma Johnson, soprano, Chautau- 
qua work; Margaret Alleman, contralto, church, concert, voice 
teacher; Byron Hudson, dramatic tenor, grand opera; Bonnie 
Howard, soprano, vocal teacher; Anna Gleason, soprano, church 
singer and vocal teacher; Vera Melton, soprano, church and con- 
cert singer; Dolly Palmer Jones, soprano, concert and church, vocal 
teacher; Elizabeth Pachinger, soprano, concert work; Jane Dutton, 
edloratura soprano, concert and church work; Mrs. Arthur Durham, 
soprano, vocal teacher; Fred Molyneaux, baritone, musical comedy; 
Gertrude Mason, soprano, church and concert, voice teacher; Dr. 
D. Keene Davis, tenor, vocal teacher; Sophie Russel, coloratura 
soprano, concert; Mrs, Nana La Franz Turner, soprano, church 
and concert singer, voice teacher; Theresa Schaffron, coloratura 
soprano, musical comedv; Ernest Paxman, baritone, church and 
concert singer; Adelyn Hood, coloratura soprano, voice teacher; Eva 

D. Christian, soprano, voice teacher; Margaret Burgess, contralto, 
church and concerts; Dorothy Clark, dramatic soprano, concert 
singer; Marie Torrence, coloratura soprano, concert singer; Mrs. 
Katherine F. Richardson, dramatic soprano, concert and church 
singer; Jane Morris Cojean, dramatic soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Samuel Critcherson, lyric tenor, musical comedy; Arnold 
Gluck, baritone, musical comedy; Leo M. Coombs, tenor, concert, 
voice ‘teacher; Mrs. Georgie Nunvar, voice teacher; Glenn A. Allen, 
voice teacher; William G. Schwartz, baritone and vocal teacher: 
Martha Zschaebitz, coloratura soprano, vocal teacher, concert and 
church singer; Myrtle Keuly, soprano, vocal teacher, choir director, 
oratorio and concert singer; Harry Stott, eminent composer and 
choir director; Edna Phillips, soprano, voice teacher; S, Gordon 
Emory, baritone, voice aoe oe director of music; Charles Arthur 
Dobson, baritone, voice teacher; Blanche Kelley, soprano, voice 
teacher; Teresa K. Hubner, contralto, vocal teacher, church soloist; 
Mrs, Robert Sory, dramatic soprano, voice teacher; Harry Thomas, 
tenor, concert soloist, choir director and voice teacher; Mary Marcus 
Lemlich, dramatic soprano, voice teacher; Frank J, Held, voice 
teacher; George Scholl, baritone, concert singer; Joannis Middel- 
koop, tenor, concert singer; Elsa Valois Geiger, mezza soprano, 
aan comedy; Edward Kinsey, baritone, church and _ concert; 
Will H. Johnston, bass baritone, church and “at, and Helene 
Schoreitz, soprano, English grand opera; Henry Mershon, basso 
profundo, voice teacher and concert work; Evelyn Christie, coloratura 
soprano; Elizabeth Pachinger, Carmen ‘Ascensio and Gladys Birk- 
— coloratura soprano, the last three being exceedingly promising 
pupils, 
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Vladimir Graffman to Be Heard October 2 


Another Auer pupil will make his debut in New York 
on the afternoon of October 2, at Aeolian Hall, Vladimir 
Graffman. Although this will mark the young violinist’s 
first recital here, he is no stranger to music lovers in and 
about the city. He has appeared recently as soloist with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra and with the orchestra 
of 300 at the Lexington Opera House. 

Mr. Graffman will have the assistance of Mana-Zucca, 
pianist and composer, whose trio, op. 40, he will play with 
A. Besrodny, cellist. With 
his sister, Diana Graffman, 
as accompanist, he will also 
be heard in other numbers 
by Tartini, Paganini, Tschai- 
kowsky, Hubay and Wieni- 
awski. 

Fifteen months ago, when 
Mr. Graffman came to this 
country after a successful 
tour of the Orient, he ap- 
peared with much favor in 
California. His dates there 
included three appearances 
as soloist with the Califor- 
nia Theater Orchestra, the 
first being on May 9. The 
western critics were unani- 
mous in their approval of his 
attainments, Redfern Mason 
in the San Francisco Exam- 
iner commenting: “The last 
time I heard the Paganini 
concerto in San Francisco it 
was played by Jan Kubelik. 
Graftman played it the bet- 
ter of the two. His technic 
is marvelously secure; he 
has a fine tone and his con- 
ception of the work is truly 
musicianly.” 

Of interest in connection 
with Mr. Graffman’s coming 
to America is the fact that his passport was endorsed by 
Jascha Heifetz, the violinist, whom he has known since 
childhood. The Pacific Coast review in mentioning this 
fact added: “Mr. Graffman does not need to be sponsored 
by anybody,” of course, meaning that his playing spoke 
for itself. 

When the violinist gave a recital in San Francisco on 
May 18, he also met with instantaneous success, as the 
following few lines from Ray Brown in the Chronicle 
would indicate: “Graffman draws a tone remarkable for 
its firm contour and velvety texture. His program showed 
him both as a virtuoso and poetic interpreter.’ 

Aside from appearing as soloist in New York this sum- 
mer, with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Graff- 
man also went on a southern tour with the organization, 
playing for the first time the Russian fantasie for violin 
by Modest Altschuler, the conductor. 

Mr. Graffman is not only an artist of merit, but he is 
also a teacher, so that his time is well taken up. In 
chatting with a Musica. Courier representative recently 
he said: 

“When only thirteen years old I played as soloist at the 
Imperial Markisky Theater and was acclaimed a prodigy. 
Following my graduation from the Petrograd Conserva- 
tory of Music, where I studied with Professor Auer, I 
devoted myself to concert work, appearing in more than 
one hundred cities in Russia. In 1916 I was offered the 
directorship of the Conservatory of Omsk, together with 
the professorship of the violin, For three years then I 
taught, having a large master class and also organizing 
a symphony orchestra which I conducted. 

“When the political disorders and civil war made the 
continuation impossible, I left Russia for a tour through 
Siberia and the Far East, Japan and China. And now I 
am in New York ready to give my first real recital here.” 


National Opera Plans Announced 


Baroness Von Klenner announces various interesting 
things connected with the National Opera Club of Amer- 
ica, of which she is founder and president. The first affair 
takes place October 13 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, when 
American opera will be featured. Havrah Hubbard, whose 
operalogues brought him fame in the East, has returned 
from California and will resume these interesting features 
of the regular monthly meetings, with Edgar Bowman, 
music illustrator, at the piano. Elaborate programs have 
been prepared for the club, which rejoices in the largest 
membership it has ever had. 

This mixed chorus resumed rehearsals under Signor Sapio 
September 13, with twice as many singers as last year. This 
is the only chorus of mixed voices connected with any 
musical club in New York, and it will appear at all the 
affairs of the club. 


Excellent Course for Terre Haute 


Terre Haute, Ind., is scheduled to enjoy some excellent 
musical offerings this winter, due to the energy and pro- 
gressiveness of George Jacob, of that city. The All-Star 
Artist Course, under his direction, will open October 17 with 
a recital by Harold Bauer. The Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Eugen Ysaye conductor, is scheduled for 
appearance January 17; Jascha Heifetz, February 27, and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, March 23. Tickets for the 
course are selling rapidly, more than two-thirds of all the 
reserved seats having been sold five weeks before the date 
of the opening concert. This success has proved so en- 
couraging to Mr. Jacob that he has also booked an extra 
concert on April 3, when Frieda Hempel will be the at- 


traction. 


Miss Goff Presenting Fine Course in Lexington 


Music lovers of Lexington, Ky., are looking forward with 
interest to the fourth annual artist concert series which 
well be held in that city this season under the auspices of 
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the Lexington College of Music, Anna Chandler Goff, di- the “Ring” group. At the first meeting held last week 
rector. The series opens October 10, when Giovanni Mar- Roger de Bruyn, the impresario, was elected president and 
tinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Kitty managing director; Dixie Hines, vice-president ; Sol Hurok, 
Beale, coloratura soprano of the same company, will be treasurer, and S. Ginsberg, secretary. Mr. de Bruyn will 
heard in recital. Evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano, as- eave in a few days for an extended trip in behalf of the 
sisted by Igor Sokoloff, cellist, and Charles Hart, pianist, "¢W O'8amization. 
is scheduled for October 19; Titta Ruffo, baritone, and two 

assisting artists to be announced later, November 7; Har- . : aon 
old Bauer, pianist, February 17, and Fritz Kreisler, violin- Gabrilowitsch a Busy Conductor-Pianist 
ist, March 20. Then for good measure there are to be three 


The 1921-22 season of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
of which Ossip Gabrilowitsch is the conductor, will em 
brace sixteen pairs of concerts and twenty-eight Sunday 
concerts in Detroit, The tour for this organization will in- 
clude visits to New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, St. Louis and other cities. In addition to his work 
as conductor of the orchestra, there will be many solo 
appearances for Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 
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extra concerts, the first given by Sousa and his band, Octo- ORGAN 
ber 25; the second, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, David McK. Williams 
Eugen Ysaye, director, November 29, and the third, by THEORY 
Alberto Salvi, harpist, some time in January, the exact date Rosario Scalero, Composition 
to be announced later. Anne Marie Soffray, Solfége 
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“The American Bayreuth” Incorporated Clara Mannes, Chamber Music 
; : f : David Mannes, Orchestras 
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“The American Bayreuth,” formed to promote in New 
York and other cities a cycle of Wagnerian operas, notably 
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Yaw, coloratura soprano; Ted Shawn, American man 
dancer; Lydia Lyndgren, dramatic soprano; Franklin Cannon, the 
distinguished pianist; Ann Thompson and Earl Meeker, pianist and 
baritone, in joint recitals; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo soprano; An- 
tonio Rocea, dramatic tenor; Georgiella Lay, pianist, interpretative 
programs; André Polah, pepe violinist; Mrs, George Lee Bready, 
in opera recitals; Jessie Masters, All-American contralto; Leila 
lopping, and Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist in joint recitals. 
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(Continued from page 23.) 
fiihrung,” with Paul Bender’s irresistibly humorous Os- 
min and Karl Seydel’s equally amusing Pedrillo in their 
unique ensemble play. 
Strauss’ “LeGeND” A WINNER. 

“Joseph's Legende” proved itself the 
“big attraction” among the modern works given during 
the festival. Although Hans Pfitzner’s “Palestrina” (with 
Emil Schipper, the possessor of a phenomenal baritone, as 
Cardinal Borromeo) was listened to with respect and 
admiration for its author, whose artistic aims are as 
sublime as the subject which he chose for his work; and 
Franz Schreker’s “Spielwerk,” overladen with intricate 
symbolism and ambiguity, received only polite attention, 
the “Legend of Joseph” caused real enthusiasm. Giacomo 
Puccini, who happened to sit next to me, was one of the 
most enthusiastic listeners, and the last layman in the 
house was no less fascinated 

True, Strauss does not present himself in this work 
from a virtually new side, but what he gives in musical 
eloquence is not merely the outcome of highest artistry, 
but also the language of a warm-hearted musician with 
an almost phenomenal insight into the psychic and hyper- 
psychic evolutions of those characters which his music 
draws with unfailing analytical certainty. A remarkable 
feature is the attempt to introduce classical dance forms 
into a work which is in fact a dramatic symphony. 
Strauss introduces these forms with the greatest discretion 
and always in keeping with the scenic processes 

The performance, conducted with great temperament 
and dramatic force by Robert Heger and staged by our 


Richard Strauss’ 


excellent ballet master, Heinrich Kroéller, was perfect. 
rhe scenic pictures, drawn and executed by Leo Pasetti, 
were as beautiful as they were gigantic in their dimen- 


sions. The work was not given as a musical dance pan- 
tomime (as it was given in 1914 in Paris by the Russian 
Ballet), but as a pantomimistic tragedy. Accordingly 
the action was reduced to such gestures as appeared to be 
the natural outward result of inner reaction. The part of 
Joseph was given by Heinrich Kroller; that of Potiphar’s 
wife by Zdenka Fassbender, one of our dramatic sopra- 
nos, who on this occasion appeared for the first time as 
a “mere actress.” She did indeed prove herself to be an 
actress of remarkable powers; everyone of her move- 
ments and gestures explained a part of the weird char 


acter, and thus the final self-annihilation of Potiphar’s 
wife was made to appear inevitable. 
Strauss VERSUS SCHREKER, 
There was something like a controversial prelude to 


the performance of “Josephs-Legende.” Strauss objected 


to the joint production with Schreker’s “Spielwerk,” on 
the ground that this work had proved itself almost a 
dead failure, and that he saw no reason why he should 
“hold above water the work of an author” whose jour 
nalistic adherents revelled in slandering Strauss’ own 
artistic aims. The directors of the opera, however, held 


result that Strauss, 
at his summer res- 
Munich, re 
perform- 


fast to their original plan, with the 
although he was staying at the time 
idence in Garmisch, within a few hours of 
fused to be a witness to the really wonderful 
ance and mighty success of his work. 

Much applause was also spent upon Walter Braunfels’ 
lyric-fantastic opera, “Die Vogel,” which, first produced 
last winter, has now established itself as a real and last- 
ing success. To hear Maria Ivogiin as the Nightingale 
in this opera is in itself a vocal and artistic treat never 
to be forgotten. This work, too, is given under the mu 
sical direction of Bruno Walter, with the utmost artistic 
finish and with a scenic display that is as unique as it is 
fascinating. 

On the whole this year’s festival has been unequivocally 
successful, owing not only to the quality of performance 
but also owing to the genial organization of Bruno Wal- 
ter and the new Intendant, Dr. Karl Zeiss, who is a man 
of large vision, foresight and high artistic culture. It is 
owing to his energetic efforts, coupled with a kindly dis- 
position, that the artistic and other discipline of the entire 
apparatus of the National theater has again returned to 
such a standard as is requisite to the execution of high 
class work, It is also owing to his initiative that Munich 


will next year have an entirely new scenic revival of the 
“Ring,” in accordance with recent advancements of stage 
technic and in consonance with modern taste. 
ALBERT NOELTE, 
Spiering Pupil Heard in Seattle 
George Raudenbush, of New York, an artist pupil of 


Theodore Spiering, who accompanied Mr. Spiering to Seat- 
tle to work with him in his master class at the Cornish 
School of Music, gave a recital there at the little theater 
of the Cornish School, August 9, the first recital given in 
that new auditorium. Mr. Raudenbush’s playing won him 
genuine Regarding his playing the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer of August 10 said; “Mr. Raudenbush com- 
pels admiration by the sincerity and vigor of his style, his 
interpretative skill, rather than by any parading of tem- 
peramental warmth. He is neither sensuous nor sentimen 
tal, and whether he is interpreting the formal beauties of a 
Bach sonata or the fiery phrases of a concerto built upon 
Slavonic rhythms, his intellect is invariably dominant, his 
emotions in restraint. There are flashes of poetry in his 
playing, but rarely an accent of passion.” 

The Town Crier of August spoke as follows of his playing : 
“The first number on the program, the Bach sonata for vio- 
lin alone, revealed a gifted player, sensitive and sympathetic, 
both of which characteristics entered largely into all his 
work, His playing was artistic in its restraint, and there 
was no forcing of tone for big effects. In a word, it was 
satisfying in musical quality, and for a youth it was ex- 
ceptionally well interpreted. There were many young vio- 
linists in the audience, and to them the playi ing of Mr. 
Raudenbush must have been an inspiration as well as a dis- 
tinct pleasure.” 


success, 


Mme. Alice Garrigue Mott Resumes Work 

Alice Garrigue Mott opened the season of 1921-22 on 
September 9 in order to have rehearsals for singers and 
dramatic artists filling early fall engagements. The de- 
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Mott’s time makes the beginning of the win- 
ter as full of interest as the close of the last. Hours of les- 
sons are from 9 to 1:45 and from 3 to 6:45. Since she 
believes that her teaching time belongs to each student in 
succession, no interruptions are permitted. Consultation 
and advise to applicants must be made by appointment only. 
Those wishing to speak personally to Mme, Mott by tele- 
phone may do so at a specified time. 


mand for Mme. 


JOSEPH REGNEAS 





(Continue d from page 18.) 


etc. Without hearing the student or artist there can be 
but one answer: ‘You are not in the right hands, be- 
cause, no matter what the equipment of the instructor 


may be, if doubt steps in, the student cannot gain from 
that instructor.’ 
“Paderewski has 
master is one of the 
success.’ Blind obedience, 
brought about through faith in the absolute realization 
that the instructor has the knowledge desired. This real- 
ization must be a result of the working of the intellect, 
otherwise the mind would be influenced by a personality 


of false reputation. 


obedience to a good 
rules to a student’s 
and this is only 


said: ‘Blind 
indispensable 
remember, 


“I often recall,” said Regneas in parting, “a remark 
that the great basso, Emil Fischer, indulged in: He had 
met but one man who would have known how to sing, 


but he died the night before.’ 

The road is long and tedious and requires strong nerves 
to become a singer, and battle with the conditions of the 
business of a singer, and it is well for every aspirant for 
vocal honors to -know this. F. W. R. 


Althouse Prepares. for New Season 


Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, is preparing 
to return to New York shortly to put the finishing touches 
to the details of the plans for his fall concert tour. Mr. 
Althouse will open his season on October 4 as one of the 
featured soloists at the National American Music Festival 
at Buffalo, N. Y. Among the engagements. he will sing 
thereafter are Columbus, Ohio, in a joint recital with Flor- 
ence Easton; Bridgeport, Conn.; Myerstown, Pa.; Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Reading, Pa., and a Biltmore Musical Morn- 


ing in New York. 


Macmillen’s First Recital Here in Five Years 
Macmillen, the Edgar Allan 
“Annabel Lee,” to music. The song is for 
a contralto voice and is to be introduced in New York 
this winter by Marguerite D’Alvarez at one of her reci- 
tals. Mr. Macmillen also has written a number of new 
compositions for the violin, several of which he will play 
on his coming recital program. The violinist will play his 
first recital in New York in five years at the Town Hall, 
on Friday evening, October 14. 


Francis violinist, has set 


Poe’s poem, 


Ralph Leopold Reopens “New York Studio 


Ralph Leopold, American concert pianist, after having 
spent a delightful summer partly at Ventnor, N. J., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, has returned to New York and reopened 
his studio at 549 West 142d street. Mr. Leopold is devot- 
ing considerable time daily to the preparation of programs 
for his forthcoming concerts. His teaching activities com- 
menced October 1 with an unusually large enrollment of 
interested pupils. 
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Hans Hess Returns to Chicago 


Hans Hess, the well known cellist, has returned to Chi- 
cago after spending his summer vacation at Long Lake, 
Ind., fishing, hiking and swimming. A swimmer of no 
small attainment, Mr. Hess swam as much as three miles a 
day and this proved quite beneficial to him, as on the lake 
he and his wife encountered three rowdies who insisted that 
Mr. Hess had stolen their boat. With the three men were 
two young girls and a child. As the men were getting 
abusive, threatening to throw both Mrs. Hess and her hus- 
band overboard, the latter seized the boy and informed his 
assailants that unless they desist and row away he, Mr. 
Hess, would duck the child under water. The men looked 
at one another for a while and still using abusive language 
left in their own boat. At the hotel the next morning Mr. 
Hess was surprised to hear all the guests telling him that 
they understood he had encountered some men who accused 





CHARLES LAGOU RG iE AND HANS HESS, 


Composer and cellist respectively, photographed together in 
Chicago, 


him of stealing their boat and that those men had given 
him a fine ducking in the lake. “It was a good thing you 
were as good a swimmer as you are,” they insisted, “as we 
understand they plunged you in the lake at its widest point 
and you must have had to swim at least a mile before 
reaching shore. This is quite a stunt being all dressed up.” 
Mr. Hess laughed and said that although the story was 
somewhat different from the one they had heard on the 
boat, he would be willing to swim across the lake with his 
clothes and shoes on. The bet was not taken, 

Speaking of Mr. Hess, it is of interest to know that 
Charles LaGourgue, the distinguished composer, has just 
dedicated to this cellist a number for the cello with piano 
accompaniment, entitled, “Et L’Angelus Sonna” (“And the 
Angelus Sounded”). The number has met with such great 
success that Mr. LaGourgue is now orchestrating it for 
Mr. Hess, who will present it whenever he appears with 
symphony orchestras. 


Two Concert Appearances of Bruno Huhn 


Bruno Huhn, the prominent composer, conductor and 
teacher, was he ard in concert in the capacity of pianist at 
the Maidstone Club, East Hampton, L. L, on the evening 
of September 2. Frieda Klink and Wilfred Glenn were 
heard in vocal solos and there were cello numbers by Rozsi 
Varadi. Among those present were: May Wiborg, Sir 
Edgar and Lady Speyer, Mrs. Victor Harris, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Etheridge, George Vassar, Mr. and Mrs. Jules 
Storm, Princess Rospigliosi, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Lockwood, Princess de Braganza, Mrs. William S. Jen- 
ney, Mrs. Carlisle J. Gleason, Mr. and Mrs, Edward H. 
Jewett, Mrs. E. Rogers Kemp, Mrs. James D. Voorhees, 
Mr, and Mrs. William Judson, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Reid, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Keim, Mr. and Mrs. James Lee, Mrs, Lor 
ing Bradstreet, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Sinclair, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. Gilmore, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Burnett, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Ogden, Mr, and Mrs. Samuel Skidmore, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Schurman, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Appleton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hamlin, Mr. and Mrs. George McAl- 
pin, Mr. and Mrs. D. W. McCord, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Potter, Charles Triller, Mr. and Mrs. William Woodin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lorenzo Woodhouse, Judge and Mrs. Edward 
McCall, Mrs. Frederic Bonner, Judge and Mrs, Samuel 
Ordway, Mrs. Scott McLanahan and Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Chisholm. 

Mr. Huhn also appeared at the musicale given on July 
24 at The Ferns, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lorenzo Wood- 
house. Judson House, tenor, and Wilfred Glenn, bass, 
sang on this occasion. 


Effa Ellis Perfield’s Three Special Courses 


Effa Ellis Perfield announces three special courses: one 
for teachers on pedagogy, which includes processes and ma- 
terial, and how to develop musicianship; the second for 
teachers and students interested in singing without “Do, Re, 
Mi” and the scale and interval system. Mrs. Perfield bases 
her sight singing on the feeling of tone in chords and the 
sequential recall and fore-feeling. The third course is for 
teachers and students who wish to create modulations and 
really to “talk” with chords. Mrs, Perfield is giving daily 
demonstrations at her studios at 4114 West Forty-fifth 
street. 


Concert Plans for Northern New Jersey 


Sonya R. Sklar has arranged a series of music courses 
in Newark, Elizabeth, Patterson, and other cities of North- 
ern New ‘Jersey. The following artists and dates have 
been secured: Newark, Broad Street Theater, Sunday 
evening, October 2, aia Ponselle; Sunday evening, No- 
vember 13, Emilio de Gorgorza and Duci De Kerekjarto; 
Sunday evening, January 8, Arthur Rubinstein and Mishel 
Piastro; Sunday evening, March 5, Mabel Garrison. Eliza- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


beth Armory—Wednesday evening, October 12, Reinald 
Werrenrath and Efrem Zimbalist ; Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 9, Sophie Braslau and Hans Kindler; Thursday 
evening, January 26, Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini; 
Thursday evening, February 23, Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
The only concert already announced for Paterson is on 
Sunday evening, April 16, when Rosa Raisa and Giacomo 
Rimini will sing. 


Many Concerts for Siloti 


Alexander Siloti, the eminent Russian piano virtuoso, 
who, after an absence of twenty-three years will return in 
January for a tour of the United States under the manage- 
ment of George Engles, enjoys the distinction of first 
bringing to these shores the renown of his distinguished 
cousin and pupil, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 

At one of his recitals during his first visit, Siloti intro 
duced the sonorous C sharp minor prelude of his now 
famous relative. Its popularity grew so rapidly that the 
composer's name was soon upon the lips of musicians and 
students the country over. 

Mr. Siloti will inaugurate his second American tour by 
appearing as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, January 6 and 7, Other tour engagements have made 
it necessary to defer the pianist’s New York appearance 
until the following month when he will be heard with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra at the regular pair of 
Carnegie Hall concerts, February 16 and 17. 


Edward Johnson in Recital in Florence 

Very attractive programs were issued for the song recital 
which Edward Johnson gave at the Villa La Badia, Flor- 
ence, Italy, on August 21 at five o’clock. The program was 
an interesting one, and the tenor was ably assisted at the 
piano by Ellmer Zoller. Among the guests present were 
Pitts Sanborn and Charles Meltzer, music critics of New 
York; Idebrando Pizzetti, whose — “Deborah” will be 
given at La Scala, Milan; Count Gharadesca, Mondezzi; 
Count Blumenstahl, Rome; Professor Soulacroix, painter 
of Florence; Charles Eyre, president French, Lemon & 
Company, F lorence ; Padre Caramelli and Padre Palandri, 
St. Francesca, Fiesoli; General Pennella, Italian Army; 
Mrs. Mason Bross and Gertrude Pence, Chicago; Augusto 

Casali, Timothy Spellman, Mario C astilanova, Vittorio Gui, 
musicians of Florence, and Guido Gatti, editor of Torino, 


Hadley Writes Christmas Cantata 


Henry Hadley, conductor-composer, who has spent 
August in his summer studio on Martha’s Vineyard Island, 
has completed a Christmas cantata for chorus with ac 
companiment for oboe, three trumpets, three horns, three 
trombones, kettledrums, harp, organ or two pianos, The 
work will be presented six mornings during Christmas week 
by the admirable Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus, of Phila- 
delphia, together with tableaux vivante, under the able di- 
rection of Dr. Herbert J. Tiley, the able conductor. 








What Otto Kahn Says About the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


A business man should realize that he makes a 
definite investment, yielding interest to him and to 
his city in civic and business advantage, when he 
supports a worthy art organization in his community. 

In New York we have come more and more to 
realize the value, the merit and the obligation of 
such investments, 

he Metropolitan Opera, for instance, and our sev- 
eral symphony concert organizations, were started 
and have always been and are now being supported 
financially by business men, 

These and similar art enterprises have become not 
only genuine assets in the lives of the people who 
support and patronize them, but distinct and profit- 
able business assets to the city. 

Of late another organization, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, has entered into friendly and successful 
rivalry with the old established symphonic organi 
zations ofNew York. 

rhe pu¥lic and press of New York are one in 
acknowledging gladly and cordially that Philadelphia 
has now in its orchestra, under its eminent leader, 
one of the greatest organizations of the kind in the 
United States, or, indeed, anywhere 

Its visits to New York are welcomed and looked 
forward to. 

It has taken an honored place in the musical life of 
New York 

In what it has achieved, it has served and pro 
claimed Philadelphia 

It carries the message of Philadelphia wherever 
it appears: a high and fine message of credit and 
renown to the city which gave it being and sup- 
ports it. 











Coenraad V. Bos Coaching and Accompanying 

Coenraad V. Bos, the prominent pianist and accompanist, 
was scheduled to sail for America on September 19. This 
season he will continue to act as accompanist for Frieda 
Hempel, but as her tour does not begin until November 17 
and most of her dates are known and booked, Mr. Bos will 
be at liberty to do considerable coaching, and also accom 
panying at concerts. 
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SEASON BRIGHTEST IN YEARS 


Advance Seat Sale Up to September 24 Reaches $200,000 Mark—N. V. Joseph at I. L. 


C. A. Convention—Mr. and Mrs. 


Stults Return—School and Conservatory Notes 


Chicago, Ill, September 24, 1921.—Howard Potter has 
favored this office with the information that on Saturday 
morning, September 24, the advance sale of tickets for the 


ming season at the Auditorium had reached the $200,000 
mark, Considering that last year, when the books were 
closed in November, only $177,000 of seats were sold, the 


prospects for reaching the quarter-million dollar mark this 
year look bright. The exceptionally good work of Howard 
Potter, Spearman Lewis and others during the summer 
months, and the big publicity given the Chicago Opera As 
ociation in the daily press as well as in the musical papers, 
are no doult’ responsible for the big advance sale. Thou 
ands of dollars were subscribed every day and on Friday 
and Saturday of this week the ticket sellers were practically 
mobbed by the vast throng that packed the lobby of the 


\uditorium. Five extra men had to be taken on to facili 
tate the sale 
NANNINE Joseru, of Witmark’s at I. L. C. A. 
CONVENTION 
N. V. Joseph, head of the concert department of M. Wit 
mark & Sons, was in Chicago last week throughout the 


I. L. C, A, Convention, and proved among the most popu 


lar of the visitors Miss Joseph is well known among 
musical artists, and the Witmark display parlor at the Audi 
torium Hotel was filled throughout the convention with 


friends and admirers of both this charming young lady and 
the Witmark songs, 


Mary Woop Cuast MUSICAL 


ARTS, 


Wood Chase School of Musical Arts entered 
upon its sixteenth season in Chicago on September 6. In 
many ways it promises to be by far the most satisfactory 
year in the history of the school, The branch schools are 
admirably situated in the various sections and will take care 
of the large junior classes 

iilsa Durand Mower is still in the East, but will return 
October 1 to take the dramatic work of the school. 

Mary Wood Chase has already filled most of her available 
teaching hours. A junior interpretation class, conducted by 
Miss Chase, is one of the new features of the 
Miss Chase's interpretation classes for the professional stu 
dents have long been one of the special advantages. These 
classes are given free of charge to all students of the school. 

Miss Chase and Miss Burton will entertain the members 
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of the faculty at tea on Sunday afternoon at their home 
in Edgewater 
Mr. ann Mrs, Stutts Return to Doty. 

Walter Allen and Monica Graham Stults have just re- 
turned from Grand Lake, Col., where they have enjoyed a 
pleasant and beneficial summer. Mr. Stults has reopened 
his Chicago studio at 426 Fine Arts Building, and Mrs. 
Stults has returned to the Mary Wood Chase School, where 
she heads the vocal department. Both report heavy enroll- 
ments, and with concerts and recitals the season will be a 
full one for this prominent couple. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Notes. 

The weekly concerts of the Chicago Musical College be-- 
gin October 1 (Saturday) at 1l a.m. The opening concert 
will be given by winners of free scholarships in the piano, 
violin and vocal departments. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, of the faculty, will give piano re- 
citals in October at Minneapolis, Minn.; Eau Claire, Wis. ; 
Galesburg, IL, and Oak Park, IIL. Several of Mr. ‘Gunn's 
students have accepted teaching positions for this season. 
Ingeborg Oland and Evelyn Hansen have joined the faculty 
of the McPhail School in Minneapolis; A. O, Wright has 
been appointed head of the piano department in the /7_" 
Normal College of North Dakota at Valley City, and L. 
Murdock head of the piano department of Lombard Cat: 
lege, Galesburg, IIL. 

Cora Armstrong, student of the vocal department, has 
been appointed vocal teacher at Bethel College, Hopkinsville, 
Ky., and Elizabeth Bell to a similar position at Marshall, 
(li. Dorothy Bowen is on a concert tour in Ohio and 
Kansas 

3usH Conservatory MASTER SCHOOL, 

The examinations for appointments to membership in the 
Master School of Bush Conservatory are being held this 
week, The next issue of this paper will contain the names 
of the successful contestants in the four departments—voice, 
violin, piano and composition. 

Those receiving appointments will be given free tuition 
for a period of two years under the great artist teachers 
who are on the factulty of the Master School. The founder, 
Charles S. Peterson, the noted Chicago art patron, and 
Kenneth M. Bradley, the capable president of Bush Con- 
servatory, have provided a course of training for the suc- 
cessful members of the classes which is probably not 
equalled in any other institution in America. 

The artists engaged to conduct the classes in the Master 
School and under whom the students will pursue their 
studies are: (Voice) Charles W. Clark and Boza Oumi- 
roff (piano), Jan Chiapusso and Mme. Julie Rive-King 
(violin), Richard Czerwonky and Bruno Esbjorn (composi- 
tion), Richard Czerwonky and Edgar Brazelton. 

These students will be given free tuition under the above 
mentioned artists for a period of two years, at the end of 
which time they are expected to be prepared for public ap- 
pearances, Jeannette Cox. 


Deems Taylor Gets New York World Position 


Deems Taylor, the composer and a brilliant wielder of 
the pen as well, has been engaged as music critic of the 
New York World for the coming season to fill the position 
made vacant by the death of James Gibbons Huneker, 


October 7 the Date “of Jaernefelt Recital 


Mme. Maikki Jaernefelt, the Finnish soprano, will make 
her first New York appearance at Aeolian Hall on Friday 
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evening, October 7. Mme. Jaernefelt is the most noted ot 
Finnish singers and has taken an active part in enlarging 
the repertory of the Finnish operatic and concert stage. 
Her program will include numbers by Wagner, Caccini, 
Tosti, De Meglio, Strauss, Schubert, Sinding, Sibelius, 
Merikanto, a group of Palmgren and one song by herself. 
She will be assisted by Selim Palmgren at the piano . 





MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY  OR- 
CHESTRA ANNOUNCES ITS 
PLANS 











Minneapolis, Minn., September 19, 1921.—Without refer- 
ence to the troubles which almost disrupted the famous 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, the directors of the Or- 
chestral Association of Minneapolis recently announced the 
nineteenth season of the orchestra, an announcement which 
was received with heartfelt relief and pleasure, not only in 
the musical circles of Minneapolis and St. Paul, but by 
music lovers throughout the country. During the eighteen 
years of the orchestra’s existence it has appeared in no less 
than 281 cities located throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, winning lasting friends and admirers every- 
where, as attested by the return engagements the orchestra 
has played year after year. _ This accounts for the nation 
wide interest shown this past summer when it became known 
there was danger of its discontinuance. 

Despite the lateness of the season when Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor of the orchestra, and the management began their 
arrangements for this winter’s concerts, success has attended 
their efforts and not only will the personnel of the orchestra 
show an unusually high standard but also the solo list 
is remarkably attractive. 

The season, which opens Thursday, October 13, in St. 
Paul, and Friday, October 14, in Minneapolis, will cover 
a period of twenty-six weeks, during which there will be 
sixteen pairs of evening symphony concerts in the Twin 
Cities, twenty-six popular Sunday afternoon and four young 
people’s concerts in Minneapolis and three young people's 
concerts in St. Paul. A tour is not contemplated this winter 
because of the prevailing high railroad rates which makes 
traveling practically prohibitive except for extremely short 
distances, and “short distances” are not characteristic of the 
great Northwest. The dates and soloists for the symphony 
concerts, which will be given in pairs, Thursday nights in 
St. Paul and Friday nights in Minneapolis, are as follows: 
October 13-14, Mabel Garrison, soprano; October 27-28, 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist; November 3-4, Ernest 
Schelling, pianist; November 17-18, Alberto Salvi, harpist; 
December 1-2, Estelle Liebling, soprano; December 15-16, 
Francis Macmillen, violinist; December 29-30, Alfredo 
Casella, pianist; January 5-6, a vocalist, to be announced; 
January 19-20, Ignaz Friedman, pianist; February 2-3, 
Alexander Schmuller, violinist; February 9-10, Harold 
Bauer, pianist; February 23-24, Ferene Vecsey, violinist; 
March 9-10, Josef Lhevinne, pianist; March 23-24, Erika 
Morini, violinist; March 30-31, Marguerite D’ Alvarez, con- 
tralto; April 6-7, Artur Schnabel, pianist. 

The soloists for the twenty-six Sunday popular concerts 
remain to be announced, These concerts open October 16 
and are given weekly until the close of the season, April 9, 

The. outstanding personality of Emil Oberhoffer will 
again be the guiding hand of the artistic direction of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and while the news of 
the orchestra’s troubles this summer brought him many 
flattering offers from other cities, he elected to remain 
with the organization he founded and brought to its present 
high state of perfection, 

The season ticket sale opened early this month, the list of 
subscribers showing an increase in numbers over last season, 
all of which bespeaks an active and successful season in the 
musical center of the Northwest. Co 








H. W. Maurer Resumes Teaching 


H. W. Maurer, the well known New York violin teacher, 
has reopened his studios at 1425 Broadway for the season 
1921-22, where he will teach Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
On Tuesdays and Fridays he will teach at his Bronx (N. Y.) 
studios, 867 East 179th street. 

Mr. Maurer specializes in the teaching of violin technic, 
tone production and the correction of fundamental errors in 
violin playing generally. 


Valentine Harp Recital, October 1 

Gus Valentine, Canadian harpist, is scheduled for a re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday evening, Octo- 
ber 1. He will be assisted by Alberto Bachmann, French 
violinist and composer, who will play groups of solos, in- 
cluding his new “Suite Romantique”; Dora Bellini, lyric 
soprano, who will make her first appearance in New York 
with a group of songs in Italian, French, Spanish and Eng- 
lish, and also by Robert Gaylor, who will be at the piano 
and organ. 
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Leask SINGS ON THE OCEAN. 

Estelle Leask, artist-pupil of Elizebath Kelso Patterson, 
participated in the program given on the high seas, S. S. 
France, September 16, Mrs, J. Harrison Irvine at the piano. 
Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, was another star. Robert Bacon 
and eGorge W. Wickersham, well known political leaders, 
also assisted in the affair. "Mrs. Leask sang songs prin- 
cipally by modern composers, including “Irish Weather” 
(Hoberg), of which Mrs. Leask wrote the words. The 
artistic progress of this lady has been frequently noted in 
the MusicaL Courier. 

Two Nicnots Here AGAIN. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols, tenor and pianist, will 
reopen their studios at 819-825 Carnegie Hall on October 
1. Their teaching schedule is being rapidly filled with 
reservations for the fall and winter terms. 

Mr. and Mrs, Nichols had a record season of teaching at 
the summer session of the University of Vermont, at Bur- 
lington, Vermont, after which they spent several weeks in 
Nova Scotia, visiting the “Evangeline” country and other 
places of interest. 

Mr. Nichols is head of the vocal department of Vasser 


College, and Mrs. Nichols is an artist-pupil of Ethel 
Leginska. 
N. A. O. Executive CoMMITTEE MEETs. 
The first executive committee meeting of the National 


Association of Organists, Henry S. Fry, of Philadelphia, 
president, was called by Chairman McAll at headquarters, 
September 19. Present were Messrs. Fry, McAll, Nevins, 
Doane, Keese, Sammond, Farnham, Weston, Riesberg and 
Kate Elizabeth Fox (N. J.). 

Minutes of the July 27 meeting were approved and 
thanks given to Messrs. Wanamaker and Merrill. Thanks 
were also voted to representatives from San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Nashville, Chicago and other cities for invitations 
to meet there next year; Chicago was the final choice. 
Treasurer Weston reported $607.00 in the treasury and all 
expenses paid. Mr. Riesberg, in charge of the business 
connected with the programs, reported $600.00 paid, with 
$125.00 still due. A vote of thanks was given him for his 
work, on which the association netted nearly $200.00 profit. 
One hundred and twenty-seven members attended the din- 
ner during the Philadelphia convention and sixty-six new 
members joined, making a membership list of about seven 
hundred and fifty. New state presidents named were Keese, 
New Jersey; Twaddell, North Carolina; Cook, Kentucky, 
and Weisman, Texas. Mr. McAll, chairman of the joint 
committee of builders and organists, named as his asso- 
ciates Messrs. Noble, Demarest and Moller (builder). The 
new executive committee member for Chicago will shortly 
be named: The membership committee, which will seek 
to enlarge the association, has as its chairman Mr. Sam- 
mond. Work on the 1922 program at Chicago has already 
begun. 


Grace Kerns Returns to New York 


Grace Kerns has returned to New York from a vacation 
spent at Lake George, N. Y., and Norfolk, Va. During 
the summer Miss Kerns made several appearances, includ- 
ing one at Scranton, Pa., and one at Round Lake, N. Y. In 
early October she is to appear at the Worcester Festival in 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” and later in the fall in Boston and 
Pittsburgh. 


Marie Mikova Back Sasi Vacation 


Marie Mikova, the young concert pianist, has returned 
to the metropolis after having spent a pleasant vacation in 
the West, and she is looking forward to a prosperous sea- 
son. Her first New York recital is scheduled for Town 
Hall on December 6, after which she starts on a prolonged 
Western concert tour, going as far as Omaha, Neb. 


Noted Lyric Writer Coming East 


Jesse G. M. Glick, famous as the author of many songs, 
and especially as the poet who created the words of “Pale 
Moon,” has left San Francisco on a tour through the East- 
ern States. Mr. Glick has been connected with the firm 
of Sherman, Clay & Co. for some years, and this is his 
first trip home and to the Atlantic sea coast. 





Oberhoffer Selects New Concertmaster 


Emil Oberhoffer, conductor of the rag yy Symphony 
Orchestra, who left for home September 27 after a visit of 
several weeks to New York, has selected Vladimir Graff- 
man, violinist, for the position of concertmaster of the 
Minneapolis organization. 


De Bruyn ities Nenadtestal Office 
Roger de Bruyn has moved his managerial office in New 
York from 220 West Forty-second street to the Loew 
Building, 1540 Broadway, Suite 1201. 


David Bispham at New Address 


David Bispham, the eminent singer and teacher of sing- 
ing of New York, has opened new studios at 145 West 
Fifty-fifth street. 





First Mirovitch Recital 
Alfred Mirovitch, Russian pianist, will give his first re- 
cital of the season in Carnegie Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, October 8. 


Ysaye Back from Belgium 


Eugene Ysaye, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, who has been spending the summer in Belgium, 
arrived in New York last week, and is staying for a few 





Yvette Guilbert Returns 
Yvette Guilbert is again in New York after a delightful 
trip abroad this past summer. 
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days at the Hotel Savoy as guest of Mr. and Mrs. D. K. 
Weiskopf, before going on to resume his work at Cin- 
cinnati. 


Attempt to Hold Up Simmons 


William Simmons, the baritone, was walking along West 
Seventy-sixth street, Thursday evening of last week, with 
a companion, when ‘he was held up by a negro. Simmons 
closed with him and the negro fired once, the bullet barely 
escaping the singer. The thief then ran, pursued by Mr. 
Simmons and several other men, but managed to escape. 





Stokowski Back Home 


The S. S. Olympic brought back Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, who 
has been spending the summer abroad. He had with him 
the scores of a number of works which he will play with 
his orchestra this coming season. 





Strauss Writing a Ballet 


Richard Strauss is writing a ballet in two acts, with a 
scenario by himself. The recent successes of the “Legend 
of Joseph” may have been the incentive for this. At any 
rate the dance interests him more than anything at present 
—a sign of the times. Meantime he is scoring his three- 
act musical comedy, “Intermezzo,” concerning which the 
Musica. Courter published the first news in America, and 
which an esteemed contemporary, misreading a statement 
in these columns, boldly announced (under Vienna date- 
line!) would be performed this past summer in Salzburg. 
For the information of said contemporary, the opera, of 
which the MusicaL Courier’s European representative has 


45 


been privileged to see the sketches, will not be ready for 
performance until next year, and is intended to be first 
performed at the Salzburg festival of 1923. Meantime 
another Strauss opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos,” is to be done 
in Salzburg next summer and the plan is to stage it in 
the open air, on a float built near the shore of the lake at 
Hellbrunn. Thus the audience, viewing the scene from the 
land, will have the impression of a real island, with the 
water as a background. The idea is Max Reinhardt’s, and 
he will be the producer of this unique “show.” 


McCormack Opens Season in Home State 


On Wednesday evening, September 28, John McCormack 
opened his 1921-22 season in his home-state of Connecticut, 
appearing in Hartford, where he had an advance sale ot 
$10,000. 
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LOS ANGELES MUSIC NOTES 
Los Angeles, Cal., September 11, 1921.—Progressing 
steadily with the rapid musical growth of Los Angeles, 


the various clubs which have already attained a high degree 
of excellence are planning most ambitiously for this 
sc ason, 

Beginning with the oldest club, the Ellis Club, a men’s 

singing organization which is celebrated for its high stand- 
ard of excellence, and which exceeded any previous year in 
last season’s programs, a still greater degree of accom- 
plishment is promised by the president, Judge Walter 
Bordwell. Rehearsals have begun under the competent di- 
rection of T. B, Poulin, who was recently elected for his 
twenty-third term with this club, and Mrs. Hennion Rob- 
inson, one of the cleverest and most talented accompanists 
the city, will again be the pianist. 
Equally fine, although the ensemble is of a different 
order, is the Orpheus Club, also a male club made up of 
younger singers, many of them soloists. Its founder and 
director is Joseph Dupuy, who is a marvel in discovering 
and promoting incipient talent. Mr. Dupuy will present 
eminent soloists and fine programs this season with the 
Gamut Club as the scene of their performances. 

he Woman's Lyric Club, also under the direction of 
T. B, Paulin, will surpass its brilliant record of last year 
with the number of eminent soloists and the excellence of 
its programs. Mrs. Hennion Robinson also presides at the 
piano for the Lyric Club, 

John Smallman, popular baritone 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society, is promising a very 
season for this splendid organization. 

Mr. and Mrs, John Smallman, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Gordon, entertained in honor of Lora May Lamport, 
an eastern soprano, on Friday evening. 

Miss Lamport, who will shortly leave: for the East, has 
been engaged to sing at Grauman’s during her stay here. 

Richard Buhlig, who will start another master class 
September 18, will present a series of recitals in connection 


in 


and director of the 
active 


with them which will be of inestimable value. There will 
be a series of eight recitals devoted to particular com- 
posers, which will be arranged as follows: November 1 will 
be devoted to Chopin; November 25, to Brahms; December 
9, to Schubert and Schumann; January 13, 27, and February 
10, to Beethoven; February 24, to Bach and Liszt, and 
March 10, to the moderns. 

A unique combination of instruments, which will be called 
the Modern Ensemble, under the direction of L. E. Behymer, 
will have the following interesting personnel: Blanche 
Rogers Lott, the pianist, who will make her reappearance 
in public life, where she will be warmly welcomed by the 
lovers of chamber music, in which special work she had 
established an enviable réputation before the coming of the 
lovely children which grace the Lott household; Emil Ferir, 
solo viola player of the Philharmonic Orchestra; Henri 
de Busscher, principal oboeist in the same orchestra, and 
Fern Fitzwater, vocalist. This organization will be heard 
at the Gamut Auditorium on November 10. 

Charles W, Cadman, well known composer-pianist, will 
appear in one of the three big musical events at the Greek 
Theater in Berkeley, Cal., on the evening of September 15. 
Mr, Cadman’s own compositions will form his program and 
will include “The Sunset Trail,” given with a chorus of 
three hundred voices. His trio in D major, with Mr, Cad- 
man at the piano; Paul Weiss, cello, and Harold de Grassi, 
violinist, will also be presented. There will also be the 
additional attraction of the famous Indian soprano, Tsianina, 
who will journey from her home in St. Louis to appear at 
Berkeley, where she will sing a group of Cadman songs. 

On Wednesday of this week the regular luncheon to the 
various music club presidents was held at the City Club, 
and much work was outlined and reported. Bessie Bartlett 
Frankol, president of the Federation of Music Clubs, 
brought a greeting from Mrs. Lyon, the national head, and 
there were inspiring talks by Mrs, Mattison B. Jones, vice- 
president; Mrs. Alfred L. Bartlett, of the legislation de- 
partment of the Dominant Club; Eva Frances Pike, presi- 


dent of the Music Teachers’ Association, and from other 
representative members of clubs. 

Returning from his vacation in British Columbia, Basil 
Ruysdael, distinguished singer of Metropolitan Opera fame, 
has opened his studio in the Mason Opera House, where he 
will have the assistance of William Tyroler, well known 
conductor and coach. Mr. Ruysdael is planning a series of 
concerts for the winter months, 

A new singer to be heard here this season is Leontine 
Redon, mezzo soprano, who has achieved popularity in the 
Pacific Northwest and in Honolulu. Miss Redon will ap- 
pear before a number of our clubs and will present some 
rarely heard arias. 

Another new artist who will be heard here in concert is 
Maurice Stoloff, violinist. Mr. Stoloff has been received 
with enthusiasm in the East and Northwest and will now 
establish himself favorably with the Southwest. 

Anna Ruzena Sprotte, mezzo contralto, who is a favorite 
in San Francisco, will sing in the northern city at the Cali- 
fornia Theater today. Upon her return, Mme. Sprotte will 
reopen her studio in the Music Arts Building, Los Angeles. 

The first meeting of the Dominant Club was held yester- 
day, with the usual luncheon at the Ebell Club to members 
only, A warm greeting was accorded the new president, 
Bertha W. Vaughn, who charmingly acknowledged her cor- 
dial reception. 

Miss Peycke has just returned from a visit to New York. 


MUSICAL ITEMS FROM BELLINGHAM 


Bellingham, Wash., September 2, 1921—One of the out- 
standing musical events of the season here was the con- 
cert given by the Lyric Quartet, of Tacoma, under 
the auspices of the Normal School Choral Club, in the 
school auditorium, August 15, before a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. In addition to quartet numbers, there were 
some fine solos sung by Mrs. McClellan Barto, soprano; 
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Edwin Cook, basso; Mrs. Henry Lyons, contralto, and 
Henry Ford, tenor. John Henry Lyons is director of the 
Lyric Quartet and also acted as accompanist last night. 
They responded liberally with encores. 

Prof. and Mrs, Earl Towner motored up from Tacoma 
with Mrs, John Henry Lyons, to visit with Mr. Lyons, 
who has been directing music in the Normal School during 
the absence of Florence Fox Thatcher, for the summer 
session. Mr. Lyons is director of music in the Tacoma 
schools. Mr. Towner is dean of the School of Music at 
the University of California, southern section. 

The Dunning system of Improved Music Study was 
demonstrated at Garden Hall, Friday, August 19, by Laura 
Jones Rawlinson, Normal teacher from the Portland (Ore.) 
Normal School of the Dunning System. Mrs. Rawlinson 
had with her a ten year old pupil of thirteen months’ train- 
ing, who aided in the demonstration. Materials used were 
also on display. Mrs. Rawlinson announced her intention 
of revisiting Bellingham. The demonstration was ne. 

Toe! Ve 


SANTA MONICA NOTES 


Santa Monica, Cal., September 6, 1921—Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Gripp, teachers of violin and piano, gave two recitals 
during July at the Santa Monica Bay Woman's Club House 
which attracted a large audience of music lovers. On the 
programs were Joe Ruess, Rena Godin, Francisco Figueroa, 
Mildred Morrison, Marjorie Benedict, Elva Lightcap, Er- 
line Des Chaines and Meribeth Cameron. 

Arne Nordskog, tenor and voice teacher, and Arville 
Belstad, pianist, organist and accompanist, of Seattle, who 
was a Visitor at the Nordskog studios, were heard in two 
recitals. The audience requested many encores. Mr. Bel- 
stad proved himself a fine accompanist. 

Mrs. M. S. Houtz gave a musicale in the parlors of the 
Merritt-Jones Hotel, in compliment to Arville Belstad, on 
August 20, to musicians and friends interested in hearing 
Mr. Belstad in piano numbers, assisted by Arne Nordskog, 
tenor, who needed no introduction to music lovers in the 
Bay district, 

Carro Reggins Satterwhite, piano teacher, presented Ed- 
ward Stevens, age twelve, in a piano recital in the parlor 
of the Merritt-Jones Hotel, August 25. Helen de Rome 
Brown, soprano, assisted with two groups of songs. 

Edith Emmons, teacher of artistic dancing, presented 
twenty-four of her pupils in dance interpretations at the 
Venice private ball room, August 24. 

James Neill, tenor and pupil of Arne Nordskog, is taking 
the part of the “man possessed” in the Pilgrimage Play at 
Hollywood. 

The home of George S. Briggs was the scene of a de- 
lightful musicale when Rosemary Amo, formerly of “The 
Chimes of Normandy” of London, and pupil of Arne Nords- 
kog, sang several solos and Ruth Jensen also sang several 
numbers. D. L. 


Thomas J. Kelly as Lecturer 


The attached is culled from the music column of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer and is signed by the regular music critic: 


Thomas James Kelly again acted as interpreter, He has so thor- 
oughly ingratiated himself with the young folks who attend the con- 
certs that he was given an ovation when he stepped on the stage. 
In characteristic style and with his usual show of good humor 
Mr. Kelly launched into his preliminary discussion of the program 
by making a direct appeal to the hearts of the boys of the audience. 
Mr. Kelly may not be quite the authority on baseball that he is 
on musical topics, but he knows that baseball is a subject close 
to every boy’s heart, and like many musicians of the day he 
realized that if musical art is to thrive in the future years the 
study and appreciation of music must be encouraged in the lads of 
today as it has never been before. It has been said that of all 
music students in the land there are ten girls to one boy, The 
prepertion probably is not exaggerated, It should be an even break. 
Mr. Kelly likened musical appreciation to an understanding of 
baseball. It’s all right when you know the rules of the game. By 
way of introducing the first programed number, the first and fourth 
movements of the Mozart symphony in G minor, the interpreter told 
something about the composer and amused the children by giving 
Mozart’s name in full, 

After the opening number the youthful audience was introduced 
to each of the members of the woodwind family of the orchestra, 
and short passages were played on each by the different artists of 
the orchestra. First of these was a beautiful little rendition on 
the flute by G. G, Soeller, followed by a demonstration of the shrill 
voice of its younger relative, the piccolo, by Max Hadricka. In 
turn there followed the oboe and Enelish horn. As E. Keleman 
played the familiar strains of “Old Black Joe” a buzz of approval 
arose from the youthful audience, and it was repeated with the 
children singing the song pianissimo to the accompaniment of the 
single instrument, The bassoon, contra bassoon, clarinet and bass 
clarinet were demonstrated in turn. 

Mr. Kelly then told portions of the fairy lore of “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and of how the wonderful musical score was writ- 
ten to the Shapespeare Satay when the composer was but 17 
years of age. he orchestra played the overture, with due atten- 
tion to all the little details so necessary to an effective rendition. 
Three movements of the Grieg “Peer Gynt’ suite were played, 
each prefaced by appropriate remarks and stories, On the pro- 
gram also was the well-liked composition of Borodine, “On the 
Steppes of Central Asia,” a descriptive work particularly suited to 
performance on a program’intended for young people. The Berlioz 
“Dance of the Sprites” and the Mendelssohn “Wedding March” 
concluded the program, the concert closing with a brilliant rendi- 
tion of the latter. 

The series of young people’s concerts is proving to be wonder- 
fully useful in encouraging a deeper appreciation of musical art 
among the school children of the city, The influence of these con- 
certs in an educational way cannot be overestimated, As time goes 
on they will prove their worth, and the growing interest indicates 
that in future years at least the season will have to be greatly 
extended, W. S. G. 


_Appended is an excerpt from the official organ of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, The Cincinnatian, and 
praises Mr. Kelly highly for his work as a lecturer: 


Thomas James Kelly will give a short explanation of each work 
and the uses of the instruments in the orchestra in bringing out 
the ideas of the composer in the work played by the orchestra. Mr. 
Kelly is not only a musician of high standing with a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, but a lecturer of charming personality, 
pointing his remarks with that keen sense of humor which aids so 
materially in fixing in the memory the important facts, which 
given in a matter of fact, uninteresting way soon are forgotten. 
While the concert is primarily for young people, all the music 
given will be of high order—familiar things which grown ups take 
as a.matter of course in a concert, overlooking many beauties 
which Mr, Kelly’s explanations emphasize. The concerts given 
last season were highly enjoyable for the seasoned concert-goer as 
well as the young people who will one day make up the audiences 
at regular symphony concerts, 


Thelma Given Returning from Vacation 


After a summer spent in much needed rest and healthful 
recreation, Thelma Given, the violinist, is preparing to 
return to New York to plunge anew into the strenuousness 
of an active musical season. Among her most important 
appearances this season will be her New York Carnegie 
Hall recital on Monday evening, December 12. 
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Asheville, N. C,, September 14, 1921—The annual 
meeting of the Aeolian Choir was held last evening and the 
election of officers took place. J. L. Spaulding was chosen 
president; Louise Jackson, vice-president; Jane Withers, 
secretary. The Aeolian Choir is Asheville’s pioneer singing 
society. It is under the direction of Crosby Adams. 

W. J. Cunningham leaves shortly to take up his work 
as director of music in Tusculum College at Greenville, 
Tenn, Mr. Cunningham was for a number of years super- 
visor of music in the Asheville city schools. He also 
directed the musical work of the annual summer school in 
the University of Georgia at Athens, Ga., for several 
seasons. 

Margaret Reynolds, soprano, has returned to her home 
here after a successful concert tour of the Western States. 
She will remain in this city for several weeks before going 
to New York, where she will resume studies under Mme. 
Renard, Miss Reynolds was accompanied on her long tour 
by Leslie Taylor, violinist, and Guy Marrier, pianist. The 
company was known as the Margaret Reynolds Trio and ap- 
peared under the management of Ellison & White, of Port- 
land, Ore. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Bellingham, Wash.—(See “Music on the 
Slope.”) 

Canton, Ohio, September 21, 1921.—Examination for 
membership in the Tuesday Musical Club was conducted 
September 12 at the home of Mrs. N. O. Mather. 

Mozart’s “The Impresario,” featuring Percy Hemus in 
the title role, will be the opening number on October 12 
of the Church Federation Lecture and Musical Course to 
be held in Perkins Auditorium. 

October 3 the annual concert series of the People’s Musi- 
cal Course of the Y. M. C. A, will be inaugurated, and 
Edward Johnson, of the Chicago Opera, will be the soloist. 
As usual, this course will be given in the City Auditorium, 
and there will be eight concerts. 

Under the direction of Ralph D. Smith, Sousa and his 
band will appear here, matinee and evening, on October 12. 

A series of fall concerts to be given in the music rooms 
of the Women’s Club House is being arranged by the music 
committee of the club, of which Rachel Frease Green is 
chairman, 

Rachel Frease Green entertained with an informal musi- 
cale at her home on September 15. Josephine Menuez gave 
a talk on “Music in the Ancient World.” Ethyl Robinson 
played two harp numbers and spoke on “The Technic and 
Mechanism of the Harp,” and Grace Shoup was heard in 
several vocal solos and made some comments on “A Musi- 
cal Instrument.” 

Eighteen pupils of Virginia Choate Pinner were pre- 
sented in a recital at the A. B. Smith Piano Company on 
September 16. Monthly recitals are a feature of Mrs. 
Pinner’s program for the season. She was assisted on 
September 16 by Ross Lee Thompson, violinist, and George 
Albertoni, cellist, who played two duets, accompanied by 
Katherine Bruot. 

Arrangements have been made for bringing the Dinevor 
Welsh Concert Company to this city shortly after the mid- 
dle of October. 

Chatanooga, Tenn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Dayton, Ohio, September 18, 1921—The most suc- 
cessful series of open air concerts ever held in Dayton has 
just closed. These concerts, which were instituted seven 
years ago, are given in the amphitheater of the Old Barn 
Club on Sunday afternoons and are free to the public. The 
attendance has increased from year to year until this sea- 
son it averaged over seven hundred at a concert. The 
quiet attentiveness of so large an audience has caused 
much comment. The programs are given by local and 
visiting musicians and are entirely under the capable super- 
vision of Grace Hale Church. These concerts are made 
possible by the generosity of John H. Patterson. 

Dayton is looking forward to two splendid concert courses 
this season—the Civic Music League series and the Sym- 
phony Course. The former in six concerts will present such 
artists as Rachmaninoff, Heifetz, Martinelli, Dadmun, 
Chamlee, Lucy Gates with the Little Art Symphony, and 
Maier and Pattison. The Symphony Association promises five 
concerts, three by the Cincinnati Orchestra and two by the 
Cleveland. Among the soloists willl be Theo Karle, tenor, 
and Enrique Ros, pianist. 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Duluth, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Elkhart, Ind., September 12, 1921.—As a musical 
center Elkhart, Ind., ranks favorably with other cities of 
its size. The Instrument City Band is an organization of 
which the city is very proud. The bandmaster, James .K. 
Boyer, has long been identified with band and orchestra 
work, and under his competent leadership the Instrument 
City Band gives one splendid concert each winter and sev- 
eral during the summer months, assisted by various artists 
of the wind instrument world, as well as vocalists, violin- 
ists and other musicians of note. 

Elkhart also boasts of a society of women interested in 
music and the allied arts. This society, the Matinee Musi- 
cale, is opening its fifth season in October. Last year 
this organization presented a grand piano to the Y. W. C. 
A. for use in the auditorium of the new building completed 
less than two years ago. Although a society of but thirty 
active and thirty associate members, the musical enthusiasm 
and splendid codperation with the president makes it possi 
ble for them to accomplish considerable that is worth while 
Mrs. H. N. McCann is the president. 

Fresno, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Grand Rapids, Mich., September 15, 1921.—The 1921- 
22 season promises many delightful musical events, the 
first course to be announced being that of the Mary Free 
Bed Guild. These concerts will be held at the Armory in 
stead of at Powers’ Theater, as in former years, and the 
artists to appear include Galli-Curci, Titta Ruffo, Rach- 
maninoff and Raisa and Rimini. 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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piano that I have ever known. 


“It is equally ideal in present- 
ing the delicate charm of 
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compositions of the modern 
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FIFTY PER CENT. OF SEASON’S NEW OFFERINGS WITHDRAWN, 
WITH THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS LOSS TO MANAGERS 


Some of the plays that have been shown on Broadway 
the first of August, when the real season began, 
were so obviously poor that one has little sympathy for the 
manager who insults the intelligence of the average theater- 
goer. On the other hand, there have been a few comedies 
that were worth while; they received excellent notices, 
were well acted, with popular names in the east, and yet it is 
regretfully stated that they opened too early, thereby falling 
into the discard through lack of patronage. 

Don Juan,” with Lou Tellegen as the star, at the Garrick 
Theater, failed to register success, even as a play or for 
lellegen himself As a production it represented an 
enormous outlay and expense. “Mr. Pim Passes By,” a 
Theater Guild production and one of the spring successes, 
was withdrawn to accommodate “Don Juan.” This was 
hardly worth while, for after a scanty two weeks’ stay it 
closed and “Mr. Pim” has been returned for a couple of 
weeks, until the Guild is ready with its first play of the 
season; then the original company will go on tour, 

“The Zeigfeld Follies,” at the Globe Theater, is retiring 
from the scene of action early this season and will try its 
fate in other cities. It ran here for fifteen weeks. The 
famous “Follies” has suffered along with other revues, It 
considered by many not as clever as those of the past, 
and the five dollar admission kept hundreds away. “The 
Love Letter,” a musical comedy Ly Victor Jacobi and 
William LeBaron, begins at the Globe on October 3. 


sine 


Clever “March Hares,” with all its delightful satire, is 
slated to go Those who really seck amusement of the 
better sort found great pleasure in this comedy. “The 


Fan” is announced for the Punch and Judy Theater during 
the week of October 3 

“Put and Take’ was suddenly withdrawn. This all 
negro revue had only a fair attendance. There was much 
criticism in certain quarters that this attraction should be 


presented at the Town Hall his house was never in 
tended for shows of any kind, and that this attractive 
auditorium should be turned into a home for musical 


comedies was lamented. Evidently the conservative element 
in power won out, for the Town Hall has an advanced 
hooking for concerts and recitals that leaves very few open 
dates. This is as it should be. It is ideal in this capacity. 

Launcelot and Elaine,” a magnificent poetic play at the 
Greenwich Village Theater, has had very poor attendance. 
It is altogether likely that it will close with a very heavy 
loss for its three weeks’ stay. 

Brook Pemberton opened the new National Theater with 
“Swords,” a heavy, clumsy, mediaeval story that was often 
tiresome, The acting of Claire Eames was excellent in 
spots, but her general lack of maturity and assurance in 
both voice and action caused some of her scenes to be 
quite unbalanced and hysterical, particularly at the close of 
the third act where, in her address to the invisible army 
through the window, she became inaudible and ended in a 
wild hysterical shriek, wholly out of place at the time. It 
is understood that this scene, along with some of the others, 
has been eliminated since the opening. Miss Eames’ work 
last year as Mary Stuart was charming, but the lavish 
praise, however, was misleading. She radiates youth, and 
in Claire Eames, with proper development, is to be found 
the making of a great actress of classical drama. She has 
untold possibilities, more so than in any of the younger 
group; at least none have evidenced any greater ability to 
date. She must have more and still more experience. 

“Swords,” as a production, is superb, it represents thought 
and careful consideration for artistic effects. The one 
scene for the entire play has not been equalled this season. 
\n enormous amount of money has been spent on it, and a 
greater part of this money will be lost. It was simply not 
popular. But every credit should be given the young pro- 
ducer for his nerve and good faith in spending money on 
a production which from the beginning did not have a 
chance in the world. “Main Street” is booked to follow, in 
the week of October 3. 

“George White's Scandals” plays a farewell performance 
this Saturday—then for better luck elsewhere. The season 
has lasted twelve weeks. In the beginning the revue started 
off very well, then suddenly the management raised the 
price of admission. With the general conditions poor, the 
attendance fell off considerably. Last year's edition of 
“Scandals” had better success and was a far better revue. 

George Broadhurst had two short and quick deaths in his 
offerings last week. “Tarzan of the Apes,” another ex- 
travaganza that represented lots of money, only survived 
a week and a few days. William Hodge, in “Beware of 
Dogs,” bows in at the Broadhurst Theater, also during the 
week of October 3. This play is another of Mr. Hodge's 
own making, and doubtless will be no better nor worse 
than his others. The second Broadhurst flop was “The 
Elton Case,” a wild melodrama that would make a corking 
good movie story 

The Playhouse was reopened this week with 
We're Married.” 
the season began 
Elton Case.” 

_ “The Triumph of X” stayed at the Comedy four weeks. 
This short stay was not credited to the play, but to the 
excellent acting of Miss Mekin. “Pot Luck,” a farce 
opened at the Comedy this week. 

“Nice People,” at the Klaw, has played for thirty weeks 
and has enjoyed very good success: however, the attend- 
ance has been small of late and a new play will take its 
place. “Lillies of the Field,” with Marie Duro and Norman 
Trevor as the stars, opens next week, 

“The Wheel,” a play that lacks most of the qualities that 
go for success, closes, and “The Wren,” a new Tarkington 
comedy, with Helen Hayes as the star, comes in on October 
10, “The Wheel” was a poor successor to “Lightnin’” at 
the Gaiety Theater. 

The Ambassador Theater opens its season this week with 
a Shubert production; “Blossom Time,” a musical play 


va : h “Wait Until 
This is the fourth production here since 
“The Teaser,” “Personality,” and “The 





based on the life of the famous musician, Franz Schubert. 
All of the music has been written around the familiar 
melodies of some of Schubert's best known songs. 


RiaLto—Rivo_1—CriTERION, 

Owing to the great popularity of the Cecil B. DeMille’s 
production, “The Affairs of Anatol,” Hugo Riesenfeld has 
been forced to continue the showing for the second week at 
both houses. The excellent musical program that accom- 
panies the feature picture, was prepared with great care and 
proved to be thoroughly satisfactory, Kiriloff’s Russian Ba- 
lalaika Orchestra, taking the place of the regular theater 
orchestra. It is understood that Mr. Riesenfeld has been 
assembling a new orchestra for each of his three theaters, 
and it is hoped that by next week all will be in readiness 
and one of the most enjoyable numbers of the picture house 
programs will be restored to first place. 

“The Golem,” showing for fifteen weeks at the Criterion, 
will continue for another three, despite the announcement 
last week that it would be withdrawn, This imported film 
has without doubt created a deep impression among picture 
fans. 

Tue CapiroL, 

The feature picture here last week was the William Fox 
super film, “The Queen of Sheba.” It will be remembered 
that this was shown for several months at the Lyric Theater 
and enjoyed success. It was perfectly apparent last week, 
from the enormous crowd that tried to pack the Capitol at 
each performance, that there were thousands who had not 
seen the film, or we might say there were thousands who 
wanted to see it over again. 

The Capitol Orchestra seems to be getting along in great 
shape. It consists of eighty-five pieces and as an unusual 
feature, played through the entire showing of the film which 
added materially to the effectiveness of Erno Rapee’s mu- 
sical score which he wrote for the picture on its release. 

There was a prologue which consisted of the ensemble and 
ballet, a very effective number danced and sung to Gold- 
mark’s “Queen of Sheba.” This was offered at the Capitol 
several weeks ago with good effect and owing to its ap- 
propriateness to the feature film, was used to introduce the 
picture. “The Queen of Sheba” has many discrepancies but 
taken as a whole is a very satisfactory film. 

THE STRAND. 

The second week of D, W. Griffith’s feature film, “Way 
Down East,” at the Strand Theater, brought the return of 
the Strand Symphony Orchestra, Carl Edouarde conductor, 
Mr. Edouarde has gathered good material and already has 
succeeded in getting it into fine shape. The musical accom- 
paniment to the film, which is largely based on old-time 
American airs, was well played throughout. The other 
feature of the musical program was the prologue by the 
Strand Male Quartet, a group of singers which makes a 
deeper impression every time it is heard, As to the film 
itself, nothing need be said; the reception which it received 
on its first appearances on Broadway was assurance that it 
would draw capacity audiences during its two weeks’ stay at 
the Strand. 

Notes. 

Lotta Madden, concert singer, is the soloist at the Rivoli 
this week. 

Ben Turpin, the star of the Mack Sennett studios, is ap- 
pearing personally this week at the Capitol. This exceeding- 
ly amusing comedian is adding materially to the interest of 
the program, 

Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the Capitol orchestra 
for over a year, has been elected to the same position under 
Frederick Stock for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Gordon will be soloist at the Capitol next week to make his 
farewell appearance with this organization. 

It was announced last week in this column that “The 
Golem,” now showing at the Criterion Theater, would end 
its local engagement last Saturday. At the time it was 
planned to withdraw the picture, but the public had other 
ideas, so the engagement has been extended. 

Charles Chaplin, while captivating London, has New York 
flocking to the Strand Theater to see his newest picture, 
“The Idle Class,” now showing. 

“The Rage of Paris” is the new picture at the Central. 

May JoHNSON. 


New York Musical Attractions 

“Blossom Time” (musical comedy, opening week), Am- 
bassador Theater. 

“Bombo” (Al Jolson’s revue, opening October 3), new Al 
Jolson Theater, 

“Get Together” (Extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Music Box Revue” (with all-star cast), The Music Box. 

“Sally” (this season’s phenomenal musical show), Am- 
sterdam Theater. 

“Shuffle Along” (all negro revue), Sixty-third Street 
Theater. 

“The Last Waltz” (new Strauss operetta), Century The- 
ater. 

“The Love Letter” (opening week), Globe Theater. 

“The Merry Widow” (the famous operetta with inter- 
national cast), Knickerbocker Theater. 

“The O'Brien Girl” (George W. Cohan’s revue), Liberty 
Theater. 

“Tangerine” (musical comedy), Casino. 

“The Greenwich Village Follies of 1921” (spectacular 
revue), Shubert Theater. 

Feature Pictures THat CoNnTINUE,. 

“Footfalls” (Fox film), Park Theater. 

“Moonlight Follies,” Central Theater. : 

“The Three Musketeers” (the Fairbanks masterpiece), 
Lyric Theater. 

“The Golem” (fifteenth week), Criterion Theater. 

“Little Lord Fauntleroy” (with Mary Pickford as the 
film star), Apollo Theater. 
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AMUSEMENTS 
KNICKERBOCKER *s>wavur 


EVES. AT 8:25; MATS. WED. AND SAT. AT 2:25 
FOUR WEEKS MORE 
Henry W. Savage’s New Production of 


“The Merry Widow” 


with International Cast of Prominence 








“Hippodrome’s Greatest Show.”—Evening World. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S 6th Annual Wonder Show 


“GET TOGETHER” 


with a Cast of National Fame 


PRICES CUT IN TWO “a7 shir $1.00, EVE'S “sis52 





World’s Largest B’way at Sist St. 
and foremost “Subway to Door” 
Motion Pic- EDW. BOWES, 
ture Palace Mng. Dir. 


Week Beginning Sunday, Oct. 2 


RUPERT HUGHES’ 
“Dangerous 


Curve Ahead” 


with 
HELENE CHADWICK & RICHARD DIX 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 


STRAND 


Direction J08. L. PLUNKETT Broadway at 47th St. 
Week Beginning Sunday, Oct.2 


POLA NEGRI 
“One Aretiein Night’’ 


Theatres Under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
Beginning Sunday, Oct. 2 
IALT O Famous Rialto Orchestra 
HUGO RIESENFELD 


and JOSEPH LITTAU, Conducting 
WILLIAM DE MILLE’S Production 


AFTER THE SHOW 


with Chas, Ogle, Lila Lee and Jack Holt 


A Paramount Picture 
IVOLI 


Broadway Beginning Sunday, Oct. 2 
at 49th St. 


ELSIE FERGUSON 
in “FOOTLIGHTS” 
A Paramount Picture 
Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahiberg, conducting 


RITERION 


15th Week 
Times Square xs 
ONLY TWO WEEKS MORE 


“THE GOLEM” 


Prologue, “Eli, Eli”—-Benda Mask Dance 


Keaton Comedy—Tony Sarg Almanac 





























Ethel Clark in Recital 


On Thursday evening, September 22, at the Curtis Ly- 
ceum, Staten Island, Ethel Clark gave her first song recital 
of the season, assisted by Frank Kaltenborn, violinist; Paul 
Henneberg, flutist, and Helaine Meets, accompanist. Her 
program was indeed unique, and it was artistically ar- 
ranged. Miss Clark wore a different gown befitting the 
various groups, and her voice, which is a rich soprano, 
proved substantial in volume, sympathetic in quality, with 
particularly brilliant high tones. She delightfully inter- 
preted “Shadow Dance” (“Dinorah”), Meyerbeer, and a 
group of old English, Scotch, Irish and plantation songs, 
as well as compositions by Scott, Haenschel and others, 
which won for her an ovation. Her diction was particu- 
larly distinct and several encores were necessary. 

Mr. Kaltenborn displayed a large tone and particularly 
fine technic, and it must be mentioned that he always 
shows great confidence in his work. His interpretation of 
“The Mastersinger” by Wagner, and andante from the 
Mendelssohn concerto were artistically performed; he also 
received additional requests. Last but by no means least, 
Helaine Meets proved herself to be an able accompanist 
and an addition to the successful evening. 


Grace Gardner Resumes Teaching 


Grace G. Gardner has returned to Cincinnati and re- 
sumed teaching in her spacious studios. Because of an 
operation on her eye, Miss Gardner is later than usual in 
beginning her season’s work, but her many friends will 
rejoice that she has now entirely recovered and is ready to 
begin the many activities which each year brings to her. 
Her studios opened on September 12 with a full class. 


Beatrice Martin at Aeolian Hall 


Beatrice Martin, soprano, has prepared an_ interesting 
prosres for her Aeolian Hall recital, Tuesday evening, 

ovember 29. She will appear under the management of 
Haensel & Jones, and will have as her accompanist Richard 
Hageman. 
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FELICIA SOREL, 
a new dancer at the 


where “The Golem” 
has been 
for several months. 
Hugo Riesenfeld, di- 
rector, makes a spe- 
cial feature of artis- 
tic choreography in 
the prologues to his 
Miss Sorel 
is shown here in a 
Benda Mask dance. 
There are 
numbers. The accom- 
panying pictures are 
as the Greek Girl, 
showing the beauti- 
ful Benda Mask and 
Miss Sorel 
the mask 
finale. She has been 
a special pupil of 
Paul Oscard for sev- 
eral months. (Apeda 
photo.) 





Easton to Have Many Fall Concerts 


Before the opening of the Metropolitan Opera season in 
New York in November, Florence Easton, who is one of 
the favorite members of that organization, has a solidly 
booked concert itinerary that takes her as far west as 
Indiana and as far south as Alabama with many stops en 
route. She will leave New York the first week in Octo- 
ber, opening in Lafayette, Ind., on October 10. From here 
she goes to Birmingham, Ala., then back to Columbus, O., 
where she appears on October 14. After these engage- 
ments, Toledo, Indianapolis, Akron, Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh follow in quick rotation. On November 1 she sings 
in Ithaca, N. Y., at Cornell University. Thursday after- 
noon, November 3, will see her making her first New York 
appearance for the season, as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, Later in 
the season she appears with this organization two more 
times. ; 

Miss Easton’s accompanist on her fall concert tour will 





FLORENCE EASTON. 


be Cornelia Rider Possart, who is well known in America 
and abroad as a concert pianist of unusual ability. 

Miss Easton returned from abroad recently, filled with 
enthusiasm for her approaching concert tour: “I can 
hardly wait to sing again!” was her exclamation in speak- 
ing about it. When questioned about her activities since 
she left this country in June she was quick to reply: 

“I left my husband, Mr. Maclennen, in Germany, where 
he is singing leading tenor roles as guest artist at some of 
the opera houses there. He has been abroad since early 
last spring singing on the continent with great success. 
As for myself, I spent the summer until the middle of 
August studying with Mme. Schoen-René in Berlin, seek- 
ing new songs for my concert programs and hearing music. 
Some of the new operas and singers before the public in 


Europe are most interesting. I enjoyed ‘Die Todte Stadt’ 
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very much. It is an unusual work and I predict a suc- 
cess for it here in America.” 

When this work is produced at the Metropolitan this 
winter Miss Easton will sing the leading soprano roles of 
Marie and Marietta. 

The interviewer was interested in the state of her voice 
after her more than well earned rest in Europe. 

“Mme. Schoen-René assures me that my voice was never 
in better condition, and | think she is right,’ said the 
prima donna simply, with a flash of radiant spirits in her 
eyes. “Roles? I am to sing one of the parts in Mozart's 
‘Cosi Fan Tutte’ and I shall also sing Sieglinde in ‘Wal- 
ktre’ and Briinnhilde in German. ‘Parsifal’ and ‘Lohen- 
grin’ will still be given in English, but I am to sing Isolde 
in the original text, too. If ‘Rosenkavalier’ is revived, due 
to Strauss’ advent in America, Octavian will be another 
new role for me. 

“How did I find conditions in Germany? Well, | am 
glad to be back in America again. Europe is always inter- 
esting, but now one cannot help wondering if the chaos 
caused by the war will ever be straightened out in our 
generation. Not that the war is ever dwelt upon, for, 
almost without exception, it is never mentioned in conver- 
sation no matter what the person’s private losses may have 
been. Music was one of the great salvations to help the 
people forget their troubles. Perhaps that is why it is in 
such a flourishing state now everywhere on the continent, 
even in disrupted Austria, where new productions and new 
singers are constantly being presented at the opera in 
Vienna and elsewhere. I did not get to France, but my 
friends tell me that conditions are the same there.” P. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Walter Golde, a Daughter 


Walter Golde, the well known New York accompanist 
and coach, and Mrs. Golde are receiving congratulations 
upon the safe arrival of a daughter. The young lady first 
made herself heard on Saturday morning, September 24, 
and has been named Doris Lavinia. 


A New Musical Bureau in New York 


Benno Rosenheimer, former road representative for lead 
ing New York musical bureaus, has opened his own concert 
management, the United Musical Bureau, at 1600 Broadway, 
New York. 


Mischa Violin Marries Secretly 
Mischa Violin, violinist, was secretly married last spring 
to Lillian Davidson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Isidore 
Davidson of Tom’s ‘River, N. 


Worcester’s Music Festival Next Week 


There were about 225 members of the chorus present for 
the first full chorus rehearsal for the forthcoming Worces- 
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CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CARNEGIE HALL, SAT. AFT., OCT. Ist, at 2:30 
Recital by 


ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI 


(Pronounced Near-rej-hahze) 
Hungarian Pianist 
PRICES: 50c. to $1.50 Box Seats $2.00 and $1.50 
Now on Sale at Box Office Management: R.£.JOHNSTON Knabe Piano 


CARNEGIE HALL, SUNDAY EVE., OCT. 9th, AT 8.15 
Violin Recital by 


MISCHA 


VIOLIN 


Prices 50c. to $2.50, on sale at box office 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON Knabe Piano 








ter Festival, to be held in Mechanics Hall, Worcester, 
Mass., during the week of October 3. The two big choral 
works to be presented are Berlioz's “The Damnation of 
Faust” and Edgar Stillman Kelley's “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
The latter work has never been heard in New England be 
fore, and this will be only the fourth time it has been pro 
duced in this country. It is expected that Mr. Kelley will 
be present at this concert, which is scheduled for Thursday 
evening, October 6. Artists of the first rank have been 
secured as soloists for the choral works as well as for the 
three other concerts. There will be an orchestra of sixty 
musicians from the New York Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Rene Pollain, who will serve as associate 
conductor, Nelson P. Coffin being the conductor 


PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


(Continued from page 30.) 

tion. The Prix de Rome is open to unmarried men of 
American citizenship. The winner will have the privilege 
of three years’ residence in the Academy in Rome, with 
opportunity to travel during six months of each year. He 
will receive an annual stipend of $1,000 and traveling e« 
penses not to exceed $1,000 annually. An application blank 
can be secured from C. Grant La Farge, secretary, 101 
Park avenue, New York. Applications must be entered !py 
October 1. 


Sousa Receives $2,500 Royalty from Germany 


Lieut. Commander John Philip Sousa got the surprise 
of his life this week when he received from Germany a 
New York draft for $2,500 in perfectly good American 
money for back royalties on sales in that country of the 
famous march, “The Stars and Stripes Forever.” The 
bandmaster hadn't received a cent from Germany since the 
big war and he didn’t expect ever again to collect from 
that source. For exactly twenty-five years the “March 
King” has been salting away royalties on “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever” from every part of the world, but Harry 
Askin, manager of Sousa, thought that the Teutons had 
dropped all such strictly American music since the late 
unpleasantness. 

Whether the $2,500 accrued from sales made in Ger 
many before the war or whether the Sousa marches were 
in demand all through that period is yet puzzling both 
Sousa and his manager, Anyhow, the pleased composer is 
willing to admit that now, so far as he and his band are 
concerned, the “war is over.” 


Pittsburgh Choral Engages Land 


Harold Land, baritone, has been engaged to appear with 
the Pittsburgh Choral Society on February 14. 
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Announces the removal of his vocal studio on Oct. 1 from 131 Riverside Drive to 


329 WEST 85th STREET 


NEW YORK 


SEND FOR LEAFLET ” 





OPPORTUNITIES 








VANDERBILT STUDIOS 
125 East 37th Street and 37-39-41 West 9th 





WANTED, STUDIO, one morning, one 
afternoon each week of season. 


Large 


give piano instruction or serve as accom- 
panist in exchange for lodging. 


Parkway, New York City 
Academy 1565. 


Telephone 
Address 


Street, commend themselves to professional 
and business people. All studios contain all 
modern improvements. Efficient hall and 
telephone service. Maid service available. 
The large studios lend themselves to clubs 
and teaching, and there are a number of 
studios with Steinway grands to sublet for 
short periods. Accessible to subway, ele- 
vated, bus and surface lines. Mrs. MABEL 
Dusie-ScHEELE, Proprietor. Office at 41 
West Ninth street, New York. Telephone, 
Stuyvesant 1321. 





FOR RENT—Large, attractively furnished 
studio, with. use of piano, for rent during 
the day only, to music teacher or student. 
Central location, Madison avenue and 54th 
street, New York. Address “D, E. F.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 





size, with piano, but little furniture. High- 
est references. Address “W. G.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
TO VOCAL STUDENTS—A prominent 
vocal teacher offers public solo engage- 
ments in part payment for full private in- 
struction. Apply by telephone, Columbus 
0554, New York City. 





FOR SALE-—A couple of fine toned violins, 
Strad type. Special good Chamber Music 
instruments. Address “R. M. J,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


EXPERIENCED ACCOMPANIST AND 
TEACHER with highest credentials will 





Miss “E, C.,” care of Musica Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| OPPORTUNITY—Violin lessons by Jean 
Nestoresco, ex-professor at Academy of 
Music, Bucharest, and Royal Conservatory, 
Greece. Head of violin department, Ben- 
nett School, Millbrook, N. Y. All grades 
accepted. 342 West 30th street, telephone 
6825 Chelsea, New York. 





FOR RENT — Studio, bedroom and bath 
Completely furnished. $200 a month 
Beardsley, Beaux Arts, 80 West Fortieth 
street, New York. Phone Longacre 7233 





FOR SALE—$1,350 Aeolian Weber Louis 
XV De Luxe Baby Grand, carved Circas- 
sian Walnut Piano for sale. Practically 
new, $950. Apply Hast, 52 Cathedral 








CONDUCTOR has 
superb, large, light studio with grand 
piano, to let during day. 1425 Broadway, 
New York Address “A. S..” care of 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


York City 
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A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $25.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care af 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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(Continued from page 47.) 

The Philharmonic Course, which will be known this year 
as the Master Artist Course, will present Sophie Braslau 
and George Meader, Zimbalist, the Chicago Philharmonic 
Quartet and Edward Johnson, Mabel Garrison and Sal- 
vatore de Stephano, Florence Hinkle and Emilio de Go- 
gorza, Olive Kline and Reinald Werrenrath. 

The St. Cecilia Society will open its activities on October 
7 with a recital by Robert McCandliss, baritone, assisted 
by Mrs. Walter Clark and Hazel McEachron in numbers 
for two pianos. Mr. McCandliss was the winner in Michi- 
gan and the Great Lakes district in this year’s contest for 
young professional musicians, which is arranged by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. Other attractive re 
citals to be given before the society will be a piano recital 
by Ignatz Friedman, a vocal recital by Emma Roberts, con- 
tralto, and an organ recital by William Middelschulte, who 
will play his composition, “Fantasie and Fugue,” which won 
the prize at the meeting of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs and which was given by the St. Cecilia Society of 
Grand Rapids in memory of Mrs, Edwin F. Uhl, a former 
president of the society and of the National Federation. 
he Elshuco Trio will give a program, when it is hoped 
that they may play the Watson prize trio. On January 20, 
which is President's Day, Mrs. F. Dunbar Robertson, 
president of the society, will present Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell in a lecture-recital. A_ special concert which will 
be open to the public will be given in Powers’ Theater on 
October 13 by Alberto Salvi, harpist. 

An interesting visitor, who with his wife will spend the 
winter in this city, is Harold A, Loring, pianist, organist, 
lecture-recitalist and authority on Indian music. Mr. Lor- 
ing has spent considerable time in visiting various Indian 
reservations and in making records of the native old-time 
Indian music. He is giving a series of lecture-recitals - 
Michigan this winter, one of which will be before the 
Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids some time in October He 
is also representing the National Academy of Music, of 
New York, in this city 

4 newcomer to this city is Forrest L. Buchtel, graduate 
of Simpson College, lowa, who has recently returned from 
a trip to the Pacific Coast with a concert company. He 
will be supervisor of music in South High School. 

The music for the meeting of the Michigan Federated 
Clubs, to be held here October 11-14, will be furnished by 
Frances Morton-Crume, who will sing solos, and by Mrs. 
Reuben Maurits and Mrs. Harold Nye, and Mr. and Mrs, 
William J. Fenton, who will sing duets. 

Mrs. William J, Fenton will again have charge of the 
vocal department at Hope College, Holland, Mich. 

Evelyn Craw has accepted a position on the vocal faculty 
of the Mt. Pleasant Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Lucy Dean, who has studied for the past two years with 
Reese Veatch, has signed a contract for an extended con- 
cert tour of nine months through the Eastern States. 

Another pupil of Mr. Veatch, Marbelle Kinsley, soprano, 
will leave this week for Louisville, Ky., to start on a tour 
of the Southern States. 

Katherine Strong, contralto, who received her Bachelor 
of Music degree from the Lyceum Arts Conservatory last 
June, has accepted a position as teacher of voice at De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Ned Colby, violinist, will join the orchestra of the Dun- 
bar Opera Company, which has been giving very creditable 
performances of light opera at Ramona’s open air theater 
all summer, 

Kalamazoo, Mich., September 13, 1921.—The Ralph 
Dunbar Opera Company opened the city’s musical season 
at the Fuller Theater, September 2, with De Koven’s 
“Robin Hood.” Aside from the pride of American tra- 
dition, the opera was thoroughly enjoyed and the work of 
principals and chorus truly praiseworthy. A capacity audi- 
ence was in attendance. This is the second appearance of 
the Dunbar company in Kalamazoo, and local music lovers 
will cordially welcome their return. 

A recital by Jurien Thayer, baritone, presented in the 
Masonic Temple, September 8, under the auspices of the 
Kalamazoo Musical Society, was a very interesting musical 
event, Mr, Thayer's successes in France and England have 
been followed with deep interest by Kalamazoo friends. 
Before entering the U. S. service he was a soloist in 
the First Presbyterian Church and was known throughout 
southern Michigan as a member of the Orpheus Quartet, 
an organization of young men possessing voices of unusual 
rerit, The Kalamazoo Musical Society, in securing Mr. 
Thayer as the artist for their first program, took advantage 
of his presence in the city for a short period before f 
leaves for New York and a concert tour of America fol- 
lowing his two years abroad. A pleasing personality, easy 
stage presence, and a voice of unusual richness and beauty 
of quality combine to form a splendid equipment for this 
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cellent support, 

Lloyd Loar, a composer and musician prominent in local 
musical activities and a director of the Kalamazoo Musical 
Society, has returned after a summer of concert touring. 
An event of particular import was his visit to Davenport, 
Ia., during the convention of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, on which occasion he was awarded the na- 
tional prize for a cello composition. 


Laramie, Wyo., September 10, 1921.—The division 
of music of the College of Liberal Arts of the University 
of W yoming is looking forward to a year of much musi- 
cal activity, The faculty includes George Edwin Knapp, 
director and instructor in voice; Mabel Babington, instruc- 
tor in piano, theory and harmony; Roger C. Frisbie, piano, 
pipe organ, theory and harmony; Margery A. Mitchell, in- 
structor in public school music; Daisy Wharton, violin, and 
Harry W. Thompson, instructor in brass instruments and 
director of the university band. Last year there were 121 
music students enrolled in both theoretical and applied 
subjects, 

Laramie’s music club, the Fortnightly Musicale, is flour- 
ishing. There are about eighty members, and last year the 
club sponsored monthly community sings, aside from the 
regular meetings, and brought Louis Kreidler and Arthur 
Middleton to the city for recitals. 

Last year the University Chorus was revived after a lapse 
during the war. This fall work will begin on “The Mes- 
siah.” From present indications it looks as though the 
membership would pass the 100 mark. 

In July. Lillian Eubank, mezzo soprano, and John Hand, 
tenor, gave recitals, assisted by Mabel Babington at the 
piano, The programs were excellent and proved most en- 
joyable. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(Sce 
Slope.” 

Lynchburg, Va., September 13, 1921.—During the 
past two seasons Lynchburg has heard McCormack, Galli- 
Curci, Alda, Farrar, Kreisler and Hempel, owing to the 
enterprise of Emma Adams. Already Miss Adams _ has 
booked Anna Case for October 8 and Giovanni Martinelli 
for November 5. 


Memphis, Tenn.—(See letter on another page.) 
Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Norwich, N. Y., September 15, 1921.—The regular an- 
nual closing concert by piano and organ pupils of Professor 
Riesberg (he takes only a few during the summer vacation 
period which he spends here—his birthplace—with his fam- 
ily), at Calvary Baptist Church, Rev. Harding pastor, on 
September 7, drew a large audience. Seven numbers, con- 
sisting of standard piano and organ works, were performed 
by Dorothy Wait, Nellie Normile, Jane Sullivan, Ruth 
Fern, Arleen Ferris, Elitha Cummings and others. They 
all showed superior talent and also fine progress during their 
short term of summer study. During an intermission this 
teacher expressed himself as most pleased with the class, 
which “gave him more musical pleasure than any he had 
ever had.” He also thanked the official board of the church 
for the use of the beautifully fitted up edifice, and praised 
such instructors as Sadie Quinn, Nellie Yale, Miss Mason, 
Mrs. Tefft and Messrs. York and Galpin for their good 
work with pupils, for he found the students all well pre- 
pared for higher study. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—See letter on another page.) 

Peoria, Ill, September 14, 1921.—Peoria has been 
struggling for years to give its citizens the best to be had 
in the musical world. This has been accomplished to a 
large extent, but always with more or less trouble finan- 
cially. It is with no little satisfaction, then? that a new or- 
ganization has been effected which will fill the need of 
something to handle the higher class attractions, especially 
the symphony orchestras of the nation. This organization 
is known as the Civic Music Association, is part of the 
department of civic activities of the Association of Com- 
merce, and is made up of practically every music club, 
organization, choir and music firm of the city. It has at 
its head good sound business men of the city, and on its 
board of directors men and women who have had experience 
in musical matters. With such an organization and the 
enthusiasm they are showing, Peoria should be thoroughly 
aroused to a wonderful musical awakening. The first move 
of the Civic Music Association is to stage a Music Week, 
which will open with the appearance of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist, in Bradley Hall, under the auspices of the Bradley 
Conservatory, on Saturday evening, October 29, and will 
close with two concerts in Mohammed Shriners’ Temple 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on Saturday after- 
noon and evening, November 5. The intervening week will 
be filled with musical features such as have been carried out 
in other cities over the United States where these music 
weeks have been held, with the idea of rousing the interest 
of everybody in music by giving music that will appeal to 
everybody everywhere,—schools, theaters, churches, indus- 
trial plants, etc. Plans are being discussed to repeat this 
music week in the spring, with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra as the closing feature. 

In addition to the plans of the Civic Music Federation 
other organizations have booked a number of attractions 
which promise Peoria music lovers an interesting and en- 
joyable season. The opening concert of the year will be 
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given by Margery Maxwell, soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
on October 6, under the auspices of the Teachers’ Club. 

The Amateur Musical Club, our largest musical organ- 
ization, will present Clarence Whitehill, baritone, on Oc- 
tober 29 in the Shriners’ Temple. 

Other artists who will appear here during the winter are 
Vera Poppe, cellist; Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, in their 
two-piano concert; the Philharmonic String Quartet; and 
last but by no means least, Fritz Kreisler. 

Because of the lack of a suitable place to hold it, Peoria 
will not have any grand opera this season, but it is hoped 
that a year from now we may again enjoy a brief season 
of the Chicago Opera Association, 

In addition to these artist concerts and recitals, the Ama- 
teur Musical Club gives bi-monthly members’ recitals which 
bring forth the talent of the city. 

Jeannette Powers Block, for several years solo violinist 
with Sousa’s Band, has just reached home from a summer 
spent in Brussels, where she has devoted much of her time 
to study in preparation for concert work this season. 


Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 


Santa Monica, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 
St. Paul, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Tulsa, Okla, September 15, 1921.—September 1 
found much activity in musical circles in Tulsa. Studios 
closed for the summer months are reopening; teachers and 
pupils are beginning the season’s work with enthusiasm. 

John Knoles Weaver, of the Tulsa University, has re- 
turned from Chicago, where he spent his vacation, taking 
advantage of the Godowsky master classes in piano while 
there. The first of a series of organ recitals played by 
Mr. Weaver will be given at the university September 30, 
assisted by Mrs, H. J. Mugge, soprano, head of the vocal 
department. .Mrs, Mugge acceded to the demands of her 
many pupils and kept her town studio open through the 
summer. A new addition to the fine arts classes is Imogene 
Bierly, assistant teacher of piano, a talented pupil of Mr. 
Weaver. Adolph Kramer, head of the violin department, has 
been in Colorado for two months. 

Ida Gardner spent July and August in Chicago studying 
with Mrs. Dunning, whose system she has already made so 
well known here. She received the normal appointment 
for teaching teachers in the State of Oklahoma. She also 
studied with Pillsbury, exponent of the Leschetizky Method, 
and attended Joseph Lhevinne’s master classes, 

Mrs. Walter L. Cain, teacher and accompanist, went to 
Hot Springs, Ark., for a well earned rest. Virginia Bell, 
a promising pupil of Mrs. Cain, recently gave a joint re- 
cital with her brother Hillis in Sistersville, W. Va. 

Robert Boice Carson, singer, teacher and manager of the 
Carson Course, with his family spent a delightful two 
months in Portland, Ore., their former home. 

Mrs, Patti Adams Schreiner, concert pianist and teacher, 
spent several weeks in Colorado Springs. 

Ernest Prang Stamm, organist of the First Christian 
Church and director of the Tulsa Male Chorus, has returned 
from Eureka Springs, Ark., where he and his family were 
domiciled during July and August. Mr. Stamm dedicated 
a large Hillgreen-Lane organ in the First Presbyterian 
Church at Cushing, Okla., September 5. He will play in the 
First Methodist Church at Lawton September 29, 

Josephine Storey-White, concert contralto and teacher, 
who has been critically ill in Colorado Springs for two 
months, is at home convalescing. Mrs. Storey-White will 
reopen her vocal studio October 1. 

Harry Jacob Spindler, president of the Tulsa Institute of 
Music and Fine Arts, who has been sojourning at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., presented Fyrne Bogle, pianist, and Lola 
Aikman, coloratura soprano, in recital the opening week of 
the school. Miss Bogle, who has been studying with Edgar 
A. Nelson, of Bush Conservatory, Chicago, played a difficult 
program—Liszt, Chopin, Debussey—with flawless technic 
and intelligent interpretation. Miss Bogle assisted Cyrena 
Van Gordon in a recital at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, last 
winter. Miss Aikman sang charmingly and reflected credit 
upon her teacher, Mme, Dotti, of Bush Conservatory. 

Ellen Reene Kersey, formerly of Chicago, who opened a 
piano studio in Tulsa last year, taught throughout the 
summer. 

William Walter Perry, pianist and teacher, 
vacation at Newport and New York. 

Josephine Martino has opened a vocal studio here, and 
the Crerie School of Music, with E. Edwin Crerie, direc- 
tor, is a new institution. 

A delightful recital of the early summer was the one 
given by Mrs. J. Shephard Epstein, of New York, in the 
ae music room in the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Gillette. Mrs. Epstein has a clear, brilliant soprano voice 
which she uses with much artistry. She sang several arias 
in French and Italian with fine effect, but the purity of her 
English diction especially pleased the many musicians pres- 
ent. Mrs. Walter L, Cain played the accompaniments. 
Mrs. Cain accompanies many of our visiting artists. She 
played for Raoul Vidas, the eminent French violinist, when 
he gave his recital in Convention Hall last spring. 

The dedicatory “— recital at the Centenary Methodist 
Church, September 5, was played by the distinguished or- 
ganist, Lawrence J. Erb, Helen Yates-Scott, soprano, of 
the Crerie School of Music, being the assisting soloist. 

Maud and ‘Rose Littlefield are leaving for Kansas City, 
where they will teach in the Kansas City Conservatory. 

Mrs. Legron will reopen her piano studio this month. 
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B R A D 8 U ® Y New York School of Music and Arts 
150 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Beautiful location overlooking Hudson River. Ideal home life for refined, cultured giria. 















































Day and Boarding Pupiis. Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers. 
1854——N EW YORK——19 21 Voice,»piano, organ, violin, harp; and all instruments, Dramatic art, dancing, languages, Outdoor life 
and all recreational and social advantages, 
F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Fifth Avenue Free scholarships will be awarded In Voice, Piano, Violin and Dramatic Art. Examinations 
will be held on September 15th, 16th and 17th. 
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EMERSON AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Established 1849 Boston Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 
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GRANBERRY ||? HAMILTON MORRIS : ene enn 
A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher eS, Any ; , ht sir PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST and 
PIANO SCHOOL |] | 885 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N.Y, Tel. 6935 Lafayette ES SAM 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING | (INCORPORATED) , 
Practical Training Course for Teachers, | _e 
Booxtets—Carnecig Hart, New York. | H Soprano DRAMATIC ART DANCING 
: a U A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF OPERA CHORUS ORCHESTRA 
N | i i Concerts For catalogue and information PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
~ PUPILS ACCEPTED address Bertua Baur, Directress ee , 
CHARLES Highland Ave., Bennett Ave., and Ideal , ‘th : . 
CADMAN as Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 111.| | Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. eal residence department with superior equipment 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Com ositions and His Famous GORDON CAMPBELL 
: “Indian Musie-Tal AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
Z Address: Care of WHITE- SMITH music PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
comatt wai OHCAGO, mh THEODORE SPIERINC’S 
‘ ¢; ] S di Cail: calcite thea Master Course for Violinists 
he ana tu 108 ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR Thursday Mornings, 10:30 to 12:30, Beginning October 6th 
he Musical Art COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC Auditions for Candidates—Tuesday and Wednesday, October 4th and Sth at 4 p.m. 
Interpretation for Artist-Students ; 
Superior Training in Voice and Piano Advanced P , 36th Year begins Oct. 4, 1921 J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
aw s Teachers’ Normal Training. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 212 West 59th St., New York 
2515-2517 W ocodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. | 509 S. Wabash Ave. . . . «. . Chicago 

















: : = CYhe best 4rnowun musical name tthe Ulsedld 
ESTEY PIANO CO. New York City 















































MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY| | SilasoneS Hamlin 
PIANOS “THE STRADIVARIUS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) OF PIA NOS ” 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 


FACTORIES : ; 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue ard of tone and value and has long commanded 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


























the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London Principal Warerooms and Factories 


Warerooms: | 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere BOSTON 


STEINWAY & SONS New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 











Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


| SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia — 
A Leader for 80 Years -:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 















































The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Name OOMMET Raachcserenh ee 


On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 





on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; ; 

a S) onym for artistic excellence. een soil certainly to be congratulated on your 
or forty years the Sohmer family eee an teatler une ot te teen alae 

have been making Sohmer pianos. ‘ Ie ie to. exquintely Senasitel: in. Soeitiie Winete 


sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 


To make the most artistic piano understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 


piano world, 


ssible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 


its accomplishment is evidenced by oe oA 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH., President 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 
































EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














